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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


BRITISH  BOTANY. 


CHAPTER  r. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

Though  the  highest  claim  of  this  volume  is  to  intro- 
duce the  lover  of  Nature  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
common  British  plants,  the  Author  has  given  to  his 
first  Chapter  the  somewhat  presuming  title  of  an  “Intro- 
duction to  British  Botany lest  those  into  whose  hands 
the  work  may  fall  should  pass  over  the  earlier  part  of  it 
as  a treatise  or  summary  of  contents  so  little  connected 
with  what  follows,  that  the  perusal  of  it  may  he  omitted 
or  deferred  with  safety.  So  far  is  this  from  Being  the 
case,  that  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  botany  will  find  the  body  of  the  work  of  little 
use,  unless  he  carefully  peruses  the  earlier  pages,  and 
makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general 
plan.  « 

The  limits  of  a work  of  this  kind  will  not  allow  any 
account  of  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  or  of  the 
unctions  of  their  various  organs.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such 
description  necessary  in  a work  which  professes  merely 
to  teach  the  unscientific  how  to  find  out  the  names  of 
the  flowers  they  may  happen  to  fall  in  with  in  the 
course  of  their  country  rambles.  Such  a knowledge  of 
plants  as  this,  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  is 
not  Botany  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a step  towards  Botany  : 
for  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  scientific  treatises  on  this 
subject  would  often  be  studied  with  pleasure,  if  the 
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reader  were  familiar  with,  simply  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  examples  quoted  : just  as  we  take  greater  interest 
in  accounts  of  astronomical  discoveries,  if  we  have  seen 
and  handled  a telescope,  than  if  we  had  merely  had  one 
described  to  us,  no  matter  with  what  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  The  reader,  then,  or,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  a science  can  only  be  attained 
by  study,  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  this  volume 
practically  useful  in  enabling  him  to  find  out  the  names 
of  our  common  wild  flowers,  is  recommended  to  read 
with  care  and  attention  the  following  pages,  into  which 
the  Author  has  introduced  nothing  but  what  is  essential 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  so  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

Before  a novice  can  commence  the  study  of  any 
science,  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  terms 
employed  by  writers  on  that  science ; he  must  not  be 
frightened  if  things  new  to  him  should  have  strange 
names.  Unmeaning  and  hard  to  be  remembered  they 
must  appear  to  him  at  first,  but  this  will  be  only  as  long 
as  they  remain  mere  sounds.  When  he  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  they  will 
lose  their  formidable  appearance,  and,  hard  as  they  may 
still  be  to  pronounce,  they  will  very  soon  become 
familiar  to  the  mind,  if  not  to  the  tongue.  In  a scien- 
tilic  treatise  on  Botany,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  these 
terms  must  of  necessity  be  very  numerous.  Not  so, 
however,  with  a popular  description  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing wild  in  a single  country  of  limited  extent ; the 
Author,  therefore,  has  endeavoured  to  keep  technical 
terms  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  in  the  hope  that 
the  lover  of  Nature  may  be  beguiled  into  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  outward  appearance  of  the  plants 
of  his  neighbourhood,  and  eventually  be  induced  to 
study  their  characters,  or  to  extend  his  researches 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  He  has,  conse- 
quently, avoided  the  use  of  Latin  words  wherever 
English  ones  would  do  as  well,  and  has  often  preferred 
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to  express  by  several  words  what  might  have  been 
defined  by  one,  because  that  one  was  probably  strange 
to  the  reader.  With  respect  to  the  organs  of  plants, 
he  has  not  noticed  the  existence  of  any  but  those  with 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  familiar 
before  he  refers  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  a descrip- 
tion of  any  plant  which  he  may  have  found  ; these, 
with  their  principal  peculiarities,  may  be  described  at 
once.  They  are,  Root,  Stem^ Xeaf,  Stipules,  Bracts, 
Flower,  Calyx,  Corolla,  Stamens,  Pistils,  Fruit, 
Seed,  Receptacle,  and  Nectary. 

The  Root. — The  most  frequent  form  of  the  root  is  a 
tuft  of  fibres,  each  of  which  ends  hi  a porous  substance 
serving  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  nourishment  thus  obtained, 
instead  of  being  transmitted  at  once  to  that  part  of 
the  plant  which  rises  above  the  ground,  is  lodged  in 
another  organ,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  mea- 
sure the  properties  of  root  and  stem,  is  distinct  from 
both.  This  too,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  it,  is  called 
a root,  the  fibres  themselves  being  named  rootlets.  The 
principal  forms  of  the  root  are  : — 

The  Creeping  Root,  familiar  examples  of  which  are 
afforded  by  Couch-grass  and  Great  Bindweed. 

The  Spindle-shaped  Root ; examples,  Carrot  and 
Parsnep. 

A spindle-shaped  root  which  ends  abruptly,  is  termed 
premorse  (bitten  off),  as  in  Premorse  Scabious,  p.  317. 

The  Tuberous  Root  consists  of  one  or  more  roundisli 
solid  masses,  having  the  power  of  producing  rootlets 
and  buds  from  several  parts  of  its  surface,  as  the 
Potatoe. 

The  Bulbous  Root  is  a solid  roundish  mass,  producing 
rootlets  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  a bud  at  the  other; 
it  consists  either  of  fleshy  scales,  as  in  the  White  Lily, 
concentric  circles,  as  in  the  Onion,  or  is  of  one  uniform 
substance  throughout,  as  in  the  Crocus.  This  last  is 
sometimes  called  a corm. 
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The  Stem. — The  stem  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it 
bears  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers  only  without  branches  ; 
as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  p.  82. 

A compound  stem  is  repeatedly  and  irregularly 
branched,  as  in  Flax-seed,  p.  110. 

A stem  is  said  to  be  forked  when  it  divides  into  two 
branches  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  size.  The  stem  oi 
Annual  Knawel,  p.  536,  is  repeatedly  forked. 

The  term  erect,  when  applied  to  the  stem,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  perpendicular. 

An  ascending  stem  is  one  which  is  horizontal  when 
first  it  leaves  the  root,  and  then  becomes  erect.  When 
several  stems  grow  from  one  root,  the  central  one  is  often 
erect,  the  rest  ascending,  as  in  the  common  Mallow. 

A prostrate  stem  trails  along  the  ground  without  ever 
becoming  erect. 

A creeping  stem  differs  from  the  last  by  sending  out 
roots  from  its  joints.  Some  plants  have  erect  stems 
with  creeping  scions,  or  shoots  from  the  base,  as  the 
Creeping  Buttercup,  p.  12. 

The  Axil. — This  name  is  given  to  the  angle  formed 
hy  a leaf  where  it  leaves  the  stem.  A bud  or  flower 
which  springs  from  this  angle,  is  termed  axillary. 


The  Leaf. — Leaves  which  spring  directly  from  the 
root  are  called  radical ; those  which  grow  on  the  stem 
are  either  alternate,  as  in  Balsam,  p.  130  ; opposite , as 
in  the  Pink,  p.  91  ; or  vdiorled  : the  leaves  of  Woodrufl, 
p.  308,  grow  in  wliorls. 
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Leaves  which  have  no  stalks  are  termed  sessile 
(sitting),  as  in  Eryngo,  p.  2 55. 

A leaf  which  consists  but  of  one  piece  is  said  to  he 
simple,  as  in  Marsh  Marigold,  p.  16;  a ternate  lea f 
consists  of  three  leaflets  on  a common  stalk,  as  in 
Medick,  p.  150  ; a quinate,  of  five,  as  in  Marsh  Cinque- 
foil, p.  190.  Other  forms  of  the  compound  leaf  are  the 
pinnate,  (from  penna,  a feather,)  where  a number  of 
leaflets  are  ranged  along  the  opposite  sides  of  a common 
stalk,  as  in  Saint-foin,  p.  170. 

A simple  leaf  is  sometimes  wavy  at  the  edge,  as  in 
the  Oak,  p.  572 ; 3-,  5-,  or  1-lobed,  as  iti  the  Mallows, 
pp.  112,  113;  and  these  lobes  are  often  deeply  cut,  as 
in  Geranium,  p.  125.  A leaf  of  five  or  more  narrow 
lobes  united  near  the  main  stalk,  is  termed  palmate , 
(from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand,)  as  in  Hellebore,  p. 
1 8.  The  pedate  leaf  differs  from  the  palmate,  in  having 
the  two  side  lobes  divided  a second  time  at  the  edge 
nearest  the  stalk.  A leaf  which  is  lobed  after  the 
manner  of  a pinnate  leaf,  is  termed  pvnnatifld,  (from 
penna,  a feather,  and  findo,  to  cleave.) 

If  a stalk  is  attached  to  a leaf  at  or  near  its  centre, 
such  a leaf  is  termed  peltate,  (from  pelta,  a buckler,)  as 
in  Cotyledon,  p.  234. 

A leaf  through  which  a stalk  passes  is  termed  per- 
foliate, (from  per,  through,  and  folium,  a leaf,)  as  in 
Hare’s-ear,  p.  267. 

Two  leaves  united  by  their  bases,  and  allowing  the 
stem  to  pa-s  through  them,  are  termed  connate,  (from  con, 
together,  and  nascor,  to  grow,)  as  in  Chlora,  p.  418. 

The  margin  of  the  leaf  is  either  entire,  as  in  Soap- 
wort,  p.  93  ; crenate,  as  in  Marsh  Pennywort,  p.  253  ; 
serrate  (saw-edged),  as  in  Hose,  p.  201  ; toothed,  as  in 
Enchanter's  Is  ightshade,  p.  214;  or  friwjed,  as  in 
Itock-rose,  p.  74. 

A ith  respect  to  form,  the  varieties  of  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  terms  employed  to  define  them  not 
less  so.  Those  which  occur  hi  this  volume  are  : — 
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Hair  like,  or  capillary,  as  in  Fennel,  p.  •271. 

Linear,  as  in  tlie  Grasses  and  Pink,  p.  91. 

Strap-shaped,  as  in  Corrigiola,  p.  229. 

Oblong,  as  in  Ilock-rose,  p.  74. 

Elliptical , oval,  with  both  ends  alike,  as  in  the  leaf- 
lets of  Rose,  p.  201. 

Egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base  broader  than  the 
extremity,  as  in  Pear,  p.  202. 

Inversely  egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base  narrower 
than  the  extremity,  as  in  Brookweed,  p.  471. 

Hounded , as  in  Pyrola,  p.  403. 

Heart-shaped,  as  in  Violet,  p.  77. 

Inversely  heart-shaped,  as  in  the  leaflets  of  Medick, 
p.  150. 

Kidney -shaped,  as  in  Ground  Ivy,  p.  497. 

Arrow-shaped,  as  in  Tower  Mustard,  p.  60. 

II albert-shaped,  arrow-shaped,  but  with  the  barbs 
turned  outwards. 

Angular,  as  in  Danish  Scurvy-Grass. 
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Su'ord -shaped,  as  in  Iris,  p.  596. 

Stipules. — The  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  not  unfre- 
quently  furnished  with  two  sheathing  wings  ; these  are 
called  stipules.  The  leaf  of  the  Bose  has  oblong 
stipules  at  its  base. 


Bracts. — Beneath  the  flower  are  frequently  situated 
small  leaves  called  bracts.  Sometimes  they  are  mere 
scales,  as  in  the  Broom- rape,  p.  451  ; but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  true 
leaves  by  their  smaller  size,  as  in  Evening  Primrose, 
p.  213. 

In  the  umbelliferous  Tribe,  p.  246,  they  often  grow, 
several  in  a whorl,  at  the  base  of  the  general  and 
partial  umbels;  and  in  Compound  Blowers,  p.  319,  they 
are  yet  more  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  heads  of 
flowers.  When  they  grow  in  this  form,  they  are  termed 
an  involucre,  (from  involvo,  to  wrap  up,  because  they 
enclose  the  flowers  before  expansion.) 

Ihe  Flower. — This,  as  it  is  the  most  ornamental,  so 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant,  being  rarely 
produced  until  the  juices  fit  for  its  nourishment  have 
been  selected  by  the  roots  and  matured  by  the  leaves, 
and  containing  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  perfect- 
ing seeds.  In  flowering  plants,  besides  tin;  parts  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  ripening  of  seeds,  there  are 
others  which  evidently  serve  as  a protection,  and  others, 
again,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  The  flower, 
however,  generally,  being  essential  to  the  continuance 
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of  tlio  species,  lias  been  selected,  as  the  part  on  which 
to  found  every  arrangement  of  plants  which  can  lay 
claim  to  accuracy  or  utility.  A thorough  knowledge  of 
its  structure  is  therefore  necessary  before  the  student 
can  proceed  to  discover  the  names  of  the  commonest 
plants  which  arc  flung  with  so  bountiful  a hand  over 
our  hills  and  fields. 

The  Calyx. — This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  which  in  the  bud  stage  is  outside  all  the  rest, 
and  which  when  the  flower  is  expanded  encircles  the 
more  delicate  parts.  It  is  usually  green,  and  consists 
of  several  leaves,  termed  sepals;  but  these  sepals  are 
often  united  at  the  base  and  form  a cup,  (hence  the 
name  calyx , a cup). 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  various  forms 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  very  numerous.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  when  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  lobes,  one  of  which  overhangs  the  other,  it 
is  termed  (japing ; in  the  Mallow  tribe,  p.  110,  it  is 
double;  and  in  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  the  Valerian, 
]i.  31 1 , and  Teazel  Tribes,  p.  314,  it  is  at  first  a mere  ring, 
but  afterwards  becomes  a chaffy  or  feathery  appendage  to 
the  seed,  termed  a pappus. 

The  Corolla. — Within  the  calyx  is  the  corolla  (little 
crown),  a ring  of  delicate  leaves  called  jxtals,  usually 


coloured — that  is,  not  green — and  often  fragrant.  The 
petals  are  either  distinct,  as  in  the  Rose,  in  which  the 
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expanded  part  is  termed  tlie  limb , the  lower  the  claw  ; 
or  united  below,  when  the  expanded  part  is  termed  the 
border,  the  lower  the  tube.  The  corolla  more  frequently 


has  as  many  petals  or  divisions  as  there  are  sepals  ; and 
if  these  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  the  corolla 
is  said  to  he  regular. 

The  most  common  forms  of  the  regular  corolla  of  one 
petal,  are  : — 

Salver- shaped,  as  in  Primrose,  p.  .512. 

Funnel-shaped,  as  in  Cowslip,  p.  514. 

Wheel-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  no  longer  in  pro- 
portion than  the  axle  of  a wheel,  as  in  Speedwell, 
p.  471. 

Bell-shaped,  as  in  Campanula,  p.  384. 

Trumpet-shaped , as  in  Convolvulus,  p.  425. 

\Y1  len  the  irregular  corolla  of  one  petal  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  one  of  which  overhangs  the  other,  it  is 
termed  labiate,  or  lipped,  as  in  the  Natural  Family 
Labiatoe,  p.  474  ; if  the  lips  are  open,  it  is  said  to  be 
'japing,  as  in  Yellow  Dead  Nettle,  p.  490  ; if  closed, 
personate , (from  persona,  a mask,)  as  in  Toadflax, 
p.  459.  In  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  there  are 
frequently  two  kinds  of  florets  in  one  flower;  those  of 
the  disk,  or  centre,  being  tubular,  without  an  evident 
border ; those  of  the  rag,  or  margin,  strap-shaped,  as 
in  the  Daisy. 
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Among  regular  flowers  of  many  petals,  the  only  form 
which  it  will  he  necessary  to  mention  here  is  the  cruci- 
form, consisting  of  four  petals  placed  cross-wise,  as  in 
the  Cruciferous  Tribe,  p.  36. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  irregular,  is  the 
papilionaceous,  (from  papilio,  a butterfly,)  consisting  of 
live  petals,  of  which  the  upper  one,  called  the  standard, 
is  usually  the  largest ; the  two  side  ones  are  termed 
wings,  and  the  two  lower  ones,  which  are  often  com- 
bined, form  the  keel,  p.  139. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  always  found  in  the 
same  flower,  and  when  one  only  is  present,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  decide  by  what  name  it  should  be 
called.  In  this  case  the  term  perianth  (from  the  Greek 
peri,  around,  and  anthos,  a flower)  is  a convenient  one. 
Some  flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  as  AVater 
Star-wort,  p.  558.  AVTien  the  perianth  is  said  to  be 
double,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  calyx  and  corolla  are 
both  present. 

The  Stamens. — AVithin  the  perianth,  and  frequently 
attached  to  it,  is  a row  of  delicate  organs  called  stamens, 
of  which  the  lower  part  is  termed  the  fila- 
P '•  ment,  the  upper  the  anther.  AABien  the 
filament  is  slender  throughout,  it  is  said 
to  be  thread-like ; but  if  it  be  thick  at 
the  base,  and  taper  to  a point,  it  is  said 
to  be  aid- shaped.  The  anther  varies  in 
shape,  but  is  most  frequently  oblong, 
and  composed  of  two  lobes  and  as  many  cells,  which 
arc  filled  with  a fine  dust,  called  pollen.  If  there 
be  no  filament,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  sessile.  In 
a majority  of  flowers  the  number  of  stamens  equals  that 
of  the  petals  ; a few  plants  have  but  one  stamen  : very 
often  the  number  of  stamens  is  some  multiple  of  the 
petals,  that  is,  there  are  twice  or  thrice,  &c.  as  many, 
and  not  a few  flowers  have  from  twenty  to  seveial 
hundred.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are  united  at  the 
base  into  one  or  more  sets,  as  in  Hypericum,  p.  117, 
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sometimes  they  form  a hollow  tube,  the  anthers  being 
distinct,  or  free,  as  in  Mallow,  p.  Ill;  and  sometimes 
the  filaments  are  free,  and  the  anthers  are  united  into 
a ring,  as  in  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319  ; and 
Heath,  p.  392. 

The  Pistil. — This  is  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  and  in  its  commonest  form  is  a delicate 
column  composed  of  three  parts,  the  ovary,  the 
style,  and  the  stigma. 

The  ovary,  (from  ovum,  an  egg,)  sometimes 
called  the  germen,  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  seed. 

The  style,  (from  stylos,  a column,)  is  to  the  pistil  what 
the  shaft  is  to  a pillar,  connecting  the  ovary  with 

The  stigma,  which  is  sometimes  a mere  viscid  point, 
but  more  frecpiently  an  enlargement  of  the  summit  of 
the  style,  and  is  variously  shaped,  being  globular,  flat, 
lohed,  &c.  If  there  he  no  style,  the  stigma  is  said  to 
be  sessile. 

In  the  majority  of  flowers  there  is  bnt  one  pistil ; hut 
very  often  there  is  a single  ovary,  which  hears  several 
styles  and  stigmas.  In  this  case  the  ovary  usually  con- 
sists of  several  cells,  each  of  which,  with  its  style  and 
stigma,  is  termed  a carpel ; and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  each  of  the  ovaries  in  such  flowers  as  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, p.  1 G,  where  they  are  distinct ; and  in  Blackberry, 
p.  193,  where  they  are  united. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla,  it  has  been  said  above,  may 
be  absent.  Hot  so  with  respect  to  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
for,  unless  they  are  present,  no  seed  can  he  perfected. 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  they  should  both  he 
found  in  the  same  flower.  Sometimes  on  the  same  plant 
flowers  are  to  he  found,  some  of  which  bear  stamens 
only,  others  pistils  only ; and  not  unfrequently  these 
organs  grow,  not  only  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  differ- 
ent plants.  In  either  case,  those  flowers  alone  which 
contain  pistils  produce  seeds,  and  arc  therefore  termed 
fertile  ; while  those  containing  stamens  only,  are  called 
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barren.  The  external  structure  of  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  is  oiten  very  dissimilar,  as  in  Willow,  p.  566  ; 
and  Oak,  p.  572.  When  the  ovary  is  inserted  above 
the  base  of  the  perianth,  it  is  said  to  be  superior,  as 
in  Crowfoot,  p.  8 ; when  below,  inferior,  as  in  Hose, 
p.  199.  In  like  manner  the  perianth  is  said  to  be 
superior  or  inferior,  according  as  it  is  inserted  above 
or  below  the  ovary. 

The  Fruit. — As  the  flower  withers,  the  ovary  en- 
larges and  becomes  the  fruit,  that  is,  the  seed,  with  its 
case  or  covering,  also  called  a pericarp,  (from  peri, 
around,  and  carpos,  fruit).  Among  the  various  forms  of 
fruit,  the  principal  are — 

The  capsule,  (from  cdpsula,  a little  box,)  a dry  case, 
cither  opening  by  valves , as  in  Pink,  p.  91  ; by  teeth, 
as  in  Lychnis,  p.  95  ; by  pores,  as  in  Poppy,  p.  28  ; or 
by  splitting  all  round,  as  in  Pimpernel,  p.  516. 

The  silique  and  silicle,  described  at  p.  36. 

The  pod,  or  legume,  a long  seed-vessel,  differing  from 
the  silique  in  having  no  partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds 
in  a single  row,  as  in  the  Pea  and  Lean  Tribe,  p.  139. 

The  berry,  a juicy  or  mealy  fruit,  bearing  the  seeds 
immersed  in  pulp,  as  in  Elder,  Currant,  &c. 

The  nut,  a dry  fruit,  composed  of  a hard  shell,  con- 
taining a seed,  as  in  Hazel,  p.  573  ; and  Cromwell, 
p.  432. 

The  drupe,  a nut  enclosed  in  pulp,  as  the  Plum  and 
Cherry. 

The  cone,  a collection  of  imbricated  or  overlapping 
scales,  each  of  which  covers  two  seeds,  p.  575. 

The  Seed. — A seed  is  said  to  be  dicotyledonous, 
when  it  is  composed  of  two  lobes, 
or  cotyledons,  which  enclose  the  plu- 
mule, or  embryo  of  the  future  plant. 
As  the  seed  germinates,  the  cotyle- 
dons either  rise  above  the  ground,  as 
in  Mustard,  or  remain  buried,  as  in 
the  garden  Pea.  Plants  bearing  seeds  of  this  structure 
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compose  the  first  Natural  Class,  Dicotyledonous 
Plants  or  Exogens,  p.  1.  When  the  seed  is  not  separ- 
able into  two  parts,  it  is  termed  monocotyledonous  ; and 
plants  bearing  such  seeds  compose  the  Second  Natural 
Class,  MonocotylEdonous  plants,  or  Endogens, 
p.  578. 

Receptacle. — This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  on  which  all  the  others  rest.  It  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  where  it 
is  sometimes  conical,  as  in  Daisy,  p.  375  ; chaffy,  as  iu 
Cat's-ear,  p.  334;  bristly,  as  in  Thistle,  p.  348  ; or  dotted 
as  in  Dandelion,  p.  342. 

Nectary. — Any  distinct  organ  in  a flower  which  con- 
tains honey ; for  instance,  the  scale  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  in  Crowfoot,  p.  8 ; the  spurs  of  the  Columbine, 
p.  19,  &c. 

Inflorescence. — This  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem. 

A flower-stalk  springing  directly  from  the  root,  and 
bearing  no  leaves,  is  termed  a scape,  as  in  Primrose, 
p.  513. 

When  it  is  inserted  in  the  angle  between  the  main 
stem  and  a leaf,  it  is  termed  axillary,  as  in  Balsam, 
p.  130. 

When  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  stem,  having 
no  leaves  beyond  it,  it  is  said  to  be  terminal,  as  in  Grass 
of  Parnassus,  p.  82. 

A flower-stalk  which  bears  but  one  flower,  is  said  to 
be  simple,  as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  p.  82. 

A stalk  bearing  a number  of  sessile  flowers,  arranged 
one  above  another,  is  termed  a spike,  as  in  Plantain, 
p.  526. 

When,  instead  of  being  sessile,  the  flowers  are  sup- 
ported on  simple  stalks,  the  inflorescence  is  a cluster,  as 
in  Melilot,  p.  151. 

A panicle,  differs  from  a cluster  in  being  branched,  as 
in  Spurrey,  p.  231. 

A corymb  differs  from  a cluster  in  bearing  the  lower 
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flowers  on  long  stalks,  while  the  upper  are  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  Stock,  p.  67. 

Iu  a cyme,  the  stalks  are  irregularly  branched,  but  the 
flowers  are  nearly  level,  as  in  Elder,  p.  297. 

The  umbel  is  a mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flower-stalks  spring  from  a common  centre,  and  bear 
each  a single  flower,  as  in  Ivy,  p.  287.  When  the  stalks 
bear,  instead  of  a single  flower,  a second  umbel,  the 
inflorescence  is  a compound  umbel , the  primary  division 
being  termed  a general  umbel,  the  secondary  a partial. 
This  mode  of  inflorescence  is  common  in  the  Umbel- 
liferous Tribe,  p.  246. 

A head  resembles  a simple  umbel,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  all  sessile,  as  in  Scabious,  p.  318. 

A catkin  resembles  a spike,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  enclosed  each  within  a scale-like  bract,  as  in  Hazel 
p.  573. 

Other  terms  which  are  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
work  will  be  explained  as  they  occur,  or  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  precedes  the  summary  of  each  Natural 
Order.  A glossary  will  also  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  containing  definitions  of  most  of  the  common 
terms  in  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  only  parts  of  a 
plant  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  seed  are 
the  stamens  and  instils.  On  these  organs,  therefore,  the 
learned  Linnaeus  fixed,  when  framing  his  artificial  ar- 
rangement of  plants,  as  affording  the  readiest  means  of 
referring  to  the  written  characters  of  plants  described  in 
his  works.1  He  nowhere  claims  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  their  importance ; on  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressly alludes  to  a popular  opinion  that  the  fact  was 
known  to  Thomas  Millington,  a naturalist  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  But  whoever  discovered  the  fact,  it  lay 
idle  and  unnoticed  until  Linnaeus  invented  and  perfected 
the  system  founded  on  the  fact.  This  can  be  proved, 
both  by  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  (lay,  whose  favourite  methods  have 
disappeared  before  it,  as  well  as  by  the  acrimony  with 
which  the  name  and  works  of  Tinmens  are  assailed  by 
some  modern  botanists — men  who,  while  they  disparage 
the  works  of  their  great  leader,  find  it  impossible  to 
quit  the  track  that  he  has  trodden  out  for  them,  from 
a conviction  that  truth  lies  in  the  path  that  he  has 
prescribed,  and  nowhere  else. 

The  first  division  of  Vegetables,  according  to  the 
system  of  Linmeus,  is  into  Twenty-four  Classes, 
depending  on  the  number,  position,  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  Stamens. 

The  first  eleven  Classes  are  characterised  solely  by 
the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  are  thus  named  : — 

(1)  The  number  of  species  known  to  Linnaeus,  in  1763,  when  he  published 
his  “ Species  I’lantaruiu,”  amounted  only  to  7,300. 
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Class  I. 

Monandria, 

one  stamen. 

II. 

Diandria, 

two  stamens. 

III. 

Triandria, 

three  ditto. 

IV. 

Tetrandria, 

four  ditto. 

V. 

Pentandria, 

five  ditto. 

VI. 

Hexandria, 

six  ditto. 

VII. 

IIeptandria, 

seven  ditto. 

VIII. 

Octandria, 

eight  ditto. 

IX. 

Enneandria, 

nine  ditto. 

X. 

Decandria, 

ten  ditto. 

XI. 

Dodecandria, 

twelve  to  nineteen  ditto. 

The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Classes  are  distinguished 
by  the  situation  as  well  as  number  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XIL  Icosandria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in- 
serted on  the  calyx. 

XIII.  Polyandria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Classes,  by  the  number 
and  relative  proportion  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XIV.  Didynamia,  four  stamens,  two  longer 
than  the  others. 

XV.  Tetradynamia,  six  stamens,  four  long, 
and  two  short. 

The  Classes  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  arc* 
distinguished  by  the  combination  of  the  stamens  with 
each  othei’,  no  account  being  taken  of  their  number. 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia,  stamens  all  united  by 
their  filaments. 

XVII.  Dladelpiiia,  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  two  sets. 

XVIII.  Polyadelpiiia,  stamens  combined  by 
their  filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

XIX.  Syngenesia,  stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  ; flowers  compound. 

In  Class  XX.  Gynandrta,  the  stamens  are  inserted  on 
the  pistil,  and  so  combined  with  it  as 
to  form  a central  column. 

The  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third 
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Classes  are  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  pistils 
being  in  separate  flowers. 

Class  XXI.  Moncecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers,  hut  on  the  same  plant. 

XXII.  Dkecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers  and  on  separate  plants. 

XXIII.  Polygamia,  flowers  of  three  kinds  ; some 
having  stamens  only,  some  pistils  only, 
and  some  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
XXIV.  Cryptogamia,  flowerless  plants,  or  those 
in  which  stamens  and  pistils  have  not 
been  detected,  fructification  being  per- 
formed by  other  organs. 

Each  of  the  Classes  is  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
Orders.  The  Orders  of  the  first  Thirteen  Classes  depend 
on  the  number  of  the  Pistils.  Thus,  any  plant  in  either 
of  the  Classes  from  Monandria  to  Polyandria  must  be 
placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  Orders  : — 
Order  Monogynia,  one  pistil. 

Digynia,  two  pistils. 

Trigynia,  three  ditto 
Tetragynia,  four  ditto. 

Pentagynia,  five  ditto. 

IIexagynia,  six  ditto. 

PIeptagynia,  seven  ditto. 

Decagynia,  ten  ditto. 

Dodecagynia,  twelve  ditto. 

Polygynia,  many  ditto. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Class,  Didynamia,  there  are  two 
Orders. 

Order  I.  Gymnospermia,  ovaries  four,  one-seeded. 

II.  Angiospermia,  ovary  single,  many-seeded. 
In  the  Fifteenth  Class,  Tetradynamia,  there  are  two 
Orders. 

Order  I.  Siliculosa,  fruit  a silicle,  or  short  pod  with- 
out a partition. 

II.  Siliquosa,  fruit  a silique,  or  long  pod  with- 
out a partition. 
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The  Orders  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Classes,  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and 
P O ly adelphia,  depend  on  the  number  of  the  stamens: 
thus,  Class  Monadelphia,  Order  Pentandria,  includes 
plants  having  jive  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
one  set ; Class  Diadelphia,  Order  Becandria,  plants 
having  ten  stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into 
two  sets  ; and  Class  Poly  adelphia,  Order  Polyandria, 
plants  with  more  than  twenty  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Class,  Syngenesia,  the  Orders  de- 
pend on  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  jlorets  ; 
but  as  they  are  Orders  nearly  identical  with  the  Groups 
into  which  the  Compound  Flowers  are  distributed,  their 
limits  need  not  bo  assigned  hero. 

In  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second 
Classes,  Gynandria,  Monoecia,  and  Djcgcia,  the  Orders 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  the  stamens.  Plants, 
for  example,  having  one  stamen  are  in  the  Order  Mon- 
andria  ; those  with  two  stamens,  in  the  Order  Dian- 
dria,  &c. 

The  Twenty-third  Class,  Polygamia,  contains  only 
one  British  Order,  namely,  Monoecia,  in  which  there  are 
three  different  kinds  of  flowers — those  with  stamens 
only,  those  with  pistils  only,  and  those  with  both  sta- 
mens and  pistils  on  the  same  plant. 

As  the  limits  of  this  volume  exclude  all  mention  of 
the  plants  in  the  extensive  Class  Cryptogamia,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  Orders  into  which  it  is 
divided.1 

(1).  The  student  is  recommended  to  commit  to  memory  the  names,  rather 
than  the  numbers  of  the  Classes  and  Orders.  While  he  does  this  he  will  find 
it  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  names  both  of  Classes  and  Orders  are  of 
Greek  etymology,  and  that  the  prefixes  are  mostly  numerals.  Thus,  mon 
siguilies  one;  di,  two;  tri,  three;  tetra,  four;  pent,  five;  hex,  six;  hepta, 
seven  ; oct,  eight ; enne,  nine  ; dec,  ten  ; dodec,  twelve ; icos,  twenty ; and 
poly  many.  The  root  dynam  signifies  power  or  excess : thus,  Didynamia 
means  “the  excess  of  two  ;”  Tetradynamia,  “the  excess  of  four.”  Adelphia 
signifies  a brotherhood,  as  Monadelpihia,  “ one  brotherhood, ” .or  united  set  of 
stamens  ; Syngenesia  signifies  “ a growing  together,”  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  anthers  in  that  class.  The  termination  ceci  denotes  “ a house- 
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Tli is  arrangement  brings  together,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  convenience  of  reference,  plants  dissimilar  in 
structure,  habit,  and  properties.  It  is,  therefore,  an  Arti- 
ficial System  ; as  such  Linmeus  proposed  it,  and  such 
he  always  professed  it  to  be.  “ I have  never  pretended 
that  the  method  was  natural,”  he  says,  in  his  letter  to 
Haller.  “ A Natural  System,”  he  repeatedly  remarks, 
in  his  other  writings,  “is  the  first  and  last  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  botanists. 1 ....  A perfect  System  of  this 
kind  should  assemble  plants  allied  in  habit,  mode  of 
growth,  properties,  and  uses.”  Of  such  a system  he  left 
a slight  sketch  ; but  the  rich  store  of  plants  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  modern  botanists  never  came  with  in 
his  reach  ; it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  being  well 
aware  of  his  defective  materials,  he  never  attempted  to 
fill  the  sketch  in.  Make  it  as  complete  as  he  would, 
in  a few  years  it  would  have  been  imperfect  and  useless. 
Not  so,  however,  his  Artificial  System,  which,  still 
marked  by  the  limits  that  he  assigned,  not  only  offers 
facilities  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  names  of 
plants,  but  affords  ready  means  of  reference  to  any 
System  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  characters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Artificial  System  of  Linmeus  has  served  a double 
purpose.  Before  a Natural  Method  was  arranged,  it 
was  the  only  one  that  was  available  ; and  now  that  it  is 

hold  so  in  the  Class  Moncecia , the  stamens  and  pistils  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy  separate  apartments  in  one  house.  Polygamia  signifies  “ many  kinds 
of  fructification  . Cryptogamia,  “ concealed  fructifications.”  A ndria  denotes 
stamens  ; gynia , pistils  : thus  Triandria  includes  flowers  with  three  stamens  ; 
Digynia , flowers  with  two  pistils;  and  Gynandria , flowers  with  pistils  and 
stamens  united.  In  the  two  Orders  of  the  Class  Didynamia , the  term  Gym- 
nosperm  in,  denotes  “naked  seed  the  fruit  being  apparently  destitute  of 
a covering.  Angiospermia  implies  that  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a “seed- 
vessel.”  The  terms  Siliculosa  and  Silvjuosa  are,  explained  in  the  text. 

(1)  Method  i Natural  is  fragmenta  inquirenda  sunt.  Primum  et  ultimum 
hoc  in  Botanicis  desideratum  est.  Plant*  ornnes  utrimque  aflinitatem 
monstrant  uti  territorium  in  mapp&  geographic^. — I An.  Phil.  Hot.  Aph.  77. 

Methodus  Naturalis  est  ultimus  finis  Botanicis.— Ibid.  Aph.  163. 

Natural  is  Character  ab  Omni  Botanico  teneatur  oportet. — Ibid.  Aph.  191. 

Classes,  quo  rnagis  naturales,  eo,  cieteris  paribus,  pries tanti ores  sunt. 
Adflnes  conveniunt  habitu,  nascendi  inodo,  proprietatibus,  viribus,  usu. 
Hurnmonirn^  Botanicorum  hodiernus  labor  in  his  sudut,  <*t  desudare  decet ; 
methodus  Naturalis  hinc  ultimus  finis  Botanicis  est  et  erit. — Ibid.  Aph.  206. 
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superseded,  it  is  still  eminently  useful  as  an  index,  or  a 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  its  successor  ; the  secondary 
use  being  one  which,  perhaps,  Linnams  himself  scarcely 
contemplated. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  Natural  Systems  which  have  been  proposed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  one  generally  adopted  in  Britain 
is  a modification  of  those  of  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle, 
llore  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  divided  into  three 
great  Classes. 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

In  this  Class  are  placed  such  plants  as  produce  seeds 
divisible  into  two  lobes  or  cotyledons  (p.  1 ).  It  is  sub- 
divided  into  Four  Sub-classes,  Tualami florae,  Calyci- 

FLORyE,  COROLLIFLOILE,  and  MoNOCHLAMYDEiE. 

Sub-class  I.  TiialamifloryE. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ; petals 
distinct,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  or  thalamus ; 
stamens  springing  from  the  base  of  the  ovary. — This 
Sub-class  contains  Twenty-two  British  Orders.  (Pp. 
2—133.) 

Sub-class  II.  Calyciflor.e. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ; sepals  dis- 
tinct, or  united ; petals  distinct ; stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx,  or  close  to  its  base. — This  Sub-class  contains 
Eighteen  British  Orders,  numbered  from  XXIII.  to 
XL.  (Pp.  133—292.) 

Sub-Class  III.  CoROLLIFLORiE. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ; petals 
united,  bearing  the  stamens. — In  this  Sub-class  there 
are  Twenty-seven  British  Orders,  numbered  lrom  XLI. 
to  LXVII.  (Pp.  292—528.) 
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Sub-class  TV.  Monochlamyde/E.1 

Perianth  single,  or  none.  This  Sub-class  contains 
Twelve  British  Orders,  numbered  from  LXVIII.  to 
LXXXI.  (Pp.  528—577.) 

Class  II.  MOXOCOTYLEDOXES. 

Seeds  with  a single  cotyledon  (p.  570).  It  is  sub- 
divided into  Two  Sub-classes,  Petaloideie  and  Glu- 

MACExE. 


Sub-class  I.  Petaloide.e. 

Flowers  with  petals.— This  Sub-class  contains  Seven- 
teen British  orders,  numbered  from  LXXXII.  to 
XCYIII  (P.  571  to  the  end.) 

Sub-class  II.  GLUMACEiE. 

Flowers  formed  of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes. — This 
Sub-class  contains  the  Grasses  and  Sedges. 

Class  III  ACOTYLEDOXES. 

Flowerless  plants.  Here  are  placed  the  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi. 

Each  of  the  Natural  Orders,  or  Tribes,  alluded  to 
above,  consists  of  a number  of  plants  which  are  more 
or  less  like  one  another  in  various  respects,  especially  in 
the  organs  of  fructification.  The  plants  comprised  in 
each  Tribe  are  again  distributed  into  genera,  or  families, 
each  genus  including  all  plants  which  resemble  one 
another  yet  more  closely  in  the  essential  characters  of 
fructification.  A species , or  kind,  is  an  assemblage  of 
individual  plants  agreeing  with  each  other  in  all  essen- 
tial points ; and  individuals  which  differ  one  from 


(1)  From  the  Greek  monos,  one,  and  chlcmys,  a mantle  or  covering ; the 
plants  of  this  Sub-class  never  having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
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another  in  minor  points,  such  as  an  irregular  formation 
of  leaves  or  mode  of  growth,  unusual  colour  of  flowers, 
extraordinary  number  of  petals,  &c.,  are  termed  varieties. 
These  words  arc  frequently  used  loosely  in  common  con- 
versation, hut  the  habit  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided 
in  botanical  descriptions,  as  calculated  to  produce  great 
confusion.  Throughout  these  pages  they  will  be  em- 
ployed exclusively  with  the  meanings  above  assigned, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  following  exam- 
ples : — The  wild  sweet-scented  Yiolet  is  called  by  botan- 
ists Viola  odordta ; the  former  name,  Viola,  indicating 
that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  so  called,  and  being,  there- 
fore, termed  its  generic  name.  Besides  the  scented 
Violet,  we  have  in  England  the  Dog-Violet,  the  Marsh- 
Violet,  the  Pansy,  and  several  others,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  and,  therefore,  described  under  the 
name  Viola.  But  the  Dog-Violet  differs  from  the 
Sweet-scented,  in  having  acute  sepals,  and  leafy  stems, 
whereas  the  latter  has  blunt  sepals,  and  the  leaves 
spring  directly  from  the  roots.  The  Dog-Violet  is, 
therefore,  a distinct  species,  Viola  canina.  The  Marsh- 
Violet  and  Pansy  differ  also  in  important  characters  ; 
they  are,  therefore,  also  considered  distinct  species,  the 
fact  being  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  specific  or 
trivial 1 names,  palustris  and  tricolor,  to  the  generic  name 
Viola.  The  flowers  of  the  scented  Violet  are  sometimes 
white  and  sometimes  blue ; garden  specimens  are  often 
tinged  with  pink,  and  still  more  frequently,  double. 
These  characters  being  either  unimportant,  or  inconstant 
— for  blue  flowers  generally  have  a great  tendency  to 
sport  to  white,  and  double  flowers  are  not  perpetuated 
by  seed — the  blue,  white,  pink,  and  double  sweet 
Violets  are  not  considered  distinct  species,  but  mere 


(1)  No  little  merit  is  due  to  Linnreus  for  inventing  the  specific  or  trivial 
name  of  plants.  The  method  in  use  previous  to  his  time  was  to  attach  to 
every  plant  some  such  title  as  the  following : Gramm  Xerampclinum,  Mi- 
liacea,  prtrtcnuis  ramostzQUC  spcivsa  paniculu,  si/vc,  XcTa/fwpcliiio  coiujcnci , 
arvciisc  aistivum ? (jramcn  miivnitssimo  sewme.  The  name  of  this  glass  Lin- 
naius  expressed  with  accuracy  and  simplicity  by  the  two  words,  Poa  bulbosa. 
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varieties.  Now  there  are  many  plants  which  hear  a 
close  resemblance  to  a Violet  in  the  structure  of  their 
flowers  and  seeds,  hut  yet  differ  so  far  that  they  cannot 
he  reduced  under  the  same  genus ; they  are  therefore 
placed  with  it  in  the  same  Tribe , called  VioLACEiE,  all 
the  genera  hi  which  differ  in  essential  points  from  the 
genera  winch  compose  other  Tribes,  but  agree  with  a 
vast  number  in  having  two-lobed  seeds  and  leaves  with 
netted  veins,  two  of  the  characters  of  Dicotyledonous 
Plants.  In  this  Class  it  is  arranged  with  plants  fur- 
nished noth  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  having  their 
petals  distinct  and  inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the 
receptacle. 

The  plant  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  belongs, 
then,  to  the — 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

Sub-Class  I.  Til  A LAM  I FLO  ENT 
Order  or  Tribe  IX.  violaceje. 

Genus  1,  Viola. 

Sjiecies  2,  odordta. 

Variety,  blue,  white,  or  double. 

In  the  Linmean  system  the  same  plant  is  placed  in 
the  Class  Pentandria,  which  comprises  flowers  having 
five  stamens  ; and  in  the  Order  Monogynia,  which  in- 
cludes such  of  them  as  have  one  pistil. 

In  this  work  the  British  genera  and  species  are 
arranged  in  their  Natural  Orders  or  Tribes ; and  a 
synopsis  is  also  given  of  the  genera  oidy,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Linnsean  Classes  and  Orders.  (P.  xxviii.  &c.) 

The  student,  it  is  presumed,  wishes  to  determine  the 
genus  and  species,  or  to  lind  the  name,  of  the  plants 
which  he  meets  with  in  las  walks.  Suppose  him  to 
have  found  a small  shrubby  plant  with  oblong  leaves 
and  large  yellow  flowers  : in  what  part  of  this  work 
must  he  look  for  a description  which  he  may  compare 
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with  the  specimen  in  Ms  hand  1 On  examining  a flower 
(he  will  do  well  to  select  one  which  is  just  expanded), 
he  will  discover  a large  number  of  stamens , evidently 
more  than  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  and  he 


HELI ANTIIEMUM  VTJLCiAnfi. 


will  have  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lmmean 
Class  Polyandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  stamens  he 
will  detect  a single  pistil,  and  hence  will  conclude 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Order  Monogynia  in 
that  Class.  He  will,  accordingly,  turn  to  Class  Poly- 
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andria,  Order  Monogynia  (p.  xlvii),  and  will  proceed 
to  read  the  characters  of  the  genera  there  described,  com- 
paring sncli  descriptions  with  his  specimen.  Opposite 
the  first  genus,  Delphinium,  he  will  find  the  characters, 
“ Sepals  o,  coloured,  the  upper  one  spurred.”  This  is 
no  description  of  his  plant,  so  he  passes  on  to  2. 
Papdver : “ Sepals  2,”  &c.  He  reads  no  further,  hut 
passes  on  to  6.  Actcea  : “ Sepals  4.”  Neither  Avill  this 
do,  for  his  plant  has  5 sepals,  of  which  the  two  outer 
are  much  smaller  than  the  rest.  The  next,  genus  7. 
Helidnthemum,  has  “Sepals  5,  the  two  outer  smallest, 
or  sometimes  wanting  ; petals  5.”  To  this  genus,  then, 
his  plant  belongs  ; — the  short  description  which  follows 
also  suits  his  plant  : “Small  shrubs  with  oblong  leaves, 
and  showy,  white  or  yellow  flowers.”  He  is  then 
referred  to  the  Bock-Rose  Tribe  (p.  74),  where  are 
enumerated  the  leading  characters  of  the  Tribe  and  of 
all  the  British  genera  included  in  it.  Being  assured,  by 
a perusal  of  these,  that  his  plant  belongs  to  the  genus 
Helidnthemum , he  proceeds  to  ascertain  its  species , and 
finally  satisfies  himself  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
specimen  of  a plant  known  among  botanists  by  the. 
name  of  Helidnthemum  vulgar £ (Common  Rock-R.ose). 

To  take  another  example.  The  plant  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  discover  the  name  is  an  erect,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  long  spiked  clusters  of 
green  flowers.  The  number  of  stamens  here  is  variable, 
so  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Class  Dodecandria,  including  plants  with  from 
12  to  20  stamens,  or  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  with 
more  than  20.  About  the  number  of  pistils,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt — they  arc  distinctly  3.  Accord- 
mglv,  if  we  turn  to  Class  Dodecandria,  Order  Trigynia 
(p.  xlvi.),  we  find  only  the  genus  “Reseda.  Herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  furrowed  stems, 
smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  or  clusters  of 
greenish  flowers.”  This  description  is  accompanied  by 
a reference  to  the  Rocket-Tribe  (p.  72).  If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  we  refer  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  we  find 
the  Order  Pentagynia,  including  plants  with  from  2 to 
6 pistils.  Here,  mention  of  Reseda  occurs  again,  and 
other  characters  are  given,  equally  descriptive  of  the 
plant  in  question,  namely  : “ Flowers  irregular  ; capsule 


RESEDA  LUTfcOLA. 


solitary,  open  at  the  top.”  We  are  again  referred  to 
the  Rocket  Tribe  (p.  72),  where  we  find  a fuller  de- 
scription of  the  tribe  and  genus,  followed  by  such  a 
description  of  the  only  two  British  species  as  assures 
us  that  our  plant  is  R.  Luteola  or  Dyer  s Rocket. 
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One  more  example  will  suffice.  The  plant  to  be 
examined  is  a small  herb  with  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  with  6 stamens,  four  long  and  two 
short.  Had  they  been  all  of  equal  length  we  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  plant  to  the  Class 
Hexandria  ; but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  turn  to  the 
Class  Tetradynamia  (p.  xlix).  Here  we  find  that  “ all 
the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous  Tribe, 
p.  36.”  On  turning  to  the  reference,  we  learn  that  the 
division  of  this  Tribe  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Linncean  Class, — namely,  into  plants  bearing  silicles 
and  those  bearing  siliques.  The  plant  in  question  bears 
a silicle,  or  pouch,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  the  group 
“ t Pouch  2-valvecl,  with  a central  vertical  partition 
Thlaspi  and  Capsella  are  passed  over,  as  having  flat 
pouches  ; Hidchinsici  and  Teesdalia  have  a keeled  pouch, 
the  cells  of  which  are  2-seeded  ; in  Lepidium  the 
valves  of  the  pouch  are  keeled,  and  the  cells  1 -seeded  ; 
but  in  Cochlearia  the  pouch  is  globose,  or  nearly  so,  the 
valves  are  not  flattened,  and  the  seeds  are  numerous. 
Our  plant,  then,  is  a Cochlearia;  and  on  turning  to 
genus  6 (p.  38),  we  find  that  our  specimen,  which  has 
an  egg-shaped  pouch  and  triangular  leaves,  is  C.  Ddnica 
(Danish  Scurvy-Grass). 
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Class  I.  MONANDRIA.  1 Stamen. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

1.  Salicornia.  Calyx  fleshy  ; petals  0 ; stigma  2-3 
cleft. — Sea-side  plants  with  jointed  stems,  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  no  true  leaves.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  P. 
528. 

2.  Hippuris.  Calyx  minute ; petals  0 ; stigma  un- 
divided.— Aquatic  plants  with  wliorled  leaves,  and  in- 
conspicuous axillary  flowers.  Mare’s-tail  Tribe.  P. 
215. 

3.  ZostiSra.  Calyx  0 ; petals  0 ; stamens  and  pistils 
arranged  alternately  in  2 rows. — Marine  plants,  with 
long  grass-like  submersed  leaves.  Pond-weed  Tribe. 
P.  014. 

4.  Centrantiius.  Calyx  hearing  a feathery  appendage 
to  the  pericarp  ; corolla  of  1 petal  spurred  at  the  base. 
— Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  small 
flowers.  Valerian  Tribe.  P.  309. 

5.  Alohemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft,  bearing  the  stamens, 
which  vary  in  number  from  1 to  4 : petals  0. — Herba- 
ceous plants  with  stipuled  leaves  and  small  green  flowers, 
Rose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

G.  CallitrichA  Small  aquatic  plants  with  opposite 
leaves,  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and 
4-seeded  fruit.  Water-star  wort  Tribe.  P.  558. 
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Class  II.  DIAXPRIA.  2 Stamens. 


Order  I.  MOXOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 


1.  Ligustrum.  Corolla  4-cleft,  regular  ; fruit  a 
berry. — A shrub  with  smooth  leaves,  and  rvliite  panicled 
flowers.  Olive  Tribe.  P.  407. 

2.  Veronica.  Corolla  unequally  4-cleft  ; fruit  a 
2-celled  capsule. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
leaves  and  blue  or  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Pig-wort 
Tribe.  P.  458. 


3. 

4. 


o. 

6. 


PlNGUICULA. 

Utricularia. 


Lycopus. 

Salvia. 


r 


Corolla  2-lipped  and  spurred  ; 
fruit  a 1-celled  capsule. — Aquatic 
- or  bog  plants  with  delicate  yellow, 
pink,  or  purple  flowers.  Butter- 
wort  Tribe.  P.  50G. 

Corolla  gaping  ; fruit  4-lobed  and 


j 4-seeded.  — Herbaceous  plants  with 


square  stems  and  opposite  leaves.  La- 


[ biate  Tribe.  P.  474. 

7.  Circ.ea.  Sepals  2 ; petals  2. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  pinkish  white  flowers. 
Willow-herb  Tribe.  P.  208. 

8.  Fraxinus.  Calyx  0;  corolla  0;  fruit  winged, 
1-seedeiL — A lofty  tree.  Olive  Tribe.  P.  407. 

9.  Lemna.  Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants 
consisting  entirely  of  a few  simple  roots  and  small  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last,  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Duck-weed  Tribe.  P.  G43. 


Class  ITT.  TRIAXDRIA.  3 Stamens. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 

Calyx  crowning  the  fruit ; corolla 

1.  Valeriana.  5-cleft.  — Herbaceous  plants  with 

2.  PAdia.  opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers. 

Valerian  Tribe.  1’.  309. 


c 
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[ Perianth  6-cleft,  superior. — Her- 

Iris.  I baceous  plants  with  bulbous,  or 

Crocus.  < tuberous  roots,  sword-shaped,  or 
TrichonjSma.  grass-like  leaves,  and  beautiful 
flowers.  Iris  Tribe.  P.  594. 
Juncus.  Penanth,  G-cleft,  inferior. — Mostly  marsh 
plants  with  cylindrical  stems  and  leaves,  and  brownish 
green  flowers.  Push  Tribe.  P.  622. 

* Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  Class  and 
Order  ; their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes,  with  a fknver  at  the  base  of 
each.  Not  described  in  this  work. 


3. 

4. 


6. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

This  Order  contains  only  the  Grass  Tribe,  the  flowers 
of  which  consist  of  2 chaffy  valves  or  glumes  arranged 
in  small  spikes  (spikelets),  each  of  which  has  a pair  of 
glumes  at  the  base,  outside.  For  a description  of  this 
and  the  preceding  tribe,  sec  Miss  Pratt’s,  “ Grasses  and 
Sedges.” 


Order  III.  TPIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 

7.  Montia.  Sepals  2 ; capsule  3-valved. — A small 
aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  leaves  and  minute  white 
flowers.  Purslane  Tribe.  P.  226. 

8.  Holosteum.  Sepals  5 ; capsule  opening  with  6 
teeth. — A small  plant  with  opposite  leaves  and  white 
flowers  which  grow  in  umbels.  Chickweed  Tribe. 
P.  87. 

9.  Polycarpon.  Sepals  5 ; capsule  3-valved. — A 
small  plant  with  white  flowers,  bearing  its  lower  leaves 
in  whorls  of  4.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

10.  TillyEA.  Sepals  3 ; carpels  3. — A minute  plant 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  greenish-white  flowers.  Stone- 
crop  Tribe.  P.  232. 
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1. 

Dipsacus. 

2. 

ScABIOSA. 

3. 

Knautia. 

4. 

Rl'Bia. 

5. 

Galium. 

6. 

AspArula. 

7. 

Sherardia 

8. 

Mentha. 

9. 

Thymus. 

10. 

Origanum. 

11. 

GentiAna. 

12. 

GlCENDIA. 

13. 

PlantAgo. 

Class  IV.  TETRANDRIA.  4 Stamens  equal  in  length. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary  in- 
ferior ; fruit  1 -seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous  plants 
with,  flowers  in  beads.  Teazel 
Tribe.  P.  314. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary  in- 
ferior ; fruit  2-lobed  and  2-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  plants,  all  the 
British  species  of  which  have 
whorled  leaves  and  small  flowers, 
t.  Madder  Tribe.  P.  302. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary 
superior,  4-lobed  ; fruit  4-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants 
^ with  opposite  aromatic  leaves,  and 
more  or  less  irregular  flowers. 
. Labiate  Tribe.  P.474. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary 
superior;  capsule  1 -celled,  2-val- 
ved,  many-seeded. — Bitter  herbs 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  blue  or 
yellow  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe. 
P.  412. 

Corolla  4-cleft,  the  lobes  reflexed  ; 
stamens  very  long  ; capsule  2-celled,  bursting  all  round 
transversely. — Herbaceous  plants  with  spiked  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  very  long  stamens. 
Plantain  Tribe.  P.  524. 

14.  Centunculus.  Stamens  short;  capsule  1-celled, 
bursting  all  round  transversely. — A minute  plant  with 
alternate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers. 
Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

15.  Epim&oium.  Corolla  of  4 petals  with  a scale  at 
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the  base  of  each  within. — A mountainous  plant  remark- 
able for  its  thrice  ternate  leaves.  Barberry  Tribe. 


18.  Cornus.  Calyx  of  4 minute  sepals ; petals  4 ; 
fruit  a "berry-like  drupe. — A shrub  with  opposite  leaves 
and  cymes  of  white  flowers.  Cornel  Tribe.  P.  289. 

19.  Euonymus.  Fruit  an  angular  capsule  opening 
with  valves. — A shrub  remarkable  for  its  green  branches 
and  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured  capsules.  Spindle- 
tree  Tribe.  P.  133. 

20.  Parietaria.  Calyx  4-cleft;  petals  0;  stamens 
bursting  with  an  elastic  spring. — A branched  herbaceous 
plant,  with  reddish  stems  and  small  clustered  axillary 
flowers.  Nettle  Tribe.  P.  559. 

21.  Alohemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft;  p>clals  0. — A small 
tufted  plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  minute  greenish 
axillary  flowers.  Rose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

22.  Sanguisorba.  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  4 scales  at 
the  base ; petals  0. — A slender  herbaceous  plant,  with 
oblong  heads  of  brownish-purple  flowers.  Rose  Tribe. 


23.  Isnardia.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft ; petals  0. — A 
very  rare  aquatic  plant,  with  prostrate  stems  and  small 
axillary  flowers.  Willow-herb  Tribe.  P.  208. 

24.  ThAsium.  Fruit  a drupe  crowned  by  the  calyx. 
— A parasitic  plant  with  branched  herbaceous  stems, 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  whitish  flowers. 
Sandal-wood  Tribe.  P.  540. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

25.  Gentiana.  Capsule  many-seeded. — Bitter  herbs 


P.  22. 


1 6.  SenebiAra. 

17.  Card aminA. 


Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; fruit  a si- 
lique  or  silicle. — Herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  a tribe  which  usually 
have  six  stamens,  4 long  and  2 
short.  Cruciform  Flowers.  P.  30. 


P.  171. 
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with  opposite  leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Gentian 
Tribe.  P.  412. 

26.  CusciTA.  Capsule  4-seeded. — Leafless,  parasitic 
plants,  with  red,  tangled  stems,  and  wax-like  flowers. 
Bindweed  Tribe.  P.  423. 


Order  III.  TKTBAGYXIA.  4 Pistils. 


27.  Sag fx a. 

28.  Mcenchia. 

29.  Cerastiuai. 

30.  Eadiola. 


Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; capsule  many 
seeded,  opening  with  valves  or 
teeth. — Minute  plants  with  oppo- 
site leaves  and  white  flowers. 
Chickweed  Tribe.  P.  87. 

Sepals  4,  connected  below ; petals  4 ; 


greenish 


-A  mi- 
white 


capsule  8-valved,  8-celled. — A minute  much  branched 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Flax 
Tribe.  P.  107. 

31.  Till.ea.  Sepals  4;  petals  4;  carpels  4.- 
nute  plant  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
flowers.  Stonecrop  Tribe.  P.  232. 

32.  Ilex.  Corolla  wheel-shaped ; fruit  a 4-seeded 
berry. — A hard-wooded  tree  or  shrub  with  prickly 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries.  Holly  Tribe.  P.  405. 

' Perianth  single  of  4 leaves  or 
0 ; fruit  of  4 nuts. — Submersed 


33.  PotamogAton. 

34.  Kuppia. 


aquatics  with  long  stems,  mem- 
branous or  floating,  leathery 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers.  Pond-weed  Tribe. 
P.  644. 


Class  V.  PLATA  XI)  B I A.  5 Stamens. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYX1A.  1 Pistil. 

* Perianth  double  ; corolla  of  1 petal ; ovary  i-cleft, 
superior. 

1.  Echium.  2.  Pulmonaria.  3.  Litiiospermdm. 
Mertensia.  5.  Symphytum.  6.  EorAgo.  7.  Lycop- 
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sis.  8.  Anchusa.  9.  Myosotis.  10.  Asperugo. 
11.  Cynoglossum.  Ovary  4-lobed  ; fruit  of  4 seeds. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with  rough  leaves  and  salver- 
shaped, funnel-shaped,  wheel-shaped,  or  rarely  irregular 
flowers  of  1 petal.  Borage  Tribe.  P.  427. 


**  Perianth  double  of  1 petal ; ovary  undivided , 
superior. 


12.  Primula.  13.  IIottonia.  14.  Cyclamen.  15. 
Anagallis.  1G.  Lysimachta.  17.  Glaux.  18.  SAmo- 
lus.  Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; capsule 
many-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with  regular,  gene- 
rally showy  flowers.  Glaux  has  a coloured  calyx  and 
no  corolla ; in  SAmolus,  the  ovary  is  half  inferior. 
Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

Stamens  alternate  with  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla ; capsule 
4 2-valved. — Bitter  herbs  with 
showy  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe. 


19.  Menyanthes. 

20.  VlLLARSIA. 

21.  Erythraja. 


{I\  412. 

22.  Solanum.  23.  Atropa.  Fruit  a berry.  24.  Hyo- 
soyamus.  Capsule  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  opening 
by  a lid.  25.  Datura.  Capsule  4-valved. — Herba- 
ceous plants  (except  SolAnum,  which  is  somewhat 
shrubby)  with  showy  flowers,  and  often  an  offensive 
odour,  indicating  dangerous  narcotic  properties.  Night- 
shade Tribe.  P.  442. 

2G.  Verbascum.  Corolla  irregular  ; stamens  unequal 
in  length  : Herbaceous  plants  with  large  root ; leaves  and 
tall  stems  bearing  numerous  yellow  flowers.  Eigwort 


Tribe.  P.  453. 

27.  Convolvulus.  28.  CalystAgia.  Corolla  trumpet- 
shaped, entire  ; stigmas  2. — Mostly  twining  plants  with 
largo  handsome  flowers.  Bindweed  Tribe.  P.  423. 

29.  Polemonium.  Ovary  3-celled,  3-valved ; stigmas 

3. An  erect  herbaceous  plant  with  numerous  blue  or 

white  flowers  remarkable  for  their  blue  pollen.  J acob’s- 


ladder  Tribe.  P.  421. 
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30.  Azalea.  Corolla  bell-sliaped  ; stamens  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla. — A low  shrub  with  wiry  branches 
and  crowded  leaves.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 

31.  Vinca.  Corolla  salver-shaped  with  oblique  seg- 
ments.— Somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  blue  flowers, 
and  bearing  their  seeds  in  2 erect  capsules,  which  do  not 
burst.  Periwinkle  Tribe.  P.  410. 


***  Perianth  double  ; corolla  of  1 petal ; ovary  inferior. 


32.  JasionA  Flowers  in  heads  ; anthers  united  at 
the  base. — An  herbaceous  plant  with  rough  leaves  and 
heads  of  blue  flowers  surrounded,  like  the  Compound 
Flowers,  by  an  involucre.  Bell-Flower  Tribe.  P. 
382. 

33.  Lobelia.  Corolla  2-lipped,  split  to  the  base  on 
the  upper  side ; anthers  united. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  showy  flowers,  of  which  the  lower  lip  is  deeply 
lobed.  Lobelia  Tribe.  P.  388. 


Corolla  bell-  or  wheel-shaped  ; 
style  downy,  on  its  upper  part. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with 
handsome  blue  flowers.  Bell- 
__  flower  Tribe.  P.  382. 

Corolla  with  a long  tube,  gaping  ; 
berry  crowned  by  the  calyx. — Mostly  twining  shrubs 
with  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  either  axillary  or  grow 
in  heads.  Woodbine  Tribe.  P.  295. 


34.  Campanula. 

35.  Phyteuma. 

36.  LonicAra. 


****  Perianth  double;  corolla  of  4 — 5 petals;  ovary 

superior. 

37.  Bhamnus.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals  ; fruit  a 
2 — 4 seeded  berry. — Small  trees  xvitli  greenish  flowers 
and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe.  P.136. 

38.  Euonymus.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals  ; 
fruit  an  angular  capsule. — A shrub  remarkable  for  its 
green  branches  and  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured 
capsules.  Spindle-tree  Tribe.  P.  133. 
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39.  Impatiens.  Sepals  2,  coloured ; corolla  irregular, 
spurred. — Succulent  herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for 
tbe  curious  structure  of  their  bowers  and  elastic  capsules. 
Balsam  Tribe.  P.  129. 

40.  Viola.  Sepals  5 ; corolla  irregular,  spurred. — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  blue,  white,  yellow,  or  varie- 
gated bowers,  which  are  often  fragrant.  Violet  Tribe. 
P.  76. 

*****  Perianth  double  ; corolla  of  5 petals  ; ovary 
inferior. 

41.  Bibes.  Calyx  5-cleft,  bearing  the  petals  and 
stamens  ; berry  juicy. — Shrubs  with  green  bowers  and 
eatable  fruit.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tribe.  P. 
239. 

42.  TIedera.  Calyx  of  5 teeth  ; petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  the  ovary ; berry  mealy. — An  evergreen 
climbing  shrub,  bearing  its  green  bowers  in  simple 
umbels.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  28G. 

******  Perianth  single. 

43.  Glaux.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-lobed ; capsule 
with  about  5 seeds. — A sea-side  plant,  with  succulent 
leaves  and  pink  axillary  bowers.  Primrose  Tribe. 
P.  510. 

44.  IljAcebrum.  Sepals  5,  awl-shaped,  white  ; seed 

1.  — A rare  aquatic,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  minute 
leaves,  and  whorled  bowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P. 
228. 

45.  Thesium.  Perianth  4 — 5-cleft ; fruit  a drupe 
crowned  by  the  calyx. — A parasitic  plant,  with  branched 
herbaceous  stems  and  terminal  clusters  of  whitish 
bowers.  Sandal-wood  Tribe.  P.  546. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

46.  IlYDROCOTYLb,  to  79.  Myrriiis.  Petals  5;  seeds 

2,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous  plants,  mostly 
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with  hollow,  jointed  stems,  compound  leaves,  and  um- 
bels of  small  flowers.  Umbelliferous  Tribe.  P.  246. 

80.  Gentiana.  Corolla  of  1 petal ; capsule  1-celled. 
2-valved,  many-seeded. — Bitter  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe.  P.  412. 

81.  Cuscuta.  Corolla  of  one  petal  • capsule  4-seeded. 
— Leafless  parasitic  plants,  with  red  tangled  stems,  and 
wax-like  flowers.  Bindweed  Tribe.  P.  423. 

82.  Herniaria.  Sepals  5 ; petals  or  barren  stamens 
5,  alternate  with  the  stamens. — A small,  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  with  prostrate  stems  and  numerous  small 
green  flowers.  Ivnot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

83.  Scleranthus.  Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  ; petals  0. — A low,  repeatedly  forked, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  linear  leaves  and  small  green 
flowers.  Knawel  Tribe.  P.  535. 

Sepals  5,  sometimes  combined 
at  the  base  ; petals  0 ; seed  1,  en- 
closed by  thecalyx. — Herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with 
fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 

88.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  coloured  ; seed  1, 
enclosed  in  the  perianth,  not  winged. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

89.  Ulmus.  Perianth  single,  coloured  ; seed  1,  winged 
all  round. — Lofty  trees  with  purplish  flowers,  which 
appear  before  the  rough  leaves.  Elm  Tribe.  P.  564. 


84.  Chenopodium. 

85.  Suajda. 

86.  Beta. 

87.  Salsola. 


Order  III.  TBIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 
* Perianth  double. 


90.  Viburnum. 

91.  Samblcus. 


r-  Corolla  of  1 petal,  superior ; 
J fruit  a berry. — Shrubs  with  white 
] flowers  growing  in  cymes.  Wood- 
ybine  Tribe.  P.  295. 
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92.  Tama eix.  Stigmas  sessile,  feathery ; seeds  tufted 
with  down. — A shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long,  flexible 
branches,  scale-like  leaves,  and  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Tamarisk  Tribe.  P.  222. 

93.  Corrigiola.  Seed  1. — A small  herbaceous  plant, 
with  prostrate  stems,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  tufted 
white  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

94.  Spergularla.  Petals  entire ; seeds  in  a capsule, 
not  tufted  with  down. — Small  plants  with  prostrate 
stems,  narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  pink  flowers.  Knot- 
grass Tribe.  P.  228. 


95.  Stellaria. 

96.  IIolosteum. 


' Petals  2 cleft,  seeds  in  a capsule, 
not  tufted  with  down. — Small  her- 
baceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Chickweed 
. Tribe.  P.  87. 


**  Perianth  single. 

97.  Ctienopodium.  Seed  1. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 


Order  IY.  TETRAGYNIA.  4 Pistils. 

98.  Parnassia. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with 
handsome,  solitary,  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully 
veined.  Sundew  Tribe.  P.  79. 


Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA.  5 Pistils. 

Petals  bearing  the  stamens. — 
Sea-side  plants  with  handsome 
flowers,  remarkable  for  the  mem- 
■ branaceous  or  chaffy  character  of 
l the  calyx.  Thrift  Tribe.  P.  522. 
101.  Linum.  Petals  alternate  Avith  the  stamens  ; cap- 
sxde  1 0-cell  ed. — Slender  plants  Avith  narrow  leaves  and 
ornamental  floAvers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall  off. 
Flax  Tribe.  P.  107. 


99.  StaticA 
100.  Armaria. 
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102.  Cerastium.  Petals  2 cleft,  capsule  1-celled,  many- 
seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe.  P.  87. 

103.  Sparge  la.  Petals  entire,  capsule  1-celled,  many- 
seeded. — A small  herbaceous  plant,  with  whorled  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

104.  Sibbaldia.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx. — A humble  alpine  plant,  with  ternate  leaves 
and  yellowish  flowers,  of  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  very  variable  in  number.  Kose  Tribe.  P.  171. 


Order  VI.  HEXAGYKIA.  6 Pistils. 

105.  Drosera. — Bog  plants  of  humble  growth,  re- 
markable for  having  their  leaves  clothed  with  red,  viscid 
hairs.  Sun-dew  Tribe.  P.  79. 


Order  VII.  POLYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils. 

106.  Myosurus. — A small  plant  with  narrow  leaves 
and  minute  flowers,  the  pistils  of  which  are  crowded  on 
a common  receptacle,  so  as  to  resemble  a mouse’s  tail. 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  P.  2. 


Class  \ I.  1 1 E X A X D 1 1 1 A . G Stamens  of  equal  length. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYKIA.  1 Pistil. 

* Perianth  double. 

1.  Bi5rberis. — Sepals  6,  soon  falling  off ; fruit  a 
berry. — A thorny  shrub  with  drooping  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.  Barberry  Tribe.  P.  22. 

2.  i rankenia.  Calyx  G-cleft. — A sea-side  plant 
with  prostrate,  wiry  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  axillary 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Sea-heatii  Tribe.  P.  84. 
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r Calyx  in  1 2 divisions,  6 alternately 

3.  Peplis.  j smaller. — Herbaceous  marsh  plants, 

4.  L y thrum,  h with  ojjposite  leaves  and  4-cornered 

v stems.  Loosestrife  Tribe.  P.  219. 

*'*  Perianth  single,  superior. 


5.  Leucojum. 
G.  Galantiius, 
7.  Narcissus. 


Plants  Avitli  bulbous  roots  and 
slioAvy  floAvers,  Avhicli  before  expan- 
sion arc  enclosed  in  a sheath.  Ama- 
~ ryllis  Tribe.  P.  598. 


***  Perianth  single,  inferior. 

8.  Asparagus.  9.  Convallaria.  10.  Polygona- 
tum.  11.  Agraphis.  12.  Scilla.  13.  Ornithogalum. 
14.  Allium.  15.  Gagea.  16.  Tulipa.  17.  Pri- 
tillaria.  Perianth  of  G petals,  or  G-cleft ; anthers 
bursting  inAvards. — Herbaceous  plants  often  Avith  bulb- 
ous roots,  bearing  slioAvy  or  (in  Asparagus)  small  green 
floAvers.  Lily  Tribe.  P.  G07. 

Sepals  or  petals  G,  chaffy; 
filaments  doAvny. — M ostly  marsh 
plants  Avith  pithy  or  jointed 
leaves  and  greenish  floAvers ; but 
Narth^cium  has  yellorv  floAvers 
and  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
Luzula  hairy,  grass-like  leaves. 
__  Push  Tribe.  P.  622. 

21.  Acorus.  Flowers  sessile  on  a long  central 
column  or  spadix. — An  aquatic,  reed-like  plant,  the 
leaves  of  Avliich  are  fragrant  Avhen  crushed.  Cuckoo- 
pint  Tribe.  P.  G39. 

22.  Polygonum.  Perianth  5- cleft;  seed  1. — Herba- 
ceous plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

23.  Oxyria. — An  alpine,  herbaceous  plant,  with 


18.  Juncus. 

19.  Luzula. 

20.  NARTHkCIUM. 
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kidney-shaped,  juicy  loaves  and  greenish  flowers : whole 
plant  acid.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

Order  III.  TRYGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 

24.  Rumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered. — Herbaceous  plants 
■with  astringent  leaves,  which  have  sheathing  stipules, 
reddish  stems,  and  panicled,  green  flowers.  Persicaria 
Tribe.  P.  537. 

25.  Tofieldia.  Floivers  with  a 3-lobed  bract  at  the 
base  of  each  stalk. — A humble  mountain-bog  plant,  with 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  yellowish,  spiked  flowers. 
Meadow-saffron  Tribe.  P.  620. 

26.  Triglochin.  Sepals  6 ; carpels  3—6,  1-seeded. 
Sea-side  or  marsh  plants,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves, 
and  slender  spikes  of  inconspicuous  green  flowers. 
Arrow-grass  Tribe.  P.  634. 

27.  Colchicum.  Perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a very 
long  tube,  coloured. — A bulbous-rooted  plant,  with 
broad  leaves  which  wither  before  the  flowers  appear, 
and  large,  handsome,  light-purple  flowers.  Meadow- 
saffron  Tribe.  P.  620. 

28.  E Latin  A Sepals  3 ; petals  3 ; capsule  3-valved. 
— A minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems  and  oppo- 
site leaves.  Water- wort  Tribe.  P.  86. 

Order  IY.  HEXAGYNIA.  6 Pistils. 

29.  Actinocarpus.  An  herbaceous  aquatic,  remark- 
able for  the  star-like  arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Water- 
plantain  Tribe.  P.  631. 

Order  Y.  POLYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils. 

30.  Alisma.  Herbaceous  aquatics  with  smooth  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers,  each  containing  3 sepals  and  3 petals. 
Water-plantain  Tribe.  P.  631. 
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Class  VII.  HEPTANDRIA.  7 Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

1.  TrientAlis.  A northern  herbaceous  plant,  with 
ohlong,  smooth  leaves,  and  several  terminal  white  flowers 
on  slender  stalks.  Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

Class  VIII.  OCTANDRIA.  8 Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 


1.  Acer.  Capsules  2,  each  furnished  with  a long 
wing. — Trees  with  lobed  leaves  and  green  flowers,  which 
expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves.  Maple  Tribe. 
P.  121. 

2.  Chlora.  Calyx  8-cleft ; corolla  8-lobed. — An 
erect  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  hue 
of  its  leaves,  and  for  its  yellow  flowers,  which  expand 
only  in  fine  weather.  Gentian  Tribe.  P.  412. 

3.  Mon6tropa.  Flowers  in  a cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5 sepals,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a juicy  stalk  Avithout  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers. — Rird’s-nest 
Tribe..  P.  402. 


5.  Calluna.  j with  evergreen,  often  rigid,  opposite, 

6.  MenziAsia.  I or  wliorled  leaves,  and  beautiful 

l flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 


7.  VaccInium.  Corolla  of  1 petal,  4-cleft. — Small 
shrubs  Avith  simple  alternate  leaves,  and  bell-  or  wheel- 
shaped floAvers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  P.  389. 

r Petals  4. — Herbaceous  plants 

8.  (EnothAra.  * with  purple  or  yellow  floAvers  and 

9.  Epilobium.  1-valved  capsules.  Willow-herb 


* Perianth  double,  inferior. 


4.  Erica. 


r Calyx  of  4 sepals  or  4-cleft ; 
| corolla  of  1 petal,  4-cleft. — Shrubs 


Perianth  double,  superior. 


Tribe.  P.  208. 
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* * * Perianth  single. 

10.  Daphn&  Corolla  4-cleft. — A shrub  bearing 
leaves  only  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  intermixed 
with  drooping  tufts  of  green  flowers.  Daphne  Tribe. 
P.  544. 


Order  II.  DIGYXIA.  2 Pistils. 

11.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  deeply  5-cleft; 
seed  1. — Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and 
sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

12.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  single,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  4-cleft;  seed  1. — A humble  herbaceous  plant, 
with  repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers.  Iynawel  Tribe.  P.  535. 

13.  Chrysosplenium.  Perianth  single,  capsule  2- 
beaked,  many  seeded.— Herbaceous  aquatic  plants  with 
juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers. 
Saxifrage  Tribe.  P.  241. 

Order  III.  TP1GYXIA.  3 Pistils. 

14.  Polygonum.  Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  and  sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe. 
P.  537. 


Order  IV.  TETEAGYXIA.  4 Pistils. 

15.  Paris.  Sepals  8,  4 alternately  smaller;  fruit  a 
berry. — An  herbaceous  plant,  with  an  erect  stem,  bear- 
ing 4 large  leaves  and  a single,  stalked,  green  flower. — 
Herb-Paris  Tribe.  P.  GOG. 

16.  Adoxa.  Flowers  in  a terminal  head. — A delicate 
little  plant,  with  a few  bright  green  leaves  and  a round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  28G. 

17.  Ml  a tin  A Sepals  5 ; petals  4,  coloured  ; capsule 
4-celled. — A minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems 
and  opposite  leaves.  Water-wort  Tribe.  P.  86. 
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18.  Mcenchia.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4,  coloured  ; capsule 
1-celled. — A liumble  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite 
linear  leaves  and  solitary  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe. 
P.  87. 


Class  IX.  EHNEANDBIA.  9 Stamens. 

Order  I.  IiEXAGYHIA.  G Pistils. 

1.  Butomus. — An  aquatic  plant  with  long,  sword- 
shaped leaves,  and  tall  stalks  hearing  each  an  umbel 
oi'  handsome  rose-coloured  flowers.  Elowering-Kush 
Tribe.  P.  G29. 


Class  X.  DECANDBIA.  10  Stamens. 
Order  I.  MOXOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 


* Ovary  superior. 


1.  Monotropa.  Flowers  in  a cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5 sepals,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a juicy  stalk  without  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers.  Bjrd’s-nest 
Tribe.  P.  402. 

2.  Pyrola.  Sepals  5 ; corolla  of  5 deep  lobes  or 
petals.  Somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  unbranched 
stems,  simple,  smooth,  evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  often 
fragrant  flowers.  Bird’s-nest  Tribe.  P.  402. 


3.  Menziesia. 

4.  Andromeda. 

5.  Arbutus. 


r Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla  of 
J 1 petal,  egg-shaped. — Shrubs  with 
| evergreen  leaves  and  drooping 
^flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 


* * Ovary  inferior. 

6.  YacoInium.  Corolla  of  1 petal. — Small  shrubs 
with  simple,  alternate  leaves,  and  bell-  or  wheel-shaped 
flowers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  P.  389. 
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Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

* Perianth  single. 

7.  Polygonum.  Perianth  deeply  5-cleft ; seed  1. — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing 
stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

8.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
5-cleft ; seed  1. — A humble  herbaceous  plant,  with 
repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers.  Knawel  Tribe.  P.  535. 

9.  Chrysosplenium.  Capsule  2-beaked,  many-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with  juicy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Saxifrage 
Tribe.  P.  241. 

* * Perianth  double. 

10.  Saxifraga.  Petals  5 ; capsule  opening  with 
valves  or  teeth. — Mostly  alpine  herbaceous  plants,  with 
tufted  leaves  and  panicled  large  flowers.  Saxifrage 

Tribe.  P.  241. 

Petals  5 ; capsule  1 -celled,  open- 
ing with  teeth. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  glaucous,  opposite  leaves,  and 
terminal  handsome  flowers.  Pink 
-Tribe.  P.  87. 


11.  Dianthus. 

12.  Saponaria. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 


13.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single  ; seed  1. — Herba- 
ceous plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 

537. 

Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; capsule  many- 
seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with 
, opposite  leaves  and  terminal 
flowers.  Cherlkria  is  often  with- 
out petals.  Pink  and  Chickweed 
Tribes.  P.  87. 
d 


Persicaria  Tribe. 
14.  Sil£nA 
Stellaria. 
Honckenya. 
Arenaria. 
MalAchium. 

CUERLEUIA. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
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Order  IV.  PEHTAGYXIA.  5 Pistils. 
* Perianth  inferior ; carpels  5. 


20.  Sibbaldia.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx. — A humble  alpine  plant,  with  ter- 
nate  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers,  of  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  very  variable  in  number.  Rose  Tribe. 
P.  171. 


21. 

22. 


Cotyledon. 

Sedum. 


Petals  and  stamens  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Herbaceous 
■{  plants,  remarkable  for  their  thick, 
I fleshy  leaves.  Stonecrop  Tribe. 
I P.  232. 


* Perianth  inferior  ; capsule  1. 

/ 

23.  Oxalis.  Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; capsule  5-celled  ; 
seeds  enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  termite  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  Wood-sorrel 
Tribe.  P.  131. 

24.  SiliSnA  25.  Lychnis.  20.  AgrosTemma. 
27.  Stellaria.  28.  CerAstium.  Sepals  5 ; jwtals 

5 ; capsule  1 -celled. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
leaves  and  terminal  flowers.  Pink  and  Chickweed 
Tribes.  P.  87. 

* 'x‘  Perianth  superior. 

29.  Adoxa.  Flowers  in  a terminal  head. — A delicate 
little  plant,  with  a few  bright  green  leaves,  and  a round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  280. 


Class  XI.  DODECAHDEIA.  12  to  18  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 

1.  Asarum.  Perianth  single,  3-cleft. — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  2 shining  leaves  and  a solitary,  drooping, 
greenish  flower.  Birtiiwort  Tribe.  P.  547. 

Lythrum.  Calyx  with  12  divisions,  alternately 
smaller  ; petals  5. — Herbaceous  plants  with  4-cornered 
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stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  purple  flowers.  Loosestrife 
Tribe.  P.  219. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

3.  Agrimonia.  A rough  herbaceous  plant,  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  spiked,  yellow  flowers.  Pose  Tribe. 

P.  171. 


Order  III.  TPIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 

4.  Reseda.  Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants 
with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Pocket  Tribe. 
P.  72. 

Order  TV.  TETPAGYNIA.  4 Pistils. 

5.  Tormentilla.  Herbaceous  plants,  ivith  slender 
stems,  cjuinate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  Pose 

Tribe.  P.  171. 

Order  Y.  DODECAGYNIA. 

6.  Sempervivum.  A succulent,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
remarkably  thick  leaves,  and  a terminal  cyme  of  dull 
purple  flowers.  Stonecrop  Tribe.  P.  232. 

Class  XU.  I C 0 S A XI)  PI  A . 20  or  more  Stamens 

placed  on  the  Calyx. 

All  the  genera  in  this  Class  belong  to  the  Natural 
Order  Posace/E.  Pose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

Class  XIII.  POLY ANDP1  A.  Many  Stamens  inserted 
in  the  Receptacle. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  I Pistil. 

1.  Delphinium.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one 
spurred. — A slender,  herbaceous  plant  with  terminal 
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dusters  of  irregular,  blue  flowers.  Crowfoot  Tribe. 
P.  2. 

Sepals  2 ; petals  4. — Herbaceous 
plants  with  showy  flowers,  and 
abounding  in  white  or  yellow 
juice,  which  is  narcotic.  Poppy 
Tribe.  P.  27. 

6.  Acta; a.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4. — An  herbaceous 
plant  with  triangular  stems,  twice-ternate  leaves,  and 
terminal  clusters  of  white  flowers. — Crowfoot  Tribe. 
P.  2. 

7.  HeliAnthemum.  Sepals  5,  the  two  outer  smallest, 
or  sometimes  wanting  ; petals  0. — Small  shrubs  with 
oblong  leaves  and  showy,  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
Kock-rose  Tribe.  P.  7 4. 

8.  TfLiA.  Sepals  5 ; equal  ; petals  5. — Lofty  trees 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  which  grow 
several  together  from  the  middle  of  an  oblong  bract. 
Lime  Tribe.  P.  115. 

{Sepals  and  petals  numerous. — 
Aquatic  plants  with  floating  leaves 
and  large  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
Water-lily  Tribe.  P.  25. 


2.  Papaver. 

3.  Meconopsis. 

4.  Glauoium. 

5.  Chelidonium. 


Order  II.  PENTAGYNIA.  2—6  Pistils. 

11.  ResAda.  Flowers  irregular  ; capsule  solitary,  ©pen 
at  the  top. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants 
with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Rocket  Tribe.  P.  72. 

All  the  remaining  plants  in  this  Order  belong  to  the 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  P.  2. 

Order  III.  POLYGYRIA.  Many  Pistils. 

All  the  plants  of  this  Order  belong  to  the  Crowfoot 
Tribe.  P.  2. 
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Class  XIV.  DIDYHAMIA.  4 Stamens,  2 longer 
than  the  other  2, 

Order  I.  G YMN  0 S PEKM I A.  Ovaries  4,  1 -seeded. 

1.  Verbena.  Corolla  slightly  irregular ; Ovaries 
united. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with  a rougliish 
stem,  and  terminal  slender  spikes  of  small  lavender 
flowers.  Verbena  Tribe.  P.  504. 

All  the  remaining  plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
Labiate  Tribe.  P.  47 4. 


Order  II.  AXGIOSPERMIA.  Ovary  single, 
many-seeded. 

2.  Linn.ea.  Corolla  hell-shaped,  regular. — A beau- 
tiful northern  plant  with  trailing  stems,  roundish  leaves, 
and  delicate  pink  flowers,  which  hang  in  pairs  from  the 
summit  of  a slender  stalk.  Woodbine  Tribe.  P.  295. 

Flowers  irregular,  forming  a spike 
on  a leafless  scaly  stalk. — Parasitic 
herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for 
being  entirely  destitute  of  leaves. 
IIroom-rape  Tribe.  P.  449. 
plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 


3. 

4. 


OrobanchA 

Lathr.-ea. 


All  the  remainim 


Figwort  Tribe.  P.  453. 


Class  XV.  TETRAD YXAMIA.  6 Stamens,  4 long 
and  2 short. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous 
Tribe.  P.  36. 


Class  XVI.  MOXADELPHIA.  Stamens  united  by 
tlieir  filaments  into  1 set. 

Order  I.  PENTAN1  )R1  A.  5 Stamens. 


1.  Erodium. 

2.  Geranium. 


f Ovary  of  5 carpels,  placed  round  a 
I long  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous 
"i  plants  with  lobed  or  compound  leaves 
j and  purple  flowers.  Geranium  Tribe. 
IP.  123. 
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3.  Linum.  Capsule  10-celled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  slender  stems,  narrow  leaves,  and  delicate  flowers. 
Flax  Tribe.  P.  107. 


Order  II.  DECAXDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

4.  Geranium.  Ovary  of  5 carpels,  placed  round  a 
long  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous  plants  with  lobed 
or  compound  leaves  and  purple  flowers.  Geranium 
Tribe.  P.  123. 

2.  Ox  a lis.  Capsule  5-eolled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  ternate  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  Wood-sorrel 
Tribe.  P.  131. 

3.  Ulex.  4.  Genista.  5.  Ononis.  G.  Anthyllis. 
Flowers  papilionaceous. — Shrubs  or  herbs,  well  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  corolla,  and  by 
their  2-valved  capsules  or  legumes.  Pea  and  Bean 
Tribe.  P.  139. 

Order.  III.  POLYANDRIA.  20  Stamens  or  more. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  belong  to  the  Mallow 
Tribe.  P.  110. 


Class  XVII.  DIADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined  by 
their  filaments  into  2 sets. 

Order  I.  HEXANDRIA.  G Stamens. 


1. 

2. 


Cory dalis. 
Fumaria. 


r Sepals  2 ; petals  4,  unequal,  one 
of  them  swollen  or  spurred  at  the 
base. — Herbaceous  pi  ants,  often  with 
long  climbing  stems  and  clusters  of 
small  flowers.  Fumitory  Tribe. 
vP.  33. 


Order  II.  OCTAHDRIA.  8 Stamens. 

3.  Polygala.  Sepals  5,  the  two  inner  large  and 
petal-like  : petals  combined  with  the  filaments.  Milk- 
wort Tribe.  P.  83. 
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Order  III.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  have  papilionaceous 
flowers,  vdth  the  stamens  combined  into  2 sets  of  9 
and  1.  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe.  P.  139. 

Class  XVIII.  POLYADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined 
by  their  filaments  into  3 or  more  sets. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  St.  John’s- 
Wort  Tribe.  P.  117. 

Class  XIX.  SYXGEXESIA.  Stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  into  a tube  ; Flowers  compound. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Compound 
Flowers.  P.  319. 

Class  XX.  GYNANDPIA.  Stamens  growing  in  the 
pistil,  and  united  with  it. 

Order  I.  MOXANDRIA.  1 Stamen,  and 

Order  II.  DIANDRIA.  2 Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  these  two  orders  belong  to  the 
Orchideous  Tribe.  P.  582. 

Order  III.  HEXANDRIA.  6 Stamens. 

1.  Aristolochia.  Perianth  single,  tubular,  curved. 
— A climbing  plant  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  pale 
yellow  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  swollen  at  the.  base 
and  contracted  near  the  mouth.  Birthwort  Tribe. 

P.  547. 

Class  XXI.  MONCECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  filowers  on  the  same  ‘plant. 

Order  I.  MONANDRIA.  1 Stamen. 

1.  Euphorbia.  Several  barren  flowers,  and  1 fertile, 
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contained  in  a bract,  or  involucre  of  1 leaf;  ovary 
3-lobed,  3-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  abounding  in 
acrid,  milky  juice,  branched  principally  above,  and  bear- 
ing many  green  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe.  P.  549. 

2.  CALiiTRiciiii  Ovary  4-lobod  ; styles  2. — Small 
aquatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous 
axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit. 
Water-star  wort  Tribe.  P.  558. 

3.  Zannichellia.  Ovaries  4,  styles  4. — A submersed 
aquatic  plant  with  numerous  slender  stems,  linear  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  green  flowers.  4.  Zosti'ira.  Ovaries 
4 ; style  1,  2-cleft. — A submersed  marine  plant,  with 
long,  grassy  leaves,  some  of  which  are  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  contain  barren  and  fertile  flowers  without 
petals,  arranged  alternately  in  2 rows  on  a common 
stalk.  Pond-weed  Tribe.  P.  044. 

5.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  in  separate 
rings  round  a common  central  column  or  spadix. — A 
curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large,  glossy  leaves,  from 
among  which  rises  a sheath  containing  a solid  crimson 
column  bearing  a ring  of  stamens  about  the  middle, 
and  a row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint  Tribe. 
P.  639. 


Order  II.  DIANDEIA.  2 Stamens. 

6.  CaelitrichA  Ovary  4-lobed  ; styles  2. — Aquatic 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous,  axillary 
flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit.  Water- 
starwort  Tribe.  P.  55 8. 

7.  Lemna.  Ovary  1 -celled;  style  1;  stigma  1. — 
Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants,  consisting 
entirely  of  a few  thread-like  roots  and  simple  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Duckweed  Tribe.  P.  043. 

8.  Carex.  Inflorescence  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales  or  glumes,  with  a flower  at  the 
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base  of  each.  Sedge  Tribe.  Not  described  in  this 
work.  (See  Miss  Pratt’s  “ Grasses  and  Sedges.”) 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA.  3 Stamens. 

9.  Tv pn a.  Inflorescence  in  a large  terminal  spike, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  stamens  only,  the  lower 
pistils  only.  10.  SpargAnium.  Inflorescence  in  globular 
heads,  of  which  the  upper  ones  contain  stamens  only, 
the  lower  pistils  only. — Aquatic  plants  with  linear 
leaves  growing  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds. 
Reed-mace  Tribe.  P.  635. 

* Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  order ; 
their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes,  formed  of  chaffy 
scales  or  glumes,  with  a flower  at  the  base  of  each.  Not 
described  in  this  work.  (See  Miss  Pratt’s  “ Grasses  and 
Sedges.”) 


Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA.  4 Stamens. 

11.  Littorella.  Barren  flower  : sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; 
stamens  very  long. — Fertile  flower : ovary  1-seeded  ; 
style  very  long. — An  herbaceous  marsh  plant  with 
fleshy,  linear  leaves,  a stalked,  barren  flower,  and  sessile, 
fertile  flowers.  Plantain  Tribe.  P.  524. 

12.  Alnus.  Flowers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 

are  3-cleft. — A tree  with  smooth  jagged  leaves  and 
numerous  small  catkins.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe. 

P.  565. 

13.  Myrica.  Flowers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 

are  entire. — A shrub,  growing  in  boggy  ground,  well- 
distinguished  by  its  resinous,  aromatic  catkins,  which 
appear  before  the  leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe. 

P.  565. 

14.  Rex  us.  Sepals  4 ; styles  3 ; capsule,  with  3 

beaks. — A hard-wooded  shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  green  axillary  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe. 
P.  549. 
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Flotvers  in  spikes  or  clusters  ; 
calyx  of  the  barren  flower  of  4 
sepals,  or  4-cleft ; seed  1. — Her- 

15.  Parietaria.  baceous  plants  with  hairy  or 

16.  UrtIca.  stinging  leaves,  and  small,  green 

flowers,  which  are  remarkable 

for  the  elasticity  of  their  stamens. 

.Nettle  Tribe  P.  559. 

Order  Y.  PENT  AN  DEI  A.  5 Stamens. 

17.  Atriplex.  Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  often  angular  and  mealy  leaves,  and 
leafy  compound  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  which,  as 
well  as  the  foliage,  are  not  unfrequently  tinged  Avith 
red.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 

Order  YI.  POLYANDKIA.  More  than  5 Stamens. 

18.  Myriophyllum.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; 
pistils  4. — Submersed  aquatics,  with  finely-divided 
leaves  and  small  Avhorled  or  spiked  flowers.  Mare’s- 
tail  Tribe.  P.  215. 

19.  CerAtophyllum.  Sepals  numerous  ; petals  0 ; 
stamens  18 — 20  ; pistil  1. — Submersed  aquatics  with 
finely  divided,  rigid,  and  whorled  leaves.  Hornavort 
Tribe.  P.  218. 

20.  Sagittaria.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3. — An  herba- 
ceous aquatic,  remarkable  for  its  large  arroAV-shaped 
leaves,  and  delicate  lilac  flowers.  Water-plantain 
Tribe.  P.  631. 

21.  PoTkiiiUM.  Flowers  in  a round  head,  the  upper 
fertile,  the  lower  barren. — A slender  herbaceous  plant, 
Avith  pinnate  leaves,  and  round  heads  of  greenish 
floAvers,  Avhich  are  remarkable  for  their  tufted  pistils 
and  long  stamens.  Eose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

22.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate rings  round  a common  central  column  or  spadix. — 
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A curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large  glossy  leaves, 
from  among  which  rises  a sheath  containing  a solid 
crimson  column,  bearing  a ring  of  stamens  about  the 
middle,  and  a row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint 
Tribe.  P.  G39. 

23.  Quercus.  24.  Fagus.  25.  Castanea.  26.  Be- 
tula.  27.  Carpinus.  28.  Corylus.  Barren  flowers 
in  a catkin  or  loose  spike. — Trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
a nut,  wholly  or  in  part  enclosed  in  a tough  case,  with 
the  exception  of  Betula,  the  small  nut  of  which  is 
winged.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565, 

Order  VII.  MONADELPHIA.  Stamens  united 
in  1 set. 

1.  Pinus.  Trees  with  resinous  wood,  and  linear,  often 
rigid  leaves,  and  bearing  their  fruit  in  cones.  Fir- 
Tribe  P.  574. 

Class  XXII.  DICECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  flowers  and  on  different  plants. 

Order  I.  DIAXDBIA.  2 Stamens  ( sometimes .) 

1 . Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a single  flower  ; stigmas  2 ; seeds  cottony. 
— Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and 
simple  leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  IL  TRIANDBIA.  3 Stamens. 

/ 

2.  Empetrum.  Perianth  of  several  scales ; filaments 
very  long  ; stigma  1,  rayed. — A small  shrub  with  heatli- 
like  leaves,  small  flowers,  and  black  berries.  Crow- 
berry  Tribe.  P.  549. 

3.  Buscus.  Flowers  solitary,  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaf ; sepals  6 ; petals  0. — A low  shrub  with  green 
branches,  stout  leaves  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
thorn,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Lily 
Tribe.  P.  607. 
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4.  ValeriAna.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bearing  tbe 
stamens  ; seed  1,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a simple'  stem,  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  a ter- 
minal corymb  of  light-pink  flowers.  Valerian  Tribe. 
P.  309. 

5.  Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a single  flower  ; stigmas  2 ; seeds  cottony. — 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and  simple 
leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  TIL  TETRANDRIA.  4 Stamens . 

G.  Viscum.  Petals  4,  fleshy  ; fruit  a 1 -seeded  berry. 
A parasitic  shrub  with  green  branches,  leathery  leaves, 
and  conspicuous  white  berries.  Mistletoe  Tribe. 
P.  292. 

7.  HippophAe.  Barren  floxver  : perianth  2-cleft ; — • 
fertile  flower : perianth  4-cleft ; fruit  one-seeded,  berry- 
like. — A sea-side,  thorny  shrub,  with  silvery  leaves 
and  orange-coloured  fruit.  Oleaster  Tribe.  P.  543. 

8.  Rhamnus.  Calyx  4-cleft;  petals  4. — A thorny 
shrub,  with  simple  serrated  leaves,  numerous  greenish 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe. 
P.  136. 

9.  M yrIca.  Flowers  in  catkins. — A shrub,  growing 
in  boggy  ground,  well  distinguished  by  its  resinous, 
aromatic  catkins,  which  appear  before  the  leaves. 
Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

10.  Urtica.  Barren  flower : sepals  4 ; petals  0; — 
fertile  flower  : sepals  2 ; petals  0:  seed  1. — An  erect, 
scarcely  branched,  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite,  sting- 
ing leaves,  and  small  green  flowers,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  elasticity  of  their  stamens.  Nettle  Tribe. 
P.  559. 


Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA.  5 Stamens. 

11.  IIumulus.  Barren  flower  solitary;  sepals  5; 
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petals  0 ; — fertile  flowers  in  large  membranaceous  catkin. 
— A climbing  plant  with  rough  stems,  lobed  leaves,  and 
handsome  clusters  of  drooping  catkins.  Nettle  Tribe. 
P.  559. 

1 2.  Rib  its.  Calyx  5-cleft ; sepals  5,  inserted  on  the 
calyx ; fruit  a berry. — An  alpine  shrub  with  lobed 
leaves,  erect  clusters  of  green  flowers,  and  red  berries. — 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tribe.  P.  239. 

13.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed  ; sepals  5 ; filaments 
3 ; anthers  5 ■ fruit  a berry. — A climbing  plant  with 
elegantly  lobed,  downy  leaves,  greenish  flowers  and 
scarlet  berries.  Gourd  Tribe.  P.  224. 

14.  Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  contain  each  a single  flower. — A handsome  shrub 
with  long,  flexible  branches,  glossy  leaves,  and  seeds 
tufted  with  silky  down.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  V.  HEXANDRIA.  6 Stamens. 

15.  Tamus.  Perianth  single,  in  6 ecpial  segments; 
fruit  a berry. — A climbing  plant,  with  heart-shaped, 
glossy  leaves,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries. 
Yam  Tribe.  P.  604. 

16.  Rumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx. — Herbaceous  plants  with  erect  stems,  acid  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  green  flowers  tinged  with  red.  Persi- 
caria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

Order  VI.  OCTANDRIA,  8 Stamens. 

17.  Populus.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged  ; stamens  8 — 30. — Lofty  trees  remark- 
able for  having  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flat- 
tened vertically.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

18.  Sedum.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4. — A mountain  plant, 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  remarkable 
for  the  rose-like  scent  of  its  roots.  Stonecrop  Tribe. 
P.  232. 
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Order  VII.  ENNEANDRIA.  9 Stamens. 

19.  MercuriAlis.  Sepals  3;  petals  0;  capsule  2- 
lobed.— Herbaceous  plants  with  roughish  leaves,  bearing 
small  green  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Spurge  Tribe. 
P.  549. 


Order  VIII.  DECANDRl'A.  10  Stamens . 

20.  Lyoiinis.  Calyx  5-cleft ; petals  5. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  dowry  oblong  leaves,  and  large  bright- 
purple  or  white  flowers.  Pink  Tribe.  P.  87. 


OiiDEit  IX.  POLY  ANDREA.  Many  Stamens. 

21.  Stratiotes.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3. — A curious 
aquatic  plant,  with  sword-shaped,  pricldy  leaves,  and 
large,  white  flowers,  which  grow  from  a 2-leaved  sheath. 
Frog-bit  Tribe.  P.  579. 

22.  Populus.  Inflorescence  in  a catkin,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged. — Lofty  trees,  remarkable  for  having 
the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flattened  vertically. 
Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 


Order  X.  MONADELPIIIA. 

Stamens  united  by  tlieir  filaments  into  1 set. 

23.  -Juniper us.  Berry  formed  of  the  united  scales  of 
the  catkin,  3-seeded. — A shrub  with  pricldy,  evergreen 
leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  purple  berries.  Fir 
Tribe.  P.  574. 

24.  Taxus.  Seed  solitary,  half  invested  with  a fleshy 
CUp. — a hard- wooded  tree,  with  linear,  evergreen  leaves, 
and  scarlet  seed-vessels.  Fir  Tribe.  P.  574. 
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Order  XI.  POLYADELPHIA. 

Stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into  3 sets. 

25.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed  ; petals  5 ; fila- 
ments 5. — A climbing  plant,  with  elegantly-lobed  downy 
leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Gourd 
Tribe.  P.  224. 


Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA.  Floivers  of  2 kinds  ; 
some  bearing  Stamens  and  Pistils ; some , Stamens 
only  ; and  some,  pistils  only. 

Order  I.  MOXCECIA. 

All  three  kinds  of  Flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

1.  A triplex.  Herbaceous,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  often  angular  and  mealy  leaves, 
and  leafy,  compound  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  which, 
as  well  as  the  foliage,  are  often  tinged  Avith  red.  Goose- 
foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 


Class  XXIY.  CPYPTOGAMIA. 

This  Class,  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the  Linnuean 
Arrangement,  comprises  all  plants  in  Avhich  the  exist- 
ence of  stamens  and  pistils  cannot  be  detected.  Here 
are  placed  the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens, 
Fungi,  and  Sea-weeds,  none  of  which  are  described  in 
this  work. 


NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS. 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  or 
EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  class  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
are  composed  of  two,  or  more,  lobes,  called  cotyledons, 
which  enclose  the  plumule,  or  embryo  of  the  future 
plant.  As  germination  commences,  the  plumule  length- 
ens downwards  into  a root,  called  in  its  early  stage,  a 
radicle  : at  the  same  time  the  upper  extremity  lengthens 
into  a stem,  which  is  composed  of  bark,  woody  fibre, 
spiral  vessels,  cellular  tissue,  and  a central  column  of 
pith.  The  stem  increases  in  diameter  by  deposits 
beneath  the  bark,  but  outside  the  existing  fibre.  Hence, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are  called  Exogenous 
(increasing  by  additions  on  the  outside).  In  all  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  class  the  wood  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers,  the  hardest  part  being  nearest  the  pith. 
The  leaves  are  reticulated,  or  furnished  with  a network 
of  veins.  The  Jlmvers  are  furnished  with  stamens  and 
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pistils ; 5 or  4,  or  some  multiple  of  5 or  4,  being  the 
predominating  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification. 


Sub-class  I. 

THALAMIFLOR2E. — Ord.  I— XXII. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ; petals  dis- 
tinct, inserted  into  the  receptacle  or  thalamus  ; stamens 
springing  from  below  the  base  of  the  ovary. 


Natural  Order  I. 

EANUNCULACE/E. — The  Crowfoot  Tribe. 

Sepals  generally  5 ; petals  5 or  more,  frequently  irregu- 
lar in  form  ; stamens  indefinite  in  number,  inserted  on 
the  receptacle  ; ovaries  generally  numerous  ; fruit  con- 
sisting of  several  one  or  many-seeded  carpels  ; in  Adcea, 
a berry. — An  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  inhabiting  for  the 
most  part  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  All  the 
British  species  are  herbaceous,  leaves  generally  much 
divided,  and  flowers  showy ; sepals  and  petals  often 
running  into  one  another,  sometimes  extended  into 
spurs.  Most  of  them  possess  acrid  and  poisonous  pro- 
perties if  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  not  a few  pro- 
duce wounds  if  applied  to  the  skin.  Some  species  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  extract  of  Monks- 
hood is  still  employed  to  relieve  pain  in  affections  of 
the  nerves.  The  Hellebore  was  held  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancients,  as  a specific  for  madness  ; the  gar- 
den-flower known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Christmas 
Rose  belongs  to  this  family.  Ranunculus  sceleratus  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  diffused  plants,  being  as  com- 
mon in  America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  it 
is  in  our  own  marshes. 
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* Carpels  one-seeded. 

1.  Clematis  (Traveller’s  Joy). — Sepals  4 — 6,  re- 
sembling petals ; corolla  wanting ; carpels  terminated 
by  a long  feathery  tail.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  clema, 
a vine-shoot.) 

2.  Thalictrtjm  (Meadow  Eue). — Sepals  4 — 5 ; corolla 
wanting  ; carpels  without  tails.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
thallo,  to  flourish.) 

3.  Anemone  (Wind-flower). — Sepals  and  petals  alike. 
5 — 15  ; involucre  of  3 cut  leaves,  distant  from  the 
flower.  (N  ame  from  the  Greek,  anemos,  the  wind,  from 
the  exposed  place  of  growth.) 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5 — 10, 
without  a nectary  at  the  base ; carpels  without  tails. 
(Name  from  Adonis,  a youth  who  was  killed  by  a 
wild  boar,  and  whose  blood  is  fabled  to  have  stained 
flowers.) 

5.  Ranunculus  (Crowfoot,  Buttercup,  Lesser  Celan- 
dine, &c.) — Sepals  5 (rarely  3) ; petals  5 (rarely  nu- 
merous), with  a nectary  at  the  base.  (Name  from  the 
Latin,  rana,  a frog,  an  annual  which  frequents  the  kind 
of  places  where  these  plants  grow.) 

6.  Myoserus  (Mouse-tail). — Sepals  5,  prolonged  at 
the  base  into  a spur  ; petals  5 ; carpels  crowded  into  a 
lengthened  spike.  (Name,  Greek  for  a mouse’s  tail.) 


**  Carpels  many  seeded. 

7.  Trollies  (Globe-flower). — Sepals  about  15,  re- 
sembling petals ; petcds  5 or  more,  small,  narrow. 
(Name  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  German  word, 
signifying  a globe.) 

8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). — Sepals  and  petals 
alike,  5 or  more.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  cdlaihus,  a 
cup,  which  its  flowers  resemble.) 

9.  Hell£ bores  (Hellebore). — Sepals  5,  petal-like,  pc  r- 
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sistent;  ‘petals  small,  tubular;  carpels  3 — 10.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  helein,  to  injure,  and  bora,  food.) 

10.  AquiiAgia  (Columbine). — Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off ; petals  5,  tubular,  gaping  upwards,  and 
terminating  below  in  a curved,  horn-shaped  spur  ; car- 
pels 5.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  aquila,  an  eagle,  to  the 
claws  of  which  its  nectaries  bear  a fancied  resemblance.) 

1 1.  Delphinium  (Larkspur). — Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off,  the  upper  one  helmet-shaped,  with  a 
long  spur  at  the  base  ; petals  4,  the  two  upper  on  long 
stalks,  and  concealed  in  the  spurred  sepal ; carpel  3 — 5. 
(Name  from  delphin,  a dolphin,  to  which  animal  the 
upper  leaf  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

12.  Aconitum  (Monk’s-hood). — Sepals  5,  petal-like; 
the  upper  one  helmet-shaped  but  not  spurred ; nectaries 
2,  stalked,  tubular  at  the  extremity,  and  concealed 
beneath  the  helmet-shaped  sepal ; carpels  3 — 5.  (Name 
of  uncertain  origin.) 

13.  Acta; a (Bane-berry). — Sepals  4,  soon  falling  off; 
petals  4 ; fruit  a many-seeded  berry.  (Name  from  the 
< Jreek,  acte,  the  elder,  from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves 
of  the  two  plants.) 

14.  L.uonia  (Peony). — Sepals  5,  unequal ; petals 
5 — 10  ; carpels  2 — 5,  w i 1 1 1 ilcsliy  stigmas  formed  of 
two  plates.  (Name  from  Pceon,  a Greek  physician,  who 
is  said  to  have  cured  wounds  with  it.) 

1.  Clematis. 

1.  C.  Vitalba  (Traveller’s  Joy). — The  only  British 
species.  A hedge-shrub,  common  where  limestone  fir 
chalk  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
climbing  other  shrubs  by  the  help  of  its  twisting  leaf 
stalks  ; well  distinguished  in  summer  by  its  numerous 
greenish-white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  ren- 
dered yet  more  conspicuous  by  its  tufts  of  feathered 
seed-vessels,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Old 
Man’s  Beard.”  It  received  its  name  from  “ decking  and 
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adorning  waies  and  hedges  where  people  travel.  — 
El.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


2.  Tiialictrum  (Meadow  Eue). 


1.  T.  alpmum 
(Alpine  Meadow 
Eue).  — Stem  un- 
branched ; flowers  in 
a simple  terminal 
cluster,  drooping 
when  fully  expand- 
ed. — A graceful 
little  plant,  from  4 
to  0 inches  high, 
common  on  the 
mountains  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales. — 
El.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

2.  7'.  minus  (Lesser 
Meadow  Eue).  — 
Stem  zigzag,  branch- 
ed ; leaves  thrice 
pinnate ; leaflets 
three-cleft,  glaucous; 
flowers  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping. — 
In  limestone  and 
ttialictrum  alpInum  ( Meadow  Rue).  chalky  pastures,  or 

on  banks  of  shell-sand,  among  bushes  ; i— 2 feet  high. 
Often  detected,  like  the  following,  by  its.  conspicuous 
yellow  stamens. — El.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  T.  flavum  (Yellow  Meadow  Eue).  Stem  erect, 
branched  ; leaves  twice  pinnate  ; flowers  crowded,  erect. 
— blot  uncommon  about  the  banks  ol  ditches  and  rivers  , 
3 — 1 feet  high.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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3.  A.  nemorosa  ( Wood  Anemone). 

1.  A.  nemorosa  (Wood  Anemone,  Wind-flower). — 
Flmner  drooping  ; sepals  or  petals  6 ; carpels  without 
tails. — This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  spring  flowers, 
adorning  our  upland  woods  at  the  season  when  prim- 
roses and  violets  are  in  perfection.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  generally  white,  but  not  un frequently  tinged 
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with  pink  externally ; more  rarely  they  are  of  a deli- 
cate sky-blue,  both  within  and  without. — FI.  March — 
May.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Pulsatilla  (Pasque-flower). — Flower  slightly 
drooping  ; sepals  or  petals  6 ; carpels  with  feathery  tails. 
— In  high  chalky  pastures,  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  last.  The  flowers  are  of  a violet  blue,  and  appear 
about  the  season  of  Easter  ( Pdques ),  from  which  the 
plant  derives  its  name. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

■"  Two  other  species  of  Anemone  are  described  by 
British  botanists,  A.  Apenmna  ami  A.  ranunculoules, 
but  they  are  doubtful  natives,  and  rarely  met  with. 
The  former  has  blue  flowers,  of  12  or  more  petals  or 
sepals,  anil  the  latter  has  yellow  flowers. 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). 

1.  A.  autumndlis. — The  only  British  species.  A 
pretty  herbaceous  plant,  with  finely  cut  leaves  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  in  shape  are  very  like 
buttercups.  It  occurs  as  a weed  in  corn-fields,  but  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a native. — FI.  Sept.,  Oct.  Annual. 

5.  Ranunculus  (Buttercup,  &c.) 

*'  Flowers  white. 

1.  R.  aqudtilis  (Water  Crowfoot). — Stem  submersed  ; 
lower  leaves  deeply  cleft  into  hair-like  segments,  upper 
ones  floating,  tliree-lobed,  variously  cut. — A very  vari- 
able plant : when  growing  in  swiftly  running  water  the 
plant  is  wholly  composed  of  hair-like  leaves  ; but  when 
growing  in  stagnant  water  it  produces  flattened  leaves 
as  well,  and  abundance  of  large  showy  flowers.  The 
foliage  of  this  species  is  destitute  of  the  acrid  proper- 
ties which  exist  in  the  rest  of  the  genus. — FI.  May — 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  R.  hederdceus  (Ivy -leaved  Crowfoot). — Leaves  all 
rounded  and  lobed ; petals  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; stamens  5 — 10. — Smaller  than  the  last,  growing 
either  in  water,  or  close  to  the  water’s  edge. — FI.  all 
the  summer.  Perennial. 
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r.  aquAtiijs  ( Water  Crowfoot ). 

**  Flowers  yellow  ; leaves  undivided. 

3.  R.  Lingua  (Great  Spear-wort). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering  to  a point,  sessile : stem  erect. — The  largest 
British  species,  2—4  feet  high,  growing  in  watery 
places. — FI.  July.  Perennial 

4.  R.  Fldmmula  (Lesser  Spear-wort). — Leaves  nar- 
row, tapering  to  a point,  slightly  stalked;  stem  creep- 
ing at  the  base. — Sides  of  watery  places,  much  smaller 
than  the  last;  leaves  sometimes  clothed  with  silky 
hairs. — FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 
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u.  ficaria  (Lesser  Celandine). 

■r).  It.  Ficaria  (Lesser  Celandine). — Leaves  heart-,  or 
kidney -shaped,  angular  ; sepals  3 ; petals  about  9. — One 
of  our  brightest  spring  flowers,  studding  every  hank 
with  its  numerous  glossy  star-like  flowers.  It  is  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  a distinct  genus,  when  it  is  called 
Ficaria  verna. — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 

***  Flowers  yellow  ; leaves  divided  ; carpels  smooth  . 

fl.  II.  auricomus  (Wood  Crowfoot). — Leaves  smooth, 
lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  lobed ; upper  ones  deeply 
divided;  petals  unequal  in  size. — Woods,  common. 
F leavers  mostly  irregular,  owing  to  some  of  the  petals 
being  imperfectly  developed. — FI.  April,  May.  Peren- 
nial. 

7.  II.  sceleratus  (Celery-leaved  Crowfoot). — Leaves 
smooth,  cut  into  oblong  segments;  stem  hollow,  juicy  ; 
carpels  collected  into  an  oblong  head. — A highly  acrid 
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species,  from  G inch.es  to  2 feet  high,  growing  in  watery 
places  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves  glossy  • petals 
inconspicuous. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

8.  11.  bulbosas  (Bulbous  Buttercup). — Calyx  reflexed  ; 
flower-stalks  channeled  ; root  bulbous. — This  is  by  chil- 
dren associated  with  the  two  following,  under  the  name 
of  Buttercups.  Meadows. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


n.  hri’ens  {Creeping  Buttercup.) 


9.  Jl.  repens  (Creeping  Buttercup). — Calyx  spread- 
ing ; flower-  stalks  channeled  ; root  creeping. — Moist 
meadows  and  sides  of  ditches.  A troublesome-  weed, 
increasing  by  creeping  shoots,  or  scions,  which  take 
root  wherever  a leaf  is  produced. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

10.  R.  acris  (Meadow  Crowfoot). — Calyx  spreading  ^ 
flower-stalks  cylindrical,  not  furrowed  ; root  composed  of 
long  fibres. — Meadows,  common.  Well  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as 
by  its  slender  stem,  and  by  the  narrower  segments  of  its 
upper  leaves.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial.  A double 
variety  is  common  in  gardens,  under  the  name  of  Yellow 
Bachelor’s  Buttons. 


CROWFOOT  TRIBE. 
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****  piowers  yellow ; leaves  divided;  carpels  not 
smooth. 

11.  R.  hirsutus  (Pale  Hairy  Buttercup). — Calyx  re- 
flexed ; root  fibrous ; carpels  margined,  and  rough  with 
'small  warts. — Meadows  and  waste  ground.  Smaller 
than  either  of  the  last  three,  for  stunted  specimens  of 
which  it  might  be  mistaken. — PI.  June — October.  An- 
nual. A double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild. 

12.  R.  arvensis  (Corn  Crowfoot). — Calyx  spreading  ; 
carpels  large  and  prickly. — Corn-fields.  Well  distin- 
guished by  its  deeply-cut  smooth  foliage,  as  'well  as  by 
its  prickly  carpels.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
genus  ; yet  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of 
partridges. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

13.  It  parviflorus  (Small-flowered  Crowfoot). — Stem 
prostrate,  hairy ; seeds  covered  with  small  hooked 
prickles. — Fields  and  waste  places,  not  common.  Well 
distinguished  by  its  hairiness,  prostrate  mode  of  growth, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  which  grow  opposite  the 
leaves. — FI.  May — August.  Annual. 

* Most  of  the  plants  in  this  genus  are  acrid,  and  are 
said  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  if  mixed  largely  with  their 
food.  li.  Flummula  and  sceleratus  are  used  in  the 
Hebrides  to  raise  blisters ; these  are,  however,  of  objec- 
tionable use,  being  likely  to  produce  sores  difficult  to 
heal.  li.  aqudtilis  is  by  some  botanists  separated  into 
several  species.  Another  species,  li.  alpestris,  which 
grows  on  the  Clova  mountains,  has  divided  leaves  and 
white  flowers. 


G.  Myosurus  ( Mouse-tail ). 

1.  M.  minimus  (Common  Mouse-tail). — A small  an- 
nual plant,  3 — G inches  high,  growing  in  gravelly  or 
chalky  cornfields  in  many  parts  of  England,  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  British  plant  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  ripe  carpels  into  the  appearance  of  a 
mouse  s tail. — FI.  May.  Annual. 


H 
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mvosCrus  ( Mouse-tail ). 


7.  Trolliub  ( Globe  Flower). 

1.  Europteus  (Mountain  Globe  Flower). — A large 
and  handsome  plant,  common  in  gardens,  and  growing 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
the  north  of  England.  The  flowers  are  composed  of 
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about  fifteen  concave  sepals,  which  converge  into  the 
form  of  a globe  ; the  petals  are  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  sepals,  and  also  curve  inwards.  By  some 


TKOLLiua  (Globe  Flower), 


botanists  the  sepals  are  called  petals,  and  the  petals 
nectaries. — 11.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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caltha  ( Marsh  Marigold), 
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8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). 

1.  C.  palustris  (Common  Marsh  Marigold). — A showy 
plant,  resembling  a gigantic  Buttercup,  abundant  in 
marshes,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams.  Leaves  kidney - 
shaped,  large  and  glossy.  A double  variety  is  common 
in  gardens. 

9.  Hellebores  (Hellebore). 

1.  if.  vivid  is  (Green  Hellebore). — Leaves  digitate  ; 
sepals  spreading. — A coarse  herbaceous  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  light  green  hue  of  its  floAvers.  The  petals , 
or  as  some  botanists  call  them,  the  nectaries,  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  of  the  following,  are  tubular,  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  and  contain  honey,  vdiicli  is  said,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  to  be  poisonous. — FI.  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

2.  H.  foetidus  (Stinking  Hellebore). — Leaves  pedate  ; 
sepals  converging. — Best  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  its  evergreen  leaves  which  are  not  divided  to 
a common  centre,  and  by  the  purple  hue  of  its  sepals. 
Both  species  are  considered  doubtful  natives,  being 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  houses. — FI.  March, 
April.  Perennial. 

* These  two  species  are  remarkable  for  their  green 
leaf-like  petals,  and  for  the  large  tubular  nectaries,  in 
which  small  flies  may  sometimes  be  found  caught,  as 
in  a trap.  II.  niger  is  a handsome  species,  with  large 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  rose-colour,  which  are  best 
known  by  the  name  of  Christmas  Kose.  This  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the  ancients,  so 
famous  as  a specific  for  madness  ; but  most  probably  it 
was  that  now  called  II.  officinalis.  Closely  allied  with 
this  genus  is  the  common  garden  flower  Erdnthis 
hyemdlis  (Winter  Aconite),  a pretty  little  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers  and  glossy  leaves,  appearing  very  early 
in  spring. 

c 
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hell£boeus  viRiDis  (Green  Hellebore). 


CROWFOOT  TRIBE. 
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aquiljSoia  ( Columbine ). 


0 


c 
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10.  AquiiAgia  ( Columbine ). 


1.  A.  vulgdris  (Common  Columbine). — The  only 
British  species,  common  in  gardens,  to  which  it  is  in 
spring  very  ornamental,  with  its  delicate,  folded  leaves  ; 
and  no  less  so  in  summer,  with  its  curiously  shaped 
dowers,  which  are  of  various  colours.  When  growing 
wild,  its  ilowers  aro  usually  blue  or  white.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  British  dowers  by  having 
each  of  its  five  petals  terminated  in  an  incurved  horn- 
like spur.  It  derives  its  name,  Columbine,  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  a nest  of  doves, 
columba  being  Latin  for  a dove,  FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


1.  D,  Consolida  (Field  Larkspur). — A doubtful  na- 
tive, though  often  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
sandy  or  chalky  corn-fields.  It  closely  resembles  some 
of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens. — FL 
June,  July.  Annual. 


11.  Delphinium  (Larkspur). 
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12.  Aconitum  ( Monk’s-hood ). 

1.  A.  Napellus  (Common  Monk’s-hood,  or  Wolfs- 
bane).— A common  garden  plant,  more  remarkable  for 
the  curious  structure  of  its  tubular  nectaries,  which  arc 
concealed  under  the  hooded  upper  petal,  than  for  beauty, 
or  any  other  desirable  qualities.  Children  often  amuse 
themselves  by  pulling  off  the  hood,  and  exposing  the 
nectaries,  when  the  remainder  of  the  flower  bears  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a car  drawn  by  doves.  Tin- 
whole  plant  (especially  the  root)  is  very  poisonous,  and 
derives  its  name  of  Wolf’s-bane  from  being  used,  in 
conjunction  with  more  attractive  food,  as  a bait  in 
wolf-traps.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  a native  of 
Britain. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial 


aconItcm  (Monk? 8-hood). 


act^sa  (Bane-berry). 


13.  AcT/E a ( Bane-berry ). 

1.  A.  spicata  (Bane-berry,  or  Herb  Christopher). — 
The  only  British  species,  well  distinguished  by  the 
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generic  characters  given  above,  and  by  its  triangular 
stem ; it  is  a local  plant,  having  been  found  only  in 
Yorkshire. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


14.  Pjconia  {Peony). 

1.  P.  corallma  (bln tire-leaved  Peony).  — Scarcely 
admissible  into  the  British  Flora,  as  it  grows  only  on 
an  island  called  the  Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Severn,  into 
which  it  was  probably  introduced.  It  is  one  of  the 
herbaceous  species  cultivated  in  gardens. — FI.  May, 
June.  Perennial. 

Ord.  II. — BERBERID1LE. — The  Barberry  Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  4,  or  6,  in  a double  row,  often  coloured, 
soon  falling  off,  surrounded  externally  by  petal-like 
scales ; petals  either  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and 
opposite  to  them,  or  twice  as  many,  often  with  a gland 
at  the  base  ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them  ; anthers  opening  by  a valve  from  the 
base  upwards ; ovary  solitary,  1 -celled,  1 — 3-seeded,  , 
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crenerally  turning  to  a berry.— Shrubs,  growing  prin- 
cipally in  mountainous  parts  of  the  temperate  zones, 
especially  in  the  north  of  India.  Several  species  have 
thorny  stems  and  astringent  bark,  and  furnish  a yellow 
dye  ; the  berries  are  acid,  and  may  be  made  into  an 
agreeable  preserve ; those  of  one  species,  Berberis  Asia- 
tics are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins.  Several  hand- 
some species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Mahdnia. 


1.  Berberis  (Barberry). — Sepals  G;  petals  6,  with 
2 glands  at  the  base  of  each  within  ; berry  2-seeded. 
(Name  said  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.) 

2.  Epim£dium  (Barrenwort). — Sepals  4 ; petals  4, 
with  a scale  at  the  base  of  each  within  ; pod  many- 
seeded.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 
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1.  Bi-:rberis  {Barberry). 

1.  B.  vulgaris  (Common  Barberry). — The  only  British 
species.  A pretty  shrub,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and 
hedges  ; remarkable  for  the  light  colour  of  its  bark, 
which  is  yellow  within,  and  for  its  3-forked  spines. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  drooping  clusters  ; 
the  filaments  are  elastic  and  irritable,  so  that  when 
touched  ever  so  lightly  by  the  legs  of  an  insect,  or  by 
any  other  small  body,  they  spring  forward  and  close  on 
the  pistil  ; after  some  time,  they  slowly  recover  their 
original  position.  The  berries  are  oblong,  red  when 
ripe,  and  gratefully  acid.  The  shrub  is  often  rooted  out 
by  farmers,  on  account  of  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
is  liable  to  produce  rust  in  wheat. — FI.  June.  Slirub. 


2.  Epimj£dium  ( Barrenworl ). 

1.  E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Barrenwort). — The  only  spe- 
cies found  in  Britain  ; occurring  here  and  there  in 
mountainous  woods  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 
Each  stem  bears  a single  leaf,  which  is  composed  of  3 
ternate  delicate  leaflets. — Id.  May.  Perennial. 


WATER  LILY  TRIBE. 
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Ord.  III. — NYMPHAEACEbE. — Water  Lily  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — G,  gradually  passing  into  petals,  and  these 
into  stamens,  all  being  inserted  on  a fleshy  disk,  which 
surrounds  the  ovary  ; stigma  sessile,  rayed  ; berry  many- 
eelled,  many-seeded. — Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  -with 
peltate,  floating  leaves,  and  large,  often  fragrant,  flowers. 
The  roots  of  some  species  are  roasted  and  eaten  : the 
seeds  contain  a considerable  qhantity  of  starch,  and  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  are  used  as  food.  The  East  Indian 


nymph.ua  alba  ( White.  Water  Lily). 


Nelumbium  speciosum  is  said  to  have  been  the  sacred 
bean  of  Pythagoras.  Its  curious  seed-vessels,  filled  with 
vegetating  seeds,  arc  thought  to  have  originated  the 
cornucopia  of  the  ancients.  One  plant  of  this  order, 
Victoria  rerf/His,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  aquatic 
plants,  produces  blossoms  15  inches,  and  leaves  6 feet, 
in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  eatable,  and  are  called  in 
South  America,  Water  Maize. 
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1.  Nymph/Ea  (Water  Lily). — Sepals  4 ; petals  in- 
serted on  a fleshy  disk.  (Name  from  its  growing  in 
places  which  the  nymphs  were  supposed  to  haunt.) 

2.  Nuphar  (Yellow  Water  Lily). — Sepals  5 ; petals 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  (Name  of  Creek  origin.) 


ntjphar  LtJTEA.  ( Common  Yellow  Water  Lily). 


1.  Nymph/EA  (Water  Lily).  • 

1.  N.  alba  (White  Water  Lily). — The  only  British 
species,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  our  native 
flowers,  inhabiting  clear  pools  and  slow  rivers.  The 
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flowers  rise  above  the  water  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  expand  only  during  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Towards  evening  they  close  and  sink  beneath  the 
surface. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  Nuphar  ( Yellow  Water  Lily). 

1.  N.  lutea  (Common  Yellow  Water  Lily). — Stigma 
with  14 — 20  rays,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  margin. 
— Rivers  and  ditches,  frequent.  Much  smaller  than  the 
last  in  all  its  parts.  Flower  yellow,  and  nearly  globose, 
smelling  like  brandy,  whence,  in  Norfolk,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  called  Brandy -bottle.  The  Turks 
prepare  a cooling  drink  from  the  flowers,  which  they 
call  Pufer  (a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Nouphar ). 
— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  N.  pumila  (Least  Yellow  Water  Lily). — Stigma 
of  8 — 10  rays,  which  extend  beyond  the  margin. — 
Much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  the  toothed  edge  of  the  stigma.  It  grows 
in  several  of  the  small  Highland  lakes. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  IY. — PAPAVERACEiE. — The  Poppy  Tribe. 

Sepals  2,  soon  falling  off ; petals  4 ; ovary  1 ; stigma 
rayed,  or  lobed  ; capsule  1 -celled,  many-seeded  ; seeds 


Ovary  of  the  Poppy. 

inserted  on  incomplete  partitions,  which  radiate  from 
the  sides  of  the  capsule,  but  do  not  meet  at  the  centre. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  abounding  in  a milky  juice,  which 
is  narcotic,  and,  under  the  names  of  Opium,  Laudanum, 
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and  Morphia,  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  of  medi- 
cines. That  produced  by  Papaver  sommferum  is  alone 
used.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a considerable  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  mild  and  wholesome. 

1.  Papaver  (Poppy). — Stigma  sessile,  rayed  ; capsule 
opening  by  pores  beneath  the  stigma.  (“Named,  because 
it  is  administered  with  pap  (papa  in  Celtic)  to  induce 
sleep.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

2.  Meconopsis  (Welsh  Poppy). — Style  short ; stigma 
of  few  rays  ; capsule  opening  by  pores  beneath  the  top. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying,  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
Poppy.) 

3.  Glaucium  (Horn  Poppy). — Stigma  2-lobod ; cap- 
sule pod-like,  2-cel  led,  2-valved.  (Name  from  the 
glaucous  hue  of  the  foliage.) 

4.  Chelidonium  (Celandine). — Stigma  2-lobed  ; cap- 
sule pod-like,  1 -celled,  2-valved  ; seeds  crested.  (Named 
from  clielidon,  a swallow,  because,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
bird  discovered  that  its  juice  was  efficacious  hi  restoring 
sight  to  its  young  when  blinded.) 

1.  Papaver  (Poppy). 

* Capsules  bristly. 

1.  P.  Argembnc  (Long  Eough-headed  Poppy). — Cap- 
sule club-shaped  ; bristles  erect ; leaves  twice  pinnatifid. 
— A small  species,  with  light  scarlet  petals,  black  at  the 
base,  occurring  sparingly  in  corn-fields.  (The  name 
Argembne,  from  argos,  slothful,  was  formerly  given  to 
Poppies,  from  their  narcotic  effects.) — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

2.  P.  hybridum  (Round  Eough-headed  Poppy). — 
Capsule  nearly  globular  ; bristles  spreading ; leaves  twice 
pinnatifid. — In  corn-fields,  but  not  common.  Flowers 
deep  scarlet. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

**  Capsules  smooth. 

3.  P.  dubium  (Long  Smooth-headed  Poppy). — Cap- 
sule oblong ; bristles  on  the  flower-stalks  close  pressed  ; 
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leaves  twice  pinnatifid.— In  cultivated  fields.  Flowers 
scarlet. — FI.  June,  July.  Animal. 

4.  F.  Fhceas  (Common  Bed  Poppy). — Capsules  nearly 
globular ; bristles  spreading  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  cut. — 
The  common  Poppy  of  corn-fields.  Flowers  scarlet, 
often  black  at  the  base. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 


vapAver  rh^eas  ( Common  lied  Poppyi 


o.  F.  sommferum  (Opium  Poppy). — Capsule  nearly 
globular  ; whole  plant  smooth  and  glaucous. — Common 
hi  gardens,  and  sometimes  found  apparently  wild  in 
waste  ground ; but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
Opium  is  procured  by  puncturing  the  unripe  capsules 
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of  this  plant,  and  collecting  the  juice,  which  exudes 
and  hardens.  The  seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  afford  a wholesome  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
much  used  in  adulterating  olive  oil.  Flowers  usually 
white,  with  a purple  stain  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ; .but 
the  colours  of  garden  varieties  are  endless. — FI.  July, 
August.  Annual. 


2.  Meconopsis  ( Welsh  Poppy). 

1.  M.  Cdmbricci  (Yellow  Welsh  Poppy). — The  only 
British  species,  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  fore- 
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going  by  its  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  juice  of  the  same 
colour ; and  from  the  Horned  Poppy,  by  its  slender 
growth,  and  green,  not  glaucous  foliage. — Pocky  places 
in  Wales,  Devonshire,  Westmoreland,  &c. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 


3.  Glaucium  ( Horned  Popp y). 

1.  G.  luteuin  (Yellow  Horned  Poppy). — Pod  roughish  ; 
leaves  embracing  the  stem,  wavy,  very  rough  and  glau- 
cous. A handsome  plant,  conspicuous  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shore with  its  hoary  foliage,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  pods  are  cylindrical,  6 — 10  inches  long,  and  might 
at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  flower-stems  bare  of  leaves ; 
juice  yellow. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

, * Two  other  species  have  been  found  in  England, 

M.  phcemceum,  and  M.  violdceum,  called  by  Hooker  and 
Arnott  Rcemervt  hybrida  ; but  they  are  not  considered 
to  be  indigenous. 

4.  Chelidonium  ( Celandine ). 

1.  C.  majus  (Common  or  Greater  Celandine). — The 
only  British  species  ; not  uncommon  in  waste  places  and 
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among  ruins,  bearing  its  yellow  flowers,  which  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  any  others  of  the  Poppy  tribe,  in 


cuelidCinidm  majus  ( Common  Celandine). 

stalked  umbels;  the  leaves  are  irregularly  pinnate,  slightly 
hairy,  and  abound,  as  well  as  the  rest  ol  the  plant,  in  an 
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orange-coloured  juice,  which  is  a violent  acrid  poison. 
It  is  a popular  remedy  for  warts,  and  has  been  employed 
successfully  in  removing  films  from  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  ; a property  which,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  discovered 
by  swallows  ; and  hence  it  derived  its  name  from  cheli- 
don,  a swallow.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  comes 
into  flower  at  the  time  when  those  birds  arrive,  and 
fades  at  their  departure. — Perennial. 

* The  Lesser  Celandine  is  a species  of  Ranunculus, 
and  bears  little  resemblance,  either  in  appearance  or 
properties,  to  the  present  plant. 

Ord.  V. — FUMARIACErE. — The  Fumitory  Tribe. 

Sepals  2,  deciduous  ; petals  4,  irregular,  and  more  or 
less  united  and  swollen,  or  spurred  at  the  base  ; stamens 
6,  in  two  sets  ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  thread-like  ; stigma 
labed  ; seed-vessel  1-or  2 -seeded  ; seeds  shining,  crested. 
— Herbaceous  plants,  with  brittle  stems,  and  watery 
juice,  growing  mostly  in  temperate  climates.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Poppies,  from  which  they  may  well  be 
distinguished  by  their  irregular  corollas,  and  watery 
(not  milky)  juice. 

1.  Corydalis. — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is  spurred  at 
the  base  ; seed-vessel  many-seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek 
name  of  Fumitory.) 

2.  Fumaria  (Fumitory). — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is 
swollen  at  the  base  ; seed-vessel  1-seeded.  (Name  from 
Jumus,  smoke ; the  smoke  of  this  plant  being  said  by 
the  ancient  exoTcists  to  have  the  power  of  expelling 
evil  spirits.) 

1.  Corydalis. 

1.  C.  claviculata  (Climbing  Corydalis). — Stem  climb- 
ing f leaves  pinnate,  ending  in  branched  tendrils. — 
Bushy  places,  fin  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  A long 
and  slender  plant,  with  delicate  green  stems  and  foliage, 
rising  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  by  the  help  of  the 
bushes  among  which  it  grows.  Flowers  in  small  clus- 
ters, yellowish  white. — FI.  June — August.  Aimual. 

D 
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* Two  other  species  are  naturalized  in  Britain ; C. 
solkla,  distinguished  by  its  unbranched  stem  and  purple 


coRYDAMS  ci.a  vicolata  (Climbing  Corydalis). 

flowers,  and  C.  lutea,  not  uncommon  on  old  walls  ; it 
is,  like  the  last,  destitute  of  tendrils,  and  hears  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

2.  Bum  aria  (Fumitory). 

1.  F.  capreolata  (Ramping  Fumitory).  — -Sepals  as 
broad  as  the  corolla,  and  half  as  - long  ; fruit  globose, 
notched— Hedges  and  corn-fields,  common.  Riant 
generally  climbing  by  the  help  of  its  twisted  leaf-stalks. 
~F ullage  of  a delicate  green ; flowers  pale  pink,  or 
cream-coloured,  tipped  with  purple.— FI.  May— August. 
Annual. 
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2.  F.  officinalis  (Common  Fumitory). — Sepals  nar- 
rower than  the  corolla  ; fruit  nearly  globose,  terminating 
abruptly. — In  fields  and  waste  places,  common.  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  by  its  smaller  sepals  and  petals, 


fumaria  officinAi.is  ( Common  Fumitory). 

which  are  rose-coloured,  tipped  with  purple  ; it  gene- 
rally grows  erect. — FL  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Annual. 

* Several  smaller  varieties  of  Fumitory  are  not  un- 
frecfuently  met  with,  which  some  botanists  consider 
distinct  species,  and  name  as  such.  In  these  the  iruit 
is  more  or  less  pointed  ; and  there  are  other  minute 
differences  which  cannot  be  detected  without  accurate 
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examination.  They  are  described  by  Hooker  and  Arnott, 
under  the  names  of  F.  parvijiora,  Vaillantii  and 
micrantha. 

Ord.  VI. — CiniCIFEILE. — The  Cruciferous  Tribe. 

A very  large  and  important  Order,  well  described  by 
the  name  cruciferous,  or  cruciform,  there  being  inva- 
riably 4 petals,  which  arc  placed  cross-wise  ; stamens  6, 


CRUCIFORM  FLOWER. 

of  which  two  opposite  ones  are  shorter  than  the  rest ; 
seed-vessel  either  a long  pod,  a silique,  composed  of  two 
valves  and  a central  partition,  or  a shorter  pod,  called 
a silicic,  or  pouch,  which  is  for  the  most  part,  hut  not 
always,  similarly  constructed.  At  the  base  of  the  sta- 
mens are  generally  two  green  glands,  which  secrete 
honey.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  Order  possess,  in 
their  wild  state,  stimulant  properties  and  an  acrid 
flavour  ; in  medicine  they  afford  a valuablo  remedy  for 
the  scurvy.  Under  cultivation,  many  of  them  assume 
a succulent  habit  of  growth,  and  hold  the  first  rank 
among  esculent  vegetables.  The  various  kinds  of  cab- 
bage, kale,  brocoli,  turnip,  radish,  and  cress  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  They  contain  a great  deal 
of  nitrogen  gas,  to  the  presence  of  which  is  to  be 
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attributed  their  unpleasant  odour  when  rotting.  Some 
contain  a large  portion  of  sulphur.  Oil  is  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  many,  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a valu- 
able article  of  commerce.  There  are  about  800  species, 
one-eighth  of  which  only  are  found  in  America ; the 
remainder,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  the  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Upwards  of  200 
grow  in  the  frigid  zone,  where  they  form  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  vegetation. 

This  Order  contains  all  the  plants  which  were  placed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  Class  Tetradynamia  ; that  is,  all  such 
as  are  distinguished  by  having  6 stamens,  4 long  and 
2 short.  Modern  botanists  found  the  main  distinctions 
of  the  genera  on  the  position  of  the  radicle  or  embryo 
root  with  relation  to  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes  ; but 
as  this  arrangement  presents  difficulties  to  the  young 
student  in  botany,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  adopt 
it  here. 


* Seed-vessel , a pouch  (silicle)  or  short  pod. 

+ Pouch  2 -valved,  with  a central  vertical  partition. 

1.  Thlaspi  (Penny  Cress). — Pouch  rounded,  flat, 
notched  ; valves  boat-shaped,  winged  at  the  back  ; seeds 
numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  tldao,  to  flatten.) 

2.  Capsella  (Shepherd’s  Purse). — Pouch  inversely 
heart-shaped,  flat ; valves  boat-shaped,  keeled,  but  not 
winged ; seeds  numerous.  (Name,  a little  capsa,  or 
seed-case.) 

3.  Hutchinsia. — Pouch  elliptical,  entire  ; valves  boat- 
shaped, keeled,  not  winged  ; cells  2-seeded.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Miss  Hutchins,  of  Bantry,  Ireland,  an  emi- 
nent botanist.) 

4.  Teesdalia. — Pouch  roundish,  notched ; valves 
boat-shaped,  keeled  ; cells  2-seeded  ; stamens  having  a 
little  scale  at  the  base  of  each,  within.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Teesdale,  a Yorkshire  botanist.) 

5.  Le  Gdium  (Pepper-wort). — Pouch  roundish  ; valves 
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keeled ; cells  1 -seeded  ; 'petals  equal.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  lepis,  a scale,  from  the  shape  of  the  pouches.) 

G.  C-OCHLEARIA  (Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  globose,  or 
nearly  so  ; valves  not  flattened,  1 -nerved ; seeds  numerous. 
(Name  from  cochlear,  a spoon,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.) 

7.  ArmorAoia  (Horse  Radish). — Pouch  globose,  or 
nearly  so  ; valves  not  flattened,  nerveless ; seeds  nume- 
rous. (Name  from  Armorica',  Brittany,  Avhere  it  is 
abundant.) 

8.  Subularia  (Awl-wort).  — Pouch  oval;  valves 
flattened,  boat-shaped  ; seeds  numerous.  (Name  from 
sulmla,  an  awl,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

!).  Draba  (Whitlow  Grass). — Pouch  oval,  or  oblong  ; 
valves  slightly  convex;  seeds  many,  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  drabe,  acrid.) 

tf  Pouch  without  a central  vertical  partition. 

10.  CakBA  (Sea  Rocket). — Poucle  angular,  with  a 
horizontal  joint ; lower  division  containing  a pendent 
seed,  the  upper  an  erect  seed,  and  soon  falling  oil'.  (Name 
of  Arabic  origin.) 

11.  GrambiS  (Sea  Kale). — Pouch  2-jointed  ; upper 
cell  containing  one  pendent  seed,  which  is  supported  on 
a stalk  springing  from  the  base  of  the  cell ; lower  joint 
seedless.  (Name  from  the  Greek  crambe,  cabbage.) 

12.  Senebiicra  ( Wart  Cress). — Pouch  2-lobed,  rough, 

not  bursting;  cells  1 -seeded.  (Name  in  honour  of  M- 

Senebier,  an  eminent  Genevese  naturalist.) 

**  Seed-vessel,  a silique  or  long  pod. 
t Pod  opening  by  two  valves. 

13.  Dentaria  (Coral-root). — Pod  narrow,  pointed; 
valves  flat,  nerveless;  seeds  in  a single  row,  on  broad 
stalks.  (Name  dens,  a tooth,  from  the  teeth-like  divi- 
sion of  the  root.) 

14.  Cardamin6  (Bitter  Cress). — Pod  linear;  valves 
flat,  nerveless,  separating  with  an  elastic  spring ; seeds 
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'in  a single  row,  on  tliread-like  stalks.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cardia,  the  heart,  and  damao,  to  fortify,  from  its 
supposed  strengthening  properties.) 

15.  Arabis  ( Hook  Cress). — Pod  linear  ; valves  flat, 
obtuse,  with  one  nerve  or  several  veins;  stigma  nearly 
sessile ; seeds  in  a single  row.  (Name  from  being 
originally  an  Arabian  genus.) 

1 6.  Turrit  is  (Tower  Mustard). — Pod  linear,  2-edged ; 
valves  prominently  nerved;  seeds  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  tnrris,  a tower,  either  from  its  towering  form,  or 
its  usual  place  of  growth.) 

17.  BarbarAa (Winter  Cress). — Pod  linear;  4-angled; 
valves  with  prominent  nerve ; seeds  in  a single  row  : 
calyx  erect.  (Name  from  St.  Barbara,  to  whom  it  was 
anciently  dedicated.) 

18.  Nasturtium  (Cress). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
short ; valves  convex,  nerveless ; seeds  irregularly  placed 
in  two  rows;  calyx  spreading.  (Name  from  nasns  tortus, 
a distorted  nose,  on  account  of  the  pungent  properties 
of  the  plant.) 

19.  Sisymbrium  (Hedge  Mustard). — Pod  rounded,  or 
angular  ; valves  convex,  with  three  (or  rarely  one) 
nerves  ; stigma  entire  ; seeds  in  a single  row,  not  striated  ; 
seed  stalks  slender.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant. ) 

20.  AlliAria  (Garlic  Mustard). — Pod  long,  linear, 
roimded  ; valves  slightly  3-nerved  ; seeds  striated  ; seed- 
stalks  flat.  (Name  from  the  Latin  allium,  garlic.) 

21.  Erysimum  (Treacle  Mustard). — Pod  4-sided;  valves 
keeled  ; stigma  obtuse,  entire,  or  notched ; seeds  in  a single 
row,  smooth,  not  margined.  (Name  from  the  Greek  eruo, 
to  cure,  on  account  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  plant.) 

22.  Cheiranthus  (Wall  Flower). — Pod.  flattened ; 
valves  with  a prominent  nerve  ; stigma  of  two  spreading 
lobes  ; calyx  erect,  two  opposite  sepals  bulging  at  the 
base.  (Name  of  Arabic  origin.) 

23.  Matthiola  (Stock). — Pod  cylindrical,  or  flat- 
tened ; stigma  of  two  converging  lobes  ; seeds  generally 
with  a membranous  border.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Matthiolus,  an  Italian  botanist.) 
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24.  BjiAssica  (Cabbage). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
beaked;  valves  1 -nerved;  seeds  globose,  in  a single  row; 
calyx  erect.  (Named  from  the  Celtic  Bresic,  a cabbage.) 

25.  Sinapis  (Mustard). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing, beaked;  valves  with  3 or  5 (rarely  one)  nerves;  seeds 
globose,  in  a single  row;  calyx  spreading.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  sindpi,  mustard.) 

2G.  Diplotaxis  (Rocket). — Pod  flattened;  valves  1- 
nerved ; seeds  oblong,  in  two  rows ; calyx  spreading. 
(Name  in  Greek,  denoting  two-rowed.) 

ft  Pod  without  valves. 

27.  RApiianus  (Radish). — Pod  swollen,  imperfectly 
jointed,  tapering;  seeds  globular;  calyx  spreading. 
(Name  in  Greek,  denoting  early  appearance  or  quick 
growth.) 

1.  Thlaspi  ( Penny  Cress). 

1.  T.  arvense  (Mithridato  Mustard,  or  Penny  Cress). 
— Pouch  round,  flat,  with  very  broad  wings,  and  a deep 
notch ; Seeds  striated ; leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  toothed,  smooth. — In  cultivated  or  waste 
ground,  but  not  common.  Penny  cress  derives  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  seed-vessels  in  size  and 
shape  bear  to  silver  pennies;  its  longer  name  it  received 
from  having  been  “formerly  used  in  the  Mithridate 
confection,  an  elaborate  hodge-podge,  now  laid  aside.” — 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  pouches. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

2.  T.  perfoliatum  '(Perfoliate  Penny  Cress). — Pouch 
inversely  heart-shaped ; style  shorter  than  the  notch  of 
the  pouch ; seeds  3 to  4 in  a cell,  smooth ; stem-leaves 
oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base. — Limestone  pastures 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  but  rare.  Flowers 
white.  FI.  April,  May.  Annual. 

3.  T.  alpestre  (Alpine  Penny  Cress). — Pouch  in- 
versely heart-shaped,  abrupt ; style  longer  than  the 
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notch  of  the  pouch  ; seeds  numerous  ; stem-leaves  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base ; stem  simple. — Mountainous  lime- 
stone pastimes  in  the  north  of  England ; rare. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 


THLA.SPI  ARV^NSJi  (l'niny  CrCSS). 


2.  Capsella  (ShephercT  s Pur  si). 

1.  C.  Bursa  Prion's  (Common  Shepherd’s  Purse). — 
The  only  species.  A common  weed,  to  be  found  in 
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almost  every  part  of  the  world,  varying  considerably  in 
luxuriance,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  In  stony 
ground  it  grows  only  a few  inches  high,  but  in  rich 
soil  as  much  as  two  feet.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Thlaspi,  but  has  recently  been  separated 


capsella  bursa  past6eis  (Common  Shepherd's  Ptirse). 


from  that  genus,  on  account  of  its  wanting  the  cha- 
racteristic winged  valves.  The  whole  plant  is  more 
or  less  rough  with  hairs  ; the  root  leaves  are  pinnatifid, 
those  on  the  stem  oblong,  toothed,  and  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base. — FI.  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  Annual. 
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3.  Hutchinsia. 

1.  II.  petrcea  (Rock  Hutchinsia). — The  only  British 
species.  A pretty  little  plant,  from  2 to  4 inches  high, 
growing  on  limestone  rocks  in  several  parts  of  England 


hutchinsia  it.tr.ea  (Rock  Hidchinsia). 


and  Wales.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  pinnate  ; the  petals 
white,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  seeds  two 
in  each  cell. — FI.  March,  April.  Annual. 

4.  TEEfiDALIA. 

1.  T.  nudicaulis  (Naked-stalked  Teesdalia). — The 
only  British  species.  A minute  and  not  an  inelegant 
plant,  hearing  several  stems,  which  terminate  in  small 
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corymbs  of  wliite  flowers,  with  unequal  petals,  the  cen- 
tral stem  being  always  bare  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
pinnatifid,  and.  grow  in  a horizontal  direction,  closely 
pressed  to  the  ground. — Dry  banks  ; not  common. — FI. 
May.  Annual. 


1.  L.  tali  folium  ( Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort). — Leaves 
egg-shaped,  pointed,  simple,  smooth  ; pouch  oval,  entire. 
— In  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea-coast;  rare.  The 
largest  British  species,  remarkable  for  its  dull  glaucous 
hue.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  in  leafy  clusters. 
— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  ruderdle  (Narrow-leaved  Pepper-wort). — Leaves 
smooth,  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  toothed ; upper  ones 
linear,  entire ; petals  wanting ; stamens  2. — Waste 
places  near  the  sea  : smaller  than  the  preceding. — FI. 
June.  Annual. 

3.  L.  campestre  (Field  Pepper-wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ; pouch  rough  with 


teesdAua  nijdicauus  ( N akcd-stalked  Tecsdalia). 


r>.  Lepidium  ( Pepper -wort ). 
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minute  scales ; style  scarcely  longer  than  the  notch. — 
FI.  -July,  August.  Annual 


LEpfDiuu  latifolicm  (Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort). 

4.  L.  Smith,  ii  (Hairy  Pepper-wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ; pouch  not  scaly  ; 
style  much  longer  than  the  notch. — These  last  two  are 
common  hedge-plants,  of  erect  growth,  and  downy  habit, 
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made  more  conspicuous  by  tlieir  hoary  foliage  and 
numerous  pouches,  than  by  then1  minute  white  flowers. 
L.  campestre  is  an  annual,  and  sends  up  a single  stem  • 
L.  Smithii  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  several  stems, 
which  are  woody  near  the  base.  The  latter  is  the  less 
common  of  the  two. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


lepi'dium  campestre  (Field  Pepper-wort). 


0.  Cochlearia  ( Scurvy  Grass). 

1.  C.  officinalis  (Common  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch 
nearly  globose  ; root-leaves  between  heart-  and  kidney- 
shaped, stalked;  stem-leaves  oblong,  sessile,  slightly  lobed, 
toothed  at  the  base,  all  fleshy. — On  the  muddy  sea-shore, 
common.  Stem  often  much  branched ; Jlotvers  in  rather 
large  corymbs,  white.  A smaller  variety  is  common  on 
the  Highland  mountains,  which  is  made  by  some  botan- 
ists a distinct  species  under  the  name  of  C.  Grcenlandica 
(Greenland  Scurvy  Grass). — FI.  May.  Annual. 

2.  C.  Anglica  (English  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  ellip- 
tical, veined  ; root-leaves  oblong,  entire,  stalked  ; stem- 
leaves  oblong,  toothed  at  the  base,  sessile. — Sea-shores  ; 
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common.  Slenderer  than  the  last,  with  leaves  more 
entire,  and  larger  pouches. — FI.  May — Aug.  Annual. 


cochlea kia  officinAlis  ( Common  Scurry  Gras). 

3.  C.  Ddnica  (Danish  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  ovate, 
veined  ; leaves  all  stalked,  lobed  and  nearly  triangular. 
Cliffs  and  hedges  near  the  sea,  very  common,  much 
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smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding.  FI.  March — June. 
Annual. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  derive  their  English  name 
from  the  relief  which  they  afford  to  persons  suffering 
from  scurvy,  a disease  to  which  sailors  are  particularly 


COOHi.eAria  dAnica  (Danish  Scurvy  Grass). 


liable,  in  consequence  of  their  being  debarred  from  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables.  Many  other  plants  of  the  same 
tribe  possess  antiscorbutic  properties  to  an  equal  de- 
gree ; but  these  are  particularly  available  from  always 
growing  near  the  sea.  The  use  of  lime-juice  hi  the 
navy  and  merchant  service  has  of  late  years  rendered 
the  attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease  much  less  frequent 
than  they  used  to  he. 

7.  ArmorAcia  ( Water  Radish),  Horse  Kadisli. 

1.  Amphibia  (Amphibious  Yellow  Cress,  Great  Water 
Radish). — Leaves,  pinnatifid  or  deeply  serrated ; roots 
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stringy ; petals  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx. — A large 
plant,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  long  stringy  roots  which  it  sends  out 
from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem. — FL  June — August. 
Perennial. 

* Horse  Radish,  which  is  placed  by  some  botanists 
in  the  genus  Cochledria,  is  now  referred  to  the  present 
genus  under  the  name  of  Armordcia  rusticdna.  It  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a native. 

8.  Subularia  {Awl-wort). 

1.  S.  aqudtica  (Water  Awl-wort). — The  only  species. 
— A small  plant  common  on  the  banks  of  Alpine  lakes. 


The  roots  are  composed  of  long  white  fibres,  the  leaves 

F. 
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all  grow  from  the  roots,  and  are  awl-shaped.  The 
Jloivers  are  small,  and  are  sometimes  perfected  under 
water. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

9.  Draba  ( Whitlow  Grass). 

1.  D.  verna  (Vernal  Whitlow  Grass). — Flower-stalk 
leafless ; petals  deeply  cloven  ; leaves  narrow-pointed, 
somewhat  toothed,  hairy. — A humble  little  plant  with 
scanty  foliage,  and  inconspicuous  white  flowers,  but  not 
without  interest  from  its  appearing  very  early  in  the 
year  ; common  on  walls  and  dry  banks.  A variety  is 
found  on  Ben  Lawers  with  inflated  seed-vessels. — FI. 
February — May.  Annual. 

2.  D.  dizoides  (Yellow  Alpine  Whitlow-grass). — 
Flower-stalk  leafless,  smooth ; petals  notched,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; style  much  longer  than  the  stamens  ; 
leaves  narrow,  pointed,  rigid,  glossy,  keeled  and  fringed. 


DRABA  VERNA  ( Vernal  Whitlow  Gn ISS). 

— On  rocks  and  walls  at  Pennard  Castle  near  Swansea, 
where  it  forms  dense  tufts,  conspicuous  Avith  bright 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 

3.  D.  incdna  (Twisted  Whitlow-grass). — Stem-leaves 
narrow,  toothed,  hoary ; petals  entire  ; pouch  twisted.— 
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Mountainous  rocks.  Remarkable  for  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  is  forked  in  a star-like  manner  ; Stems 
from  4 to  6 niches  high,  bearing  white  flowers. — FI. 
June,  July.  Biennial. 

4.  D.  murdlis  (Speedwell-leaved  Whitlow-grass). — 
Stem  leafy,  branched ; leaves  rough,  egg-shaped,  blunt, 


cak!l6  marItima  ( Purple  Sea  Rockei). 

toothed,  embracing  the  stem  ; pedicels  spreading  hori- 
zontally.— Limestone  mountains,  not  common  ; growing 
from  6 to  1 2 inches  high  ; flowers  white. — FI.  May. 
Annual. 

* Another  species,  D.  rupestris  (Iiock  Whitlow-grass), 
grows  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Highland  moun- 
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tains,  but  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  among  moss,  scarcely  reaching  two 
inches  in  height,  and  forming  tufts  of  soft  fringed  leaves 
with  several  flower-stems  from  the  same  root. 

10.  CakiliS  (Sea  Rocket). 

1.  C.  maritima  (Purple  Sea  Rocket). — The  only 
British  species.  Common  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  where 
it  grows  in  a bushy  manner,  with  zig-zag  branched 
stems,  bearing  fleshy,  variously  cut,  glaucous  leaves,  and 


CRAMB6  MARlTIMA  (SCO,  Kale). 

corymbs  of  lilac  flowers.  The  seed-vessels  are  of  very 
curious  construction,  each  containing  two  seeds,  of  which 
the  lower  is  erect,  the  upper  pendent. — PL  June — 
September.  Annual. 
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1 1.  CrambIs  (Sea  Kale). 

1.  C.  mantima  (Sea  Kale). — This  is  the  plant  which 
is  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 
The  part  which  is  eaten  is  the  leaf-stalk  blanched  by 
being  kept  from  the  action  of  light. — It  is  found  on 
various  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  differs  in  no  respect 
from  garden  specimens  as  they  appear  when  the  forcing 
is  over. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 


SENEBliRA  corOnopus  (Lessor  Wart  Cress). 


12.  SenebiIsra  (Wart  Cress). 

1.  <S.  Ruellii  (Wart  Cress,  or  Swine’s  Cress). — Poach 
undivided,  rough  with  little  sharp  points ; style  pro- 
minent.— A common  roadside  weed,  with  trailing  leafy 
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stems,  and  clusters  of  very  small  whitish  flowers. FI. 

all  the  summer.  Annual. 


dentAhia  DDLBfPEitA  ( Bulbiferous  Coral-root). 


2.  S.  Coronopus  (Lesser  Wart  Cress). — Pouch  notched 
of  two  wrinkled  lobes;  style  very  short. — A common 
roadside  weed  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  It 
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differs  from  the  last  in  having  a more  slender  stem,  and 
more  finely  cut  leaves.  It  emits  a very  powerful  smell, 
like  that  of  Pepper-cress,  especially  when  trodden  on,  or 
in  hot  weather;  and  is  particularly  nauseous  to  the 
taste. — FI.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 

13.  Dentaria  ( Coral-root ). 

1.  J).  bulbifera  (Bulbiferous  Coral-root). — Well  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  British  plant  in  the  Order,  by 
its  purple  flowers,  its  whitish  toothed  roots,  and  dark 
purple,  scaly  bulbs,  which  grow  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  falling  off  when  mature  produce  new 
plants. — In  shady  places;  rare. — FI.  April,  May.  Per- 
ennial. 

* The  little  bidbs  produced  by  this  plant  and  some 
of  the  Lily  Tribe,  are  to  be  considered  as  modified 
leaf-buds,  from  which  they  scarcely  differ,  except  in 
being  easily  removed  without  receiving  any  injury. 


14.  Cardam  ( Bitter  Cress). 

1.  C.  cimdra  (Large-flowered  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves 
pinnate,  without  stipules;  root  leaflets  roundish,  those 
of  the  stem  toothed  or  angular;  stem  creeping  at  the 
base;  style  oblique. — By  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals; 
not  common.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome, 
white,  with  purple  anthers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  pratemis  (Cuckoo-flower  or  Lathes’  smock). — 
Leaves  pinnate,  without  stipules ; root  leaflets  roundish, 
slightly  angular,  those  of  the  stem  entire ; style  straight. 
A common  and  very  pretty  meadow  plant  with  large 
lilac  flowers.  “ They  come  with  the  Cuckoo,”  says  Sir 
•1.  E.  Smith,  “ whence  one  of  their  English  as  well  as 
Latin  names  (Flos  cuculi) ; and  they  cover  the  meadows 
as  with  linen  bleaching,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  other.  They  are  associated  with  pleasant  ideas  of 
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CARDAMLnS  HIRStiTA  SISYMBRIUM  THALlANUM,  p.  64. 

( Hairy  Bitter  Cress).  ( Thale  Cress). 
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spring,  and  join  with,  the  white  Saxifrage,  the  Cowslip, 
Primrose,  and  Hare-bell  to  compose  many  a rustic  nose- 

, gay.”  A double  variety  is  sometimes  found  mid,  which 

is  remarkably  proliferous,  the  leaflets  producing  new 
plants  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
the  flowers,  as  they  wither,  sending  up  a stalked  flower- 
hud  from  their  centres. — PI.  May.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  impatiens  (Narrow-leaved  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves 
pinnate;  stipules  fringed. — Moist  rocks  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England;  rare. — FI.  May, 
June.  Annual. 

4.  C.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves  pinnate, 
without  stipules  ; leaflets  stalked,  toothed;  pods  erect. 
— A common  weed  everywhere,  varying  in  size  according 
to  soil  and  situation,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  In  dry  localities  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  March 
or  April,  and  withers  away;  hut  in  damper  places 
continues  in  flower  all  the  summer.  The  leaves  and 
young  flower-sterns  afford  an  agreeable  salad.  T he 
flowers  are  wliite,  very  small,  and  often  imperfect,  and 
are  soon  overtopped  by  the  lengthening  pods,  the  valves 
of  which,  when  ripe,  curl  up  with  an  elastic  spring  it 
touched,  and  fly  off,  scattering  the  seeds  to  a considerable 
distance. — FI.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 


15.  Arabis  (Rock  Cress). 

1.  A.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Rock  Cress). — Leaves  all  rough 
with  hairs,  those  of  the  stem  numerous,  heart-shaped, 
embracing  the  stem. — A stiff,  erect  plant,  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  on  walls  and  banks. 
Flowers  small,  white.— FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

2.  A.  petrosa  (Alpine  Rock  Cress). — Leaves  smooth, 
pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at  the  base  ; those  of  the 
stem  simple,  sessile. — On  rocks  in  Scotland  and  \ > ales. 
Flowers  larger  than  the  last,  tinged  with  purple.— FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 
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* Three  other  species  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Britain:  A.  stricta (Bristol  Bock  Cress),  which  grows  on 
St.  Vincent’s  Eocks  Clifton,  and  resembles  A.  thalidna, 
but  has  larger  flowers,  and  is  perennial;  A.  ciliata, 
which  grows  at  Connemara,  Ireland,  and  Glen  Esk, 
Scotland,  and  has  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  and 
fringed  at  the  edges  ; and  A.  Turrita,  which  grows  on 
old  walls  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  last  is  a 
doubtful  native ; its  flowers  are  furnished  with  bracts, 
and  the  pods  are  curved  downwards  as  they  ripen. 


16.  Turrit  is  (Tower  Mustard). 

1.  T.  glabra  (Smooth  Tower  Mustard). — The  only 
British  species,  resembling  in  habit  the  preceding  genus, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the  seeds  in 
two  rows  instead  of  one.  The  root-leaves  are  toothed 
and  rough,  those  of  the  stem  entire  and  smooth ; the 
flowers  are  pale  yellow. — It  grows  on  banks,  and  is  most 
common  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — El.  May,  June. 
Annual. 


1 7.  Barbara  a ( Winter  Cress). 

1.  B.  vulgdris  (Common  Winter  Cress). — Lower 
leaves  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  roundish ; upper  obovate 
toothed. — Common  in  moist  waste  ground,  where  it  may 
he  readily  detected  by  its  smooth,  shining,  dark  green 
leaves,  and  its  erect  angular  stem  bearing  numerous 
bright  yellow  flovjers.  A variety  with  double  flowers  is 
frequent  in  gardens  under  the  name  of' Yellow  Eocket. 
— 1 1.  May — August.  Perennial 

* Another  species,  B.  j>rcecox  (Early  Winter  Cress), 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  West  of  England,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its  slender  habit  and 
narrow  leaves,  and  by  being  a Biennial. 
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barbarea  vulgAiws  (Common  Winter  Cress). 

18.  Nasturtium  (Cress). 

* Flowers  white. 

1.  A.  officintile  (Common  Water  Cress). — Leaves  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  roundish,  or  oblong,  toothed. — Abundant 
in  rivulets  and  ponds,  and,  near  large  towns,  extensively 
cultivated  as  a salacl  The  only  plant  for  which  it  can 
well  be  mistaken  by  water-cress  gatherers  has  hollow 
leaf-stalks,  and  serrated  leaflets,  which  this  has  not. — 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* * Flowers  yellcrw. 

2.  N.  sylvestre  (Creeping  Yellow  Cress). — Leaves  pin- 

nate; root  creeping. — Watery  places;  not  common. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 
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3.  iV.  terrestre  (Annual  Yellow  Cress). — Leaves  pinna- 
tifid  ; root  fibrous  ; petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Watery  places. — FL  June — September.  Annual. 


nasturtium  officinAl6  ( Common  Water  Cress). 


19.  Sisymbrium  ( Hedge  Mustard). 

1.  >S.  o'fjicindle  (Common  Hedge  Mustard). — Pods 
downy,  close  pressed  to  the*  stem ; leaves  hairy,  deeply 
lobed,  with  the  points  turned  backward,  the  terminal 
lobe  large ; stem  rough. — An  unattractive  plant,  with 
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erect  branches,  from  1 to  2 feet  high,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides, 
where  it  seems  to  have  a peculiar  aptitude  for  collecting 
and  retaining  dust. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 


sisymbrium  officinale  (Common  Hedge  Mustard). 


2.  >S.  Irio  (London  Rocket). — Leaves  deeply  lobed, 
with  the  points  turned  backward,  toothed,  smooth  as 
well  as  the  stem  ; pods  erect. — A leafy  herb  about  2 
feet  high,  with  small  yellow  floAvers,  growing  in  waste 
ground  chiefly  about  London,  where  it  covered  the 
ground  in  the  spring  after  the  great  fire. — FI.  July, 
August.  Annual. 

3.  S.  Sophia  (Flixweed). — Leaves  twice  pinnatrfid, 
slightly  hairy ; petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. — More 
slender  than  either  of  the  preceding,  with  small  greenish 
yellow  petals,  which  are  almost  hid  by  the  calyx,  and 
numerous  erect  pods,  which  when  ripe  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  beaded,  from  the  numerous  projecting  seeds. 
Rot  uncommon  in  waste  places.  It  was  called  by  the 
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old  herbalists  Sophia  Chimrgorum,  “ the  Wisdom  of 
Surgeons,”  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  wounds. 


A-lliaria  officinAlib  ( Garlic  Mustard). 


4.  S.  thalidnum  (Thale  Cress,  or  Wall  Cress). — Leaves 
oblong,  somewhat  toothed,  hairy ; root-leaves  slightly 
stalked  ; stem  branched ; pods  angular,  twice  as  long  n3 
their  stalks. — Common  on  dry  banks  and  walls.  A 
slender  plant,  with  few  stem-leaves  and  minute  white 
flowers,  from  6 to  12  inches  high. — FI.  May — July. 
Annual. 
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20.  Alliaria  ( Garlic- Mustard ). 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Garlic-Mustard,  J ack-by-the-Hedge, 
or  Sauce-alone). — Leaves  broadly  lieart-sliaped,  stalked, 
veiny,  with  numerous  broad  teeth. — An  early  flower- 
ing liedge-plant,  with  delicate  green  leaves  and  snow- 
white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  emits,  when  bruised 
a nauseous  scent  of  garlic,  from  which  it  derives  its 
Latin  and  English  names. — FI.  April — June.  Ann. 


CI1  El  RAN  THUS  G'HEIRX  (IVall-flOWCr). 
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21.  Erysimum  ( Treacle-Mustard ). 

1.  E.  cheiranthoides  (Worm-seed  Treacle-Mustard). — 
Leaves  narrow,  slightly  toothed,  roughish  with  three- 
forked bristles  ; pods  erect  on  spreading  stalks. — Fields, 
gardens,  and  waste  places.  A branched  herb,  1 to  2 
feet  high,  with  dull  green,  sessile  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
Jloivers  with  whitish  sepals. — El.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* Another  species,  E.  orientdle  (Hare’s-ear  Treacle- 
Mustard),  with  smooth  entire  leaves,  and  cream-coloured 
Jloivers,  grows  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, and  Sussex. 

22.  Chetranthus  ( Wall-flower ). 

1.  C.  Chetri  ( Wall- flower). — The  only  British  species, 
flourishing  best  on  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  and 
flowering  nearly  all  the  summer,  although  scantily  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  Many  beautiful  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  some  of  which  have  double  flowers. 
— Biennial. 


23.  MatthIola  ( Stock ). 

1 . M.  incdna  (Hoary  Shrubby  Stock). — Stem  shrubby, 
leaves  hoary  with  down,  entire  ; pods  without  glands. — 
The  origin  of  the  garden  Stock.  On  the  southern  sea- 
shore of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  about  Niton. 
Flowers  light  purple. — El.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

2.  M.  sinudta  (Great  Sea  Stock). — Stem  herbaceous, 
spreading  ; leaves  oblong,  do\vny,  the  lower  ones  imper- 
fectly lobed ; pods  rough  with  prickles. — Sandy  sea- 
coasts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall ; flowers  dull  purple, 
fragrant  by  night. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

24.  Brassica  (Cabbage). 

1.  B.  campestris  (Common  wild  Navew). — Root-leaves 
lyrate,  toothed,  roughish ; stem-leaves  smooth,  heart- 
shaped,  tapering  to  a point ; all  somewhat  glaucous. — 
Borders  of  fields  ; common.  Often  confounded  with 
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MATTflfOLA  incana  (Hoary  Shrubby  Stock). 

Chet  loch,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  he  dis- 
tinguished hy  the  smoothness  and  glaucous  hue  of  its 
upper  leaves.— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  L.  olerdcea  (Sea  Cabbage). — Root  stem-like,  fleshy  ; 
Leaves  perfectly  smooth,  glaucous,  waved,  lobed  ; stem 
eaves  oblong,  obtuse. — The  original  of  all  the  varieties 
01  garden  cabbage,  growing  on  several  parts  of  the  sea- 
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coast. — Flowers  lemon-coloured,  larger  tlian  tlie  pre- 
ceding.— FI.  May,  August.  Biennial. 

3.  B.  Monensis  (Isle  of  Man  Cabbage). — Leaves  glau- 
cous, pinnatifid ; stem  nearly  leafless ; pods  four-angled  ; 
beak  1-  to  3-seeded. — Sandy  sea-shores  on  the  north- 


brAssica  campestris  ( Common  wild  Navcw). 
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western  coast  of  Britain. — Flowers  bright  lemon-coloured, 
veined  with  purple. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* Two  other  species  of  Brassica  are  described  by 
botanists  ; B.  Ndpus  (Rape  or  Cole-seed),  which  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds,  the 
refuse  being  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for  feeding 
cattle  ; and  B.  Napa  (the  common  Turnip) ; neither  of 
which  is  really  wild.  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  are  va- 
rieties of  Cabbage,  which  have  a tendency  to  produce  an 
unusual  abundance  of  flower-buds.  They  are  cut  for 
the  table  before  the  flowers  have  had  time  to  expand. 
In  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Brussels  sprouts, 
the  unexpanded  leaf-buds  are  eaten. 


stnApih  XRVEN.-fis  (Wild  Mustard,  Cherlock). 
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25.  Sinapis  (Mustard). 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Wild  Mustard,  Clierlock). — Pods  with 
many  angles,  rugged,  longer  than  the  awl-shaped  beak  ; 
leaves  toothed,  rough. — A common  weed  in  corn-fields, 
and  sometimes  springing  up  profusely  from  ground 
which  has  recently  been  disturbed,  though  unknown 
there  before. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  A alba  (White  Mustard). — Pods  bristly,  rugged, 
spreading,  shorter  than  the  flat  two-edged  beak ; leaves 
pinnatifid. — Waste  ground  ; flowers  large,  yellow.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  species  are  used  as  salad. — FI.  June. 
Annual. 


PODS  OF  WHITE  MUSTARD. 


3.  S.  nif/ra  (Common  Mustard). — Pods  quadrangular, 
smooth,  siightly  beaked,  close  pressed  to  the  stalk ; 
tower  leaves  lyrato ; upper  linear,  pointed,  entire, 
smooth. — Taller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  bear- 
ing smaller  flowers.  The  seeds  yield  the  mustard  of  our 
tables. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

The  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  supposed,  by  some 
authors,  to  be  a species  of  Sindpis  closely  resembling 
the  British  plants  of  the  same  genus.  But  inasmuch  as 
tliis  plant,  though  more  luxuriant  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  nevur  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree,  it  has  with  some  probability  been  conjectured  that 
the  plant  in  question  is  the  khardal  of  the  Arabs,  a tree 
abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  bears  numerous 
branches,  and  small  seeds,  having  the  flavour  and  pro- 
perties of  Mustard. 
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26.  Diplotaxis  (Rocket). 

1.  D.  tenuifolia  (Wall  Rocket). — Pods  linear,  slightly 
beaked,  erect ; stem  erect,  slender,  smooth,  leafy ; leaves 
very  narrow,  smooth,  acute,  deeply  divided  into  narrow 
segments. — A slender,  branched  plant,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  a tough  stem,  woody  below,  scattered 
foliage,  and  large  light  yellow  flowers  ; it  grows  on  walls, 
quarries,  and  rubbish,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns.  FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* D.  muralis  (Sand  Rocket).  — An  annual,  with  a 
bristly  stem,  is  very  like  the  last,  and  grows  in  barren 
places  near  the  sea,  but  is  not  considered  indigenous. 


rApiianus  rapiianistrum  ( Wild  Radish). 


r 
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27.  Ea phan us  (Radish). 

1.  R.  Raphanistrum  (Wild  Kadish). — A bristly  or 
almost  prickly  plant,  with  horizontal,  lyrate  leaves,  and 
rather  large  straw-coloured  jlowers  veined  •until  purple  ; 
well  distinguished  when  in  seed  by  its  jointed  1 -celled 
jjods.  A variety  named  R.  mantimus,  which  grows  on 
sea-cliffs,  has  its  leaves  composed  of  small  and  large 
leaflets  arranged  alternately,  but  is  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinct. In  both  varieties  the  flowers  are  sometimes 
almost  white. 

Ord.  VII. — RESEDACEiE. — The  Rocket  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 6,  narrow ; petals  unequal,  ragged  or 
fringed  at  the  back ; stamens  10—24,  inserted  as  well 
as  the  petals  on  an  irregular  disc,  which  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  flower ; stigmas  3,  sessile ; ovary  3-lobed, 
1 -celled,  many-seeded,  open  at  the  summit ; seeds  in 
three  rows. — I lerbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  minute  stipules,  having  their 
(lowers  in  clusters  or  spikes.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this 
order  inhabit  Europe  and  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Reseda  odordla,  Mignonetto,  is  a native  of 
Egypt,  and  on  account  of  the  delicious  perfume  of  its 
flowers  is  admitted  into  every  garden. 

1.  Reseda  (Rocket). — Calyx  many-parted;  petals 
entire,  or  variously  cut,  unequal ; stamens  numerous  ; 
capsule  1-celled,  opening  at  the  top.  (Name  from  resedo, 
to  calm,  from  the  supposed  sedative  qualities  of  some 
species.) 

1.  EesjSda  (Rochet). 

1.  R.  Luteola  (Dyer’s  Rocket,  Yellow- weed,  or  Weld). 
— Leaves  narrow,  undivided  ; calyx  4-parted. — Waste 
places,  especially  on  a chalk  or  limestone  soil.  An  erect 
herbaceous  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  long  blunt  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  spike-like  clusters  of  yellowish 
flowers,  with  conspicuous  stamens,  and  short,  flattened 
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capsules.  It  is  used  to  dye  wool  yellow,  or,  with  indigo, 
green  ; the  whole  plant,  when  in  flower,  being  boiled 
for  that  purpose. — FI.  July-  Biennial. 


reseda  luteola  ( Dyer’s  Rocket). 


2.  R.  lutea  ( Wild  Mignonette ). — Leaves  3-cleft, 
lower  ones  pinnatifid  ; calyx  G-parted  ; petals  6,  very  un- 
equal.— On  chalky  hills  and  waste  places.  More  bushy 
than  the  last,  from  which  it  may  be  well  distinguished 
by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  the  shorter  and 
broader  clusters. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

* Another  species,  R.  fruticulosa  (Shrubby  Rocket), 
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which  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  is  occasionally  found 
in  waste  places,  but  has  little  claim  to  be  considered  a 
native.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  glaucous  hue 
of  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  by  its  5-cleft  flowers. 

Ord.  Yin. — CISTACEiE. — The  Eock-Eose  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  unequal,  the  three  inner  twisted  hi  the 
bud ; petals  5,  twisted,  when  in  bud,  in  a direction  con- 


heliAnthemum  vulgAr£  ( Common  RocJc-Rosc). 
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trary  to  the  sepals,  soon  falling  off ; stamens  numerous  ; 
ovary  single,  one-  or  many-celled ; style  and  stigma 
simple  ; capsule  3-  o-  or  rarely  10-valved  ; seeds  numer- 
ous.— Mostly  shrubby,  but  sometimes  herbaceous,  plants, 
often  with  viscid  branches  ; leaves  entire  ; flowers  white, 
yellow,  or  red,  lasting  a very  short  time.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  almost  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa ; the  only  species  which  possesses 
any  remarkable  properties  is  Cistus  Creticus,  which 
affords  the  balsam  called  Gum  Ladanum. 

1.  Helianthemum  (Rock-Bose). — Sepals  5,  the  two 
outer  either  smaller  or  wanting ; petals  5 ; stamens 
numerous  ; capsule  3-valved. — (blame  from  the  Greek, 
helios,  the  sun,  and  anthos,  a flower,  because  the  flowers 
expand  in  the  morning.) 

1.  Helianthemum  ( Rock-Bose ). 

1.  II.  vulgar e (Common  Rock-Rose). — Stem  shrubby, 
prostrate  ; leaves  with  fringed  stipules,  oblong,  green 
above,  hoary  beneath ; calyx  of  5 leaves,  the  two  outer 
very  small,  fringed. — A beautiful  little  branching  shrub, 
with  clusters  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  frequent  in 
hilly  pastures  on  a chalky  or  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
flowers  only  expand  during  sunshine ; the  stamens,  if 
lightly  touched,  spread  out,  and  lie  down  on  the  petals. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* There  are  three  other  British  species  of  Ilelidntlie- 
mum,  which  are  all  of  local  occurrence,  and  rare  : — II. 
canurn  (Hoary  Rock-Rose)  grows  on  Alpine  recks,  hi 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England;  the  leaves  are  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  and  very  hoary  beneath,  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  11.  guttatum  (Spotted  Rock-Rose)  is  a herba- 
ceous species  and  an  annual ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  with 
a blood-red  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  II.  polifolium 
(White  Rock-Rose),  a small  shrubby  species  with  white 
flowers,  grows  on  Brent  Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and  on 
several  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire. 
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Ore.  IX. — VIOLACEHC. — The  Violet  Tribe. 

Sepals  5 • petals  5,  sometimes  unequal ; stamens  6 • 
anthers  lengthened  into  a flat  membrane  ; style  with  an 
oblique  hooded  stigma  ; ovary  1 -celled ; seeds  numerous, 
in  three  rows. — A beautiful  and  important  tribe  of  her- 
baceous plants  or  shrubs,  strongly  marked  by  the  above 
characters,  inhabiting  most  regions  of  the  world,  except 
those  parts  of  Asia  which  are  within  the  tropics.  Those 
which  grow  in  temperate  regions  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous ; but  in  South  America,  where  they  are  abundant, 
most  of  the  species  are  shrubs.  The  roots  of  some  species 
are  highly  valuable  in  medicine,  furnishing  Ipecacuanha, 
well  known  for  its  sudorific  and  emetic  properties.  The 
British  species  also  possess  medicinal  properties,  though 
they  are  rarely  used. 

1.  Viola  (Violet). — Sepals  5,  extended  at  the  base; 
petals  5,  unequal,  the  lower  one  lengthened  into  a hollow 
spur  beneath  ; anthers  united  into  a tube,  two  lower  ones 
furnished  with  spurs,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  spur 
of  the  corolla ; capsule  with  three  valves.  ( Viola  was 
the  Latin  name  of  some  fragrant  flower,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ion.) 

1.  Viola  ( Violet). 

* Leaves  and  Flowers  all  springing  directly  from  the  root. 

1.  V.  hirta  (Hairy  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped, 
rough,  as  well  as  their  stalks,  with  hairs  ; bracts  below  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalks  ; sepals  obtuse  ; lateral  petals 
with  a hairy  central  line. — Common  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone districts,  or  near  the  sea.  Flowers  various  shades 
of  blue,  rarely  white,  scentless.  Best  distinguished  from 
the  sweet  violet  (to  which  it  is  nearly  allied)  by  its  very 
hairy  leaves  and  capsules,  by  the  position  of  the  bracts, 
and  by  the  absence  of  creeping  scions. — FI.  April,  May. 
Perennial. 

2.  V.  odordta  (Sweet  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped. 
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slightly  downy,  especially  beneath ; bracts  above  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalks ; sepals  obtuse;  lateral  petals 
with  a hairy  central  line  ; scions  creeping. — One  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all  our  wild  flowers,  unrivalled 
in  fragrance,  delicacy  and  variety  of  tinting,  and  doubly 
welcome  from  its  appearing  so  early  in  spring.  The 
flowers  are  deep  purple,  lilac,  pale  rose-coloured,  or  white, 


ViOLA  CAN1NA,  and  V.  ODOHATA. 


and  all  these  tints  may  sometimes  be  discovered  on  the 
same  bank.  The  roots  possess  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  flowers  are  used  as  a laxative 
for  children.  An  infusion  of  the  petals  is  employed  as 
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a chemical  test,  being  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  by 
alkalies  to  green.  The  flowers  are  said  to  communicate 
their  flavour  to  vinegar  in  which  they  have  been  steeped, 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  they  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  sherbets. — FI.  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

3.  V.  palustris  (March  Violet). — Leaves  heart-  or 
kidney-shaped,  quite  smooth  ; sepals  obtuse  ; spur  very 
short ; root  creeping  ; scions  none. — Bogs  and  marshy 
ground,  common.  Flolvers  delicate  lilac,  with  darker 
veins ; leaves  light  green,  often  purplish  beneath. — FI. 
April — Juno.  Perennial. 

**  With  an  evident  stem. 

4.  V.  canina  (Dog  Violet). — Stem  channeled,  leafy 
ascending  ; leaves  heart-shaped,  acute  ; sepals  acute  ; 
stipules  long,  toothed  and  fringed  ; bracts  awl-shaped 
entire. — Hedges,  heaths,  and  rocky  ground;  the  most 
common  species. — Flowers  light  blue,  purple  or  white, 
more  abundant,  and  lasting  longer  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  less  beautiful,  and  scentless.  This 
species  appears  to  have  received  its  specific  name  as 
a reproach  for  its  want  of  perfume.  Three  varieties 
with  very  pale  blue  flowers  and  narrow  leaves,  are  by 
some  botanists  considered  distinct  species,  and  named 
V.  Idctea,  V.  pumila,  and  V.  stagmna. — FI.  April — 
July.  Perennial. 

5.  V.  tricolor  (Pansy  or  Heartsease). — Stem  angular 

branched  ; leaves  oblong,  crenate ; stymies  deeply  cut, 
terminal  lobe  broad,  crenate. — Cultivated  fields.  Veiy 

different  in  habit  from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  vary- 
ing considerably  in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  most  frequently  light  yellow,  either 
pure,  or  tinged  with  purple.  The  cultivated  varieties 
are  countless. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Generally  annual. 

G.  V.  lutea.  (Yellow  Mountain  Violet,  or  Mountain 
Pansy). Stem  angular,  branched  principally  at  the 
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base  • leaves  oblong,  crenate;  stipules  deeply  cut,  ter- 
minal lobe  narrow,  entire. — Mountain  pastures. — Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  as  variable  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  X. — DROSERACEiE. — Sundews. 

Sepals  5,  equal ; petals  5 ; stamens  distinct,  either 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  2,  3,  or  4 times  as 
many ; ovary  single  ; styles  3 — 5,  often  2-cleft  or 
branched  ; capsule  of  1 or  3 cells,  and  3 or  5 valves, 
which  bear  the  seeds  at  the  middle  or  at  the  base. 

Sub-order  I. — Drosereje. 

Styles  elongated ; leaves  clothed  with  glandular  hairs. — 
Delicate,  herbaceous,  marsh  plants,  often  covered  with 
glands  ; leaves  alternate,  rolled  in  at  the  edges  before 
expansion ; flower-stalks  curled  when  in  bud.  The 
leaves  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  covered  with 
irritable  hairs,  by  which  flies  and  other  small  insects 
are  entangled  and  destroyed.  The  Sundews  are  acrid, 
and  impart  a red  dye  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are 
dried.  The  leaves  of  Dionoea  are  furnished  with  a two- 
lobed  appendage,  each  half  of  which  has  three  sharp 
spines  in  the  middle,  and  is  fringed  at  the  edge.  When 
touched  by  an  insect,  these  two  lobes  instantaneously 
close  on  the  ill-fated  intruder,  and  crush  it  to  death. 
After  a short  tune  they  open  again  in  readiness  for 
another  victim. 

1.  Drosera  (Sundew). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; stamens 
5 ; styles  3 — 5,  deeply  cleft ; capsule  1 -celled,  3 — 5 
valved. — (Name  from  the  Greek  drosys,  dew,  the  leaves 
being  covered  with  red  hairs,  which  exude  drops  of 
viscid  fluid,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
appear  as  if  tipped  with  dew.) 
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Sub-order  II. — Parnassie^e. 

Stigmas  sessile ; leaves  smooth. — The  only  British 
representative  of  this  Sub-order  is  the  beautiful  plant 
Parnassia.  By  some  botanists  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
Order  with  Hypericum ; hut  with  questionable  pro- 
priety. 

2.  Parnassia  (Grass  of  Parnassus). — Calyx  deeply 
5-cleft  ; petals  5 ; stamens  5,  with  5 fringed  scales  inter- 
posed ; stigmas  4 ; capsule  1 -celled,  with  4 valves. — 
(Name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  hut  on  what  account  is 
uncertain.) 


1.  Drosera  (Sundew). 

1.  D.  rotundifolia  (Round-leaved  Sundew). — Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  spreading  horizontally,  round  ; leaf- 
stalks hairy  ; seeds  chaffy. — An  exceedingly  curious 
little  plant,  2 — 6 inches  high,  growing  in  bogs.  The 
root  is  small  and  fibrous,  and  takes  a very  slight  hold 
in  the  ground  ; the  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  red 
hairs,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a drop  of  viscid 
fluid  ; from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  rises  a rviry 
leafless  stalk,  bearing  several  small  whitish  flowers  which 
only  expand  in  sunny  weather ; the  flowers  are  all  on 
one  side  of  the  stalk,  which  in  its  early  stage  is  curled 
up,  and  gradually  uncoils  itself  as  the  flowers  severally 
expand. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  D.  longifolia  (Long-leaved  Sundew). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  erect,  elongated,  broad  at  the  extremity, 
and  tapering  towards  the  base  ; leaf-stalhs  smooth  ; seeds 
with  a rough,  not  chaffy  coat. — Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  growing  with  it  in  boggy  places. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perenniah 

3.  1).  Anglica  (Great  Sundew). — Leaves  all  from  the 
roots,  erect,  oblong,  on  very  long  smooth  stalks;  seeds 
with  a loose  chaffy  coat. — Stouter  and  taller  than  the 
last,  and  growing  in  similar  situations,  but  rare. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 
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drcIsera  rotundifolia  (Round-leaved  Sundew). 

2.  Parnassia  ( Grass  of  Parnassus). 

1.  P.  palustrif( Common  Grass  of  Parnassus). — The 
only  British  species. — Bogs,  principally  in  the  north. 
An  exceedingly  elegant  plant,  8 — 10  inches  high,  with 
solitary  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully  veined.  The 
nectaries  are  fan-like  scales,  fringed  with  white  hairs, 
and  terminating  in  yellow  wax-like  glands. — FI.  August 
— October.  Perennial. 

o 
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parnassia  palustris  ( Common  Grass  of  Parnassus). 
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Okd.  XI. — POLYGALACEiE. — The  Milkwort  Tribe. 

• Sepals  5,  unequal,  the  two  inner  larger,  generally 
petal-like  ; petals  3 — 5,  unequal,  more  or  less  combined 
with  the  filaments  ; stamens  8,  in  two  equal  sets  ; anther 
1 -celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  summit ; pistil  1 ; 
capsule  1 — 3 celled;  seeds  pendulous. — An  extensive 
tribe  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  clustered, 
often  showy  flowers.  ..Many  are  bitter,  and  their  roots 
are  milky.  Medicinally  they  are  said  to  be  useful  in 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  to  excite  perspiration.  The 
most  celebrated  is  a North  American  herb,  Polygala 
Senega  (Snake-root),  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  are 
ascribed.  Several  species  are  said  to  cure  snake-bites. 
Krameria  (Ehatany-root)  is  astringent,  and  furnishes  a 
red  infusion  used  to  adulterate  Port  wine.  Some  of  the 
above  properties,  but  in  a less  degree,  reside  in  the  only 
British  genus,  Poly  gala. 

1.  Polygala  (Milkwort). — Sejxils  5,  the  two  inner 
coloured,  wing-shaped  ; petals  combined  with  the  fila- 
ments, the  lower  one  keeled ; capsule  flattened,  2- 
celled,  2-valved ; seeds  downy,  crested  at  the  base. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  much  milk,  the  juice 
of  the  root  being  milky.) 

1.  PoiAgala  (Milkwort). 

1.  P.  vulgaris  (Common  Milkwort). — Lower  petal 
crested  in  a star-like  manner  ; calyx-wings  about  equal 
hi  length  to  the  corolla ; brads  3,  at  the  base  of  each 
flower ; stems  simple,  ascending,  herbaceous  ; leaves 
narrow. — Common  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  where 
it  is  highly  ornamental  during  the  later  summer 
months,  with  it  starlike,  blue,  pink  or  white  flowers. 
— FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

In  the  chalk  districts  a Polygala  occurs,  which  is 
made  by  some  botanists  a distinct  species,  under  the 
rather  alarming  name  of  P.  calcdrea  (Chalk  Milkwort). 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  lower  leaves 
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tufted,  blunt  calyx-wings  which  are  differently  veined, 
and  in  ceasing  to  flower  almost  before  the  common 


poi.vg'ala  vtjlgA'Kis  ( Common  Milkwort). 


Milkwort  begins.  Another  variety  or  species  with  the 
leaves  in  a rosette,  has  been  named  P.  Austriaca. 

( )hd.  XII. — FRAN  KEX I AC  E/E. — Sea-Heaths. 

Sepals  4 — 6 united  into  a furrowed  tube,  not  falling 
off;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  furnished  with 
claws,  and  usually  having  scales  at  the  junction  of  the 
claw  and  limb  ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  ; 
ovary  1 ; style  thread-like,  2,  3,  or  4-cleft ; capsule 
1 -celled,  2,  3,  or  4-valved  ; seeds  very  minute,  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  valves. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
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shrubby  plants,  with  branched  stems,  opposite  leaves, 
which  have  a membranous  sheathing  base,  and  numerous 
small  sessile  flowers,  inhabiting  principally  the  north  of 
Africa  and  south  of  Europe. 


frank6nia  L/Evis  {Smooth  Sear  Heath). 

1.  Frank^nia  (Sea-Heath). — Style  .3-cleft;  lobes 
oblong,  with  the  stigma  on  their  inner  side  ; capsule 
3 — 4-valved.  (Name  from  John  Frankev,  a Swedish 
botanist.) 
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1.  Franr£nia  {Sea-Heath). 

F.  1 cevia  (Smooth  Sca-Heatli). — Leaves  narrow,  rolled 
back  at  the  edges,  smooth,  fringed  at  the  base  ; flowers 
terminal,  or  from  'the  forks  of  the  stem. — A small  pro- 
cumbent plant,  with  wiry  stems,  crowded  leaves,  and 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  in  muddy  salt 
marshes  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England. — El.  July. 
Perennial. 

* Another  species,  F.  pulverulenta  (PoAvdery  Sea- 
Heath),  formerly  greAv  on  the  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  but  is 
noAv  extinct. 

Order  XIII. — ELATINACE/E. — Water-wort  Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — o,  distinct,  or  growing  together  at  the  base  ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; stamens  equalling, 
or  tAvice  as  many  as  the  petals  ; ovary  Avith  3 — 5 cells, 
and  as  many  styles  and  globular  stigmas  ; capsule  Avith 
3 — .0  cells  and  valves ; seeds  Avrinkled,  springing  from 
the  centre  of  the  capsule. — Minute,  annual,  aquatic 
herbs,  Avith  rooting  stems  and  opposite  leaves ; found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  Elat{n£  (Wator-wort). — Sepals  3 — 4,  growing 
together  at  the  base  ; petals  3 — 4 ; stamens  3 — 4,  or 
G — 8 ; styles  3 — 4-ccllod,  many-seeded  ; seeds  cylin- 
drical, furroAved,  and  transversely  striated.  (Xame  of 
doubtful  origin.) 

1.  Elating  ( Water-wort). 

' 1 . E.  hexandra  (Six-stamened  Water-wort). — Flowers 
stalked  ; petals  3 ; stamens  6 ; capsule  3-celled ; seeds 
straight. — A minute  plant,  forming  turfy  beds  on  the 
margin  of  lakes,  or  giwing  entirely  submersed.  When 
left  by  the  subsiding  water  it  assumes  a bright  red  hue, 
but  the  floAvers  are  at  all  times  inconspicuous.  Pare. 
— El.  July — September.  Annual. 

2.  E.  Hydropiper  (Eight-stamened  Water-Avort).— 
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Flowers  sessile  ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; capsule  4-celled  ; 
seeds  curved. — Yet  rarer  than  the  preceding,  and 
oTowing  in  similar  situations. — FI.  July — September. 
Annual. 


elatik£  hexandra  (Six  stamened  Water-wort). 


Order  XIY. — CARYOPHYLLAClvE. 

Sepals  5 or  4,  'distinct,  or  connected  into  a tube  ; petals 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; stamens  usually  twice  as 
many  as,  sometimes  equalling,  the  petals,  and  like  them 
inserted  on  the  stalk  or  ring  of  the  ovary  ; ovary  1, 
raised  on  a short  stalk,  or  inserted  in  a ring ; stigmas 
2 — 5,  running  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  styles  ; 
capsule  1 or  - imperfectly  2 — 5-celled,  opening  by  twice 
as  many  teeth, -or  valves,  as  there  are  styles  ; seeds  in- 
serted on  a central  column. — An  extensive  and  well 
marked  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  -inhabiting  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bearing  ornamental  flowers.  The  stems  are 
swollen  at  the  joints  : the  leaves  always  opposite  and 
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undivided,  and  frequently  of  a glaucous  hue.  Among 
garden  flowers,  the  Pink,  Carnation,  Sweet  William, 
and  Scarlet  Lychnis,  all  belonging  to  this  order,  are  well 
known ; and  our  hedges  are  much  indebted  for  their 
showy  appearance  in  spring  to  the  great  White  Stitch- 
wort,  and  in  summer  to  the*  Red  and  White  Robin. 
Botanists  have  distributed  the  plants  of  this  order  into 
two  groups,  or  sub-orders. 

Sub-order  I. — SilAneje. — Pink  Tribe. 

Sepals  connected  into  a tube  ; stamens  united  at  the 
base  with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary. 

* Calyx  5 -cleft ; petals  5,  with  long  claws ; stamens  10. 

w 

1.  Diantiius  (Pink). — Calyx  with  2 or  more  opposite 
scales  at  the  base  outside  ; styles  2 ; capsule  1 -celled, 
opening  at  the  top  with  four  valves  ; seeds  flattened. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  the  Jlower  of  Jupiter,  from 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.) 

2.  Saponaria  (Soapwort). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base  ; 
styles  2;  capsule  1 -celled,  opening  at  the  top  with  4 
valves  ; seeds  rounded.  (Name  from  sapo,  soap,  the 
plant  abounding  in  a soapy  juice.) 

3.  SilIsnjS  (Catclifly). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base  ; 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw ; styles 
3 ; capsule  imperfectly  3-celled,  opening  at  the  top  with 
0 valves.  (Name  of  - doubtful  origin.  The  English 
name  was  given  in  consequence  of  flies  being  often 
caught  in  the  viscid  fluid  which,  in  some  species,  sur- 
rounds parts  of  the  stem.) 

4.  Lychnis  (Campion). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base ; 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw  ; styles 
5 ; capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  5 or  10  teeth. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  lychnos,  a lamp  , “the  thick 
cottony  substance  on  the  leaves  of  some  species,  or  some 
similar  plant,  having  been  employed  as  wicks  to  lamps.” 
— Hooker.) 
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5.  Agrostemma  (Corn-cackle). — Calyx  naked  at  the 
base,  tough,  with  leaf-like  divisions  ; petals  undivided ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  5 teeth.  •(Name  sig- 
nifying in  Greek,  Crown  of  the  Field.) 

Sub-order  II. — Alsineie. — Chickweed  Tribe. 

Sepals  distinct ; stamens  inserted  into  a ring  beneath 
the  capsule,  which  is  not  stalked. 

6.  Sagina  (Pearl- weed).  — Sepals  4 — 5,  spreading 
when  in  fruit ; petals  4 — 5,  minute,  or  'sometimes 
wanting  ; stamens  4 to  1 0 ; styles  4 — 5 ; capsule  '4 — 5- 
valved.  (The  name  in  Latin  signifies  fattening  meat, 
hut  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  minute  plants  of  this 
genus.) 

7.  Mcenchia. — Sepals  4,  erect ; petals  4 ; stamens  4 ; 
styles  4 ;,  capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  .eight  teeth. 
(Name  in  honour  of  Conrad  Moench,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Hesse-Cassel.) 

8.  Holosteum  (Jagged  Chickweed)'. — Sepals  5 ; petals 
5,  toothed  at  the  margin  ; stamens  3- — 5 ; styles  3 ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  6 .teeth.  (The  name 
signifies  in  Greek,  all  bone;  hut  why  it  was  given  is 
uncertain.-) 

9.  Stellaria  (Stitchwort). — Sepcds  5;  peteds  5, 
deeply  2-cleft;  stamens  10;  styles  3 ; capsule  opening 
with  G valves,  or  teeth.  (Name  from  stella,  a star, 
which  the  expanded  flowers  resemble  in  shape.) 

10.  Honckenya  (Sea  Purslane). — Sepals  5 ; petals 
5,  entire  ; stamens  10  ; styles,  3 — 5 ; seeds  few,  large  ; 
flowers  with  the  stamens  or  pistils  imperfect.  (Name 
from  M.  Honckeny,  a German  botanist.) 

11.  Arexaria  (Sandwort). — Sepals  5 ; peteds  5, 
entire  ; stamens  10  ; styles  3 ; capsule  opening  with 
G valves  ; flowers  all  perfect ; seeds  many,  minute. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  arena,  sand,  many  species  grow- 
ing in  sandy  ground.) 

12.  Cerastium  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — Sepals  5; 
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petals  5,  2-cleft ; stamens  10  or  5 ; styles  5;  capsule 
tubular,  opening  at  the  end  with  10  or  rarely  5 teeth. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  Jceras,  a horn,  from  the  shape  of 
the  capsule  in  some  species.) 

13.  MalAchium  (Mouse-car  duckweed). — Sepals  5 ; 
petals  5,  deeply  2-cleft;  stamens  10;  styles  alternate  with 
the  sepals  ; capsule  opening  to  the  middle  with  5 valves. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  mdlakos,  -feeble,  from  the  nature 
of  the  plant.) 

14.  CherltSrta  (Cyphel). — Sepals  5;  petals  0,  or  5, 
exceedingly  minute,  notched  ; stamens  10,  the  5 outer 
with  glands  at  the  base;  styles  3;  capsule  3-valved; 
1 lowers  vdth  their  stamens  or  pistils  imperfect.  (Name 
from  J.  H.  Cherler,  an  eminent  botanist.) 

1.  Diantuus  (Pink). 

* Floujers  clustered. 

1.  T).  Armenia  (Deptford  Pink). — Stem  and  leaves 
downy  ; flowers  in  closes  tufts  ; calyx-scales  very  narrow, 
downy,  as  long  as  the  tube. — Waste  places  ; rare.  Prom 
1 to  2 feet  high,  until  rose-coloured  scentless  flowers, 
dotted  with  white. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  J).  prolifer  '(Proliferous  Pink). — Stem  smooth  ; 
leaves  rough ish  at  the  edge  ; flowers  in  heads ; calyx 
scales  membranous,  pellucid. — Gravelly  pastures  ; rare. 
Growing  about  a foot  high,  and -readily  distinguished  by 
its  heads  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  only  one  of  which 
opens  at  a time,  and  by  the  brown  dry  scales  in  which 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  enclosed. 

**  Flowers  not  clustered. 

3.  D.  Caryophyllus  (Clove  Pink,  Carnation,  or  Clove 
Gilly-flower,  that  is,  July  flower). — Flowers  solitary ; 
calyx  scales  4,  broad,  pointed,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
calyx ; petals  notched ; leaves  linear,  glaucous,  with 
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smooth  edges. — On  old  walls,  but  scarcely  indigenous. 
Well  known,  both  in  the  gardens  "of  cottagers  and  of  pro- 
fessed florists,  where  it  is  subject  to  countless  varieties, 


diantups  armeria  {Deptford  Pink). 

all  of  which  are  fragrant  and  beautiful. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 
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4.  D.  ccesius  (Mountain  Pink). — Flowers  mostly  soli- 
tary ; calyx  scales  4,  blunt,  one-fourtli  as  long  as  the 
calyx ; petals  jagged ; leaves  linear,  glaucous,  with 
rough  edges. — Limestone  Cliffs,  Chedder,  Somersetsliire. 
Flowers  rose-coloured,  fragrant. — PL  July.  Perennial. 

5.  D.  deltoides  (Maiden  Pink). — Floivers  solitary ; 
calyx  scales  usually  2,  tapering  to  a point,  half  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ; petals  notched  ; stem  and  leaves  roughish. 
— Gravelly  banks,  but  not  common.  A much  branched 
plant,  with  stems  G — 12  inches  high,  and  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  white  spots,  and  a dark  ring  in  the  centre  ; 
scentless. — PI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  SaponAria  ( Soapwort ). 

1.  /S',  officinalis  (Common  Soapwort). — A robust  plant, 
2 — 4 feet  high,  with  broad,  pointed,  smooth,  leaves,  and 
handsome  flesh-coloured  llowers,  which  aro  often  double. 
— It  is  generally 'found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  culti- 
vated ground,  and  is  not  considered  a native. — PI. 
August,  September.  Perennial. 

3.  SilLnA  ( Catchjly ). 

* Stems  tufted,  short ; flowers  solitary. 

1.  /S',  acaulis  (Moss  Campion). — Stem  much  branched, 
tufted ; leaves  narrow,  fringed  at  the  base  ; petals 
crowned,  slightly  notched. — Confined  to  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  British  mountains,  where  it  forms  a densely 
matted  turf,  copiously  decorated  with  bright  purple 
flowers. — PL  June,  July.  Perennial. 

**  Stem  elongated  ; flowers  panicled  calyx  inflated, 
bladder-like. 

2.  /S',  infldta  (Bladder  Campion). — Stem  erect ; leaves 
oblong,  tapering ; floivers  panicled,  drooping ; calyx 
inflated,  bladder-like)'  with  a net-work  of  veins  ; petals 
deeply  cloven,  rarely  crowned. — A common  weed  in 
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corn-fields  and  pastures,  growing  from  1 to  2 feet  high, 
and  well  marked  by  its  numerous  white  flowers  and 
veined  calyces,  often  tinged  with  purple.  The  foliage. 


saponaria  officinalis  (Common  Soapwort). 

and  stem  are  glaucous,  and  generally  smooth  ; but  a 
variety  which  is  downy  all  over  is  occasionally  found. — 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

3.  S.  maritima  (Sea  Campion). — Stem  numerous 
from  the  same  root,  spreading;  leaves  oblong,  taper- 
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ing,  finely  tootlietl  at  the  margin  ; flowers  few  on  each 
stem,  or  solitary  ; petals  slightly  cloven,  crowned. — 
Resembling  the  last,  hut  of  humbler  stature,  though 
hearing  larger  flowers.  Common  near  the  sea-sliore,  as 


siLtfNti  marItima  ( Sea  Campion). 

well  as  by  the  sides  of  mountain  rivulets.  A variety, 
with  handsome  double  flowers,  has  been  found  in  Devon- 
shire.— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

**'"  Stems  elongated  ; flowers  in  whorls. 

4.  S.  Otites  (Spanish  Catchfly). — Stems  erect,  with 
opposite,  tufted  branches  ; stamens  and  instils  on  sepa- 
rate plants ; petals  narrow,  entire,  not  crowned. — 
Sandy  fields  in  the  east  of  England.  The  stems  are 
about  a foot  high,  viscid  at  the  middle  ; (lowers  small, 
yellowish. — FI.  July.  Perennial 
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****  Stems  elongated  ; flowers  in  leafy  clusters,  alternate.. 

5.  S.  Anglica  (English  Catclifly). — Whole  plant  hairy 
and  viscid  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering ; jloivers  lateral, 
alternate,  erect,  the  lower  ones  when  in  fruit  reflexed ; 
•petals  crowned,  slightly  cloven. — Not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  England,  varying  from  6 to  12  inches  high,  or 
more,  according  to  soil.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous 
and  of  a pinkish  white  hue. — El.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

*****  Stems  panicled,  leafy  ; calyx  not  bladder-like. 

6.  S.  nutans  (Nottingham  Catclifly). — Flowers  all 
drooping  one  way ; branches  opposite,  3-forked  ; calyx 
much  swollen  ; petcds  deeply  cloven,  crowned. — On  lime- 
stone and  chalk  rocks ; not  common.  It  grows  about 
1 \ foot  liigh,  with  large  fragrant  flowers,  which  expand 
in  the  evening. — El.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

7.  S.  conica  (Striated  Corn  Catclifly). — Stem  erect, 
forked ; leaves  narrow,  downy  ; petals  cloven,  crowned  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  conical,  with  30  furrows. — In  sandy 
fields,  very  rare ; from  G to  1 2 inches  high  ; flowers 
small,  reddish. — El.  July.  Annual. 

8.  S.  noctijlora  (Night-flowering ‘Catclifly). — Stem 
erect,  repeatedly  forked  ; calyx  with  long  teeth,  oblong 
when  in  fruit,  10-ribbed. — Sandy  and  gravelly  fields ; not 
common.  Shorter  than  the  last,  and  with  larger  flowers, 
which  expand  about  sun-set,  and  close  early  in  the 
morning,  and  are  very  fragrant  during  the  night. — El. 
July.  Annual. 

4.  Lychnis  (Ghmpion). 

1.  L.  Flos-Cuculi  (Lagged  Robin). — Petals  deeply 
4-cleft,  crowned ; capsule  5-toothed ; leaves  very  narrow  ; 
dowers  loosely  panicled. — A pretty  and  well-known 
marsh  plant,  with  purplish  green,  angular  stem,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  roughish  with  short  bristly  hairs, 
the  upper  parts  slightly  viscid  ; flowers  rose-coloured, 
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Avitlx  deeply-cut  narrow  segmeixts. — FI.  when  the  cuckoo 
is  hi  full  song,  hence  its  Latin  name,  Flos-Guculi, 
Perennial. 


lychnis  FLOS-ctfcuLi  (Ragged  Robin). 

2.  L.  diurna  (Red  Robin,  or  Campion). — Stamens 
and  pistils  on  different  plants  ; petals  2-cleft  half-way 
down,  crowned  ; capsule  nearly  globose  10-toothed,  the 
teeth  recurved ; leaves  oblong,  tapering,  downy,  as  well 
as  the  stem. — An  ornamental  hedge  plant,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  with  rose-coloured  flowers. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Perennial. 
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3.  L.  vespertina  (Evening  Campion). — Stamens  and 
pistils  on  different  plants ; petals  2-eleft  half-way  down, 
crowned ; capsule  conical,  10-toothed,  the  teeth  erect; 
leaves  as  in  L.  diurna.  Resembling  the  last,  and  in 
some  districts  equally  common.  The  flowers  are  white, 


aorostemma  (Corn-Cockle). 

or  sometimes  reddish,  fragrant  in  the  evening. — FI.  all 
the  summer.  Perennial. 

two  other  species  of  Lychnis  are  natives  of  Britain ; 
L.  viscdria  (Red  German  Catchfly),  which  is  found  in 

h 
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Montgomeryshire  and  in  a few  places  in  Scotland,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  slightly-notched  petals,  5-celled  cap- 
sules, and  clammy  stem ; and  R.  alpvna  (Red  Alpine 
Campion),  a much  smaller  species,  5 — 6 inches  high, 
which  grows  on  the  summits  of  the  Clova  mountains. 

5.  Agrostemma  ( Corn-Cockle ). 

1.  A.  Gitlidgo  (Corn-Cockle). — Calyx  much  longer 
than  the  corolla  ; petals  undivided,  destitute  of  a crown. 
— A common  corn  weed,  with  an  upright  downy  stem, 
and  large  handsome  purple  ilowers ; seeds  large,  and 
consequently  difficult  to  he  separated  from  the  corn  with 
which  they  are  threshed. — Rl.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

6.  SAGiNA  ( Pearl-wort ). 

* Sepals,  stamens,  and  styles,  4. 

1.  S.  procumbens  (Procumbent  Pearl- wort). — Peren- 
nial ; stems  prostrate,  smooth  ; leaves  pointed ; petals 


SAOiNA  PROCUMBENS,  Mid  8.  APETALA. 

much  shorter  than  the  calyx  ; capsules  curved  down- 
wards before  ripening. — Well  known  to  gardeners  as  a 
troublesome  weed  infesting  the  paths,  and  so  prolific  as 
to  require  repeated  eradication.  The  flowers  are.  at  all 
times  inconspicuous  \ the  stems  are  from  1 to  4 inches 
long. — PI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* Two  other  British  species  belong  to  this  group,  both 
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very  like  the  preceding  : S.  apetala  (Annual  Pearl- wort), 
distinguished  by  its  slight,  hairy,  erect  stems,  and 
fringed  leaves  ; the  capsules,  too,  are  erect : and  S. 
maritima  (Sea  Pearl- wort),  which  has  blunt,  fleshy 
leaves,  and  flowers  destitute  of  petals. 

**  Stamens  10  ; sepals,  petals,  and  styles,  5. 

4.  S.  nodosa  (Knotted  Pearl-weed). — Leaves  opposite, 
growing  together  at  the  base,  upper  ones  very  short, 
growing  in  knots ; flower-stalks  always  erect ; petals 
longer  than  the  "calyx. — Wet  sandy  places,  not  uncommon. 
A pretty  little  plant  3 — 4 inches  high,  with  conspicuous 
white  dowers,  2 or  3 together,  and  tufted  leaves. 

* S.  saginoides  or  saxditilis  (Alpine  Pearl-weed)  and 
S.  siibuldta  (Awl-shaped  Pearl-weed),  the  former  a native 
of  the  Scotch  mountains,  the  latter  not  uncommon  in 


mcenchia  erecta  (Upright  Mcenchia). 
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gravelly  pastures,  have  solitary  flowers  on  long  flower- 
stalks,  and  in  habit  approach  very  nearly  to  Sagina 
procumbent. 

7.  Mcenchia. 

1.  M.  erecta  (Upright  Moenchia), — A small  upright 


hoj.osteum  umeellatum  ( Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickwced). 
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plant  2 — 4 inches  high,  with  rigid  glaucous  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  plant ; the  sepals  are  sharp  pointed,  with  a white 
membranous  edge  ; the  petals  expand  only  in  the  sun- 
shine.— FI.  May.  Annual. 

8.  Holosteum  (Jagged  ChicJcweed). 

1.  II.  umbellatum  (Umbelliferous  Jagged  duckweed). 
— A singular  little  plant,  4 — 5 inches  high,  with  leafy 
stems  which  are  smooth  below,  and  hairy  and  viscid 
between  the  joints  above.  The  flowers  grow  in  terminal 
umbels  about  5 together,  and  are  bent  back  after 
flowering ; petals  white,  with  a reddish  tinge. — Very 
rare,  on  old  walls  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere. — FI.  April. 
AnnuaL 


9.  Stellaria  (Stitchwort). 

1.  S.  media  (Chickweed). — Leaves  egg-shaped,  with  a 
short  point ; stems  with  a hairy  line  alternating  from 
side  to  side  ; petals  deeply  2-cleft,  not  longer  than  the 
sepals  ; stamens  5 — 10.— Roadsides,  waste  places,  and 
as  a weed  in  gardens  ; abundant.  Leaves  succulent ; 
flowers  small,  white.  Well  distinguished  by  a hairy 
line  which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  when  it 
reaches  a pair  of  leaves,  is  continued  on  the  opposite 
side. — FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 

2.  S.  Ilolostea  (Greater  Stitchwort,  Satin-flower,  or 
Adder’s  meat). — Stem  nearly  erect,  angular,  rough- 
edged  ; leaves  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a long  point, 
minutely  fringed ; petals  deeply  2-cleft,  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals. — Among  the  most  ornamental  of  our  early 
summer  flowers,  scarcely  less  conspicuous  with  its  delicate 
green  leaves  than  its  snow-white  petals.  The  stems  do 
not  die  down  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  other  herbaceous  perennials  ; but  though  dead 
to  all  appearance,  they  send  out  delicate  green  tufts  very 
early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  flowering  stems,  especially 
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in  bushy  places,  seem  to  have  made  an  unusually  rapid 
growth. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  S.  graminea  (Lesser  Stitchwort). — Stem  nearly 
erect,  angular,  smooth ; leaves  very  narrow,  acute,  smooth, 


STEI.LARIA  HOLCiSTEA,  and  S.  MEDIA. 

edged  ; flowers  in  forked  panicles  ; petals  very  deeply 
cleft,  scarcely  longer  than  the  3-nerved  sepals. — Dry 
heathy  places.  Much  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  all 
its  parts,  and  distinguished  at  once  by  the  very  deeply 
divided  petals,  which  are  white,  but  not  so  showy. — Id. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 
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4.  S.  glauca  (Glaucous  Marsh  Stitchwort). — Stem 
nearly  erect,  angular,  smooth  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering, 
entire,  glaucous  ; flowers  solitary  on  long  axillary  stalks ; 
petals  very  deeply  2-cleft,  much  longer  than  the  3-nerved 
sepals. — Marshy  places.  Eesembling  the  preceding  in 
habit,  6 — 12  inches  high,  but  with  larger  flowers. — 11. 
June — August.  Perennial. 

5.  S.  uliginosa  (Bog  Stitchwort). — Stems  spreading,  an- 
gular ; leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a stiff  tip,  smooth ; 
flowers  panicled  ; petals  deeply  2-cleit,  shorter  than  the 
3-nerved  sepals,  which  are  united  at  the  base. — Boggy 
places,  frequent.  A slender  plant,  about  a foot  long, 
with  very  small  white  flowers. — PI.  June.  Annual. 

* The  other  British  species  of  Stellaria  are  S.  nemo- 
rum  (Wood  Stitchwort),  which  grows  in  woods  in  the 
north,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves  : 
S.  cerastoid.es  (Alpine  Stitchwort),  a humble  plant  4 — 6 


hosckkmva  peploides  (,S lea  Purslane). 
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inches  high,  with  large  white  flowers,  growing  on  the 
Scottish  mountains  : and  S.  scapigera  (Many-stalked 
Stitchwort),  distinguished  by  its  long  flower-stalks, 
and  growing  both  on  the  Scottish  mountains  north  of 
Dunkeld,  and  about  Loch  Nevis. 

10.  Honckenya  ( Sea  Purslane). 

1.  II.  peploides  (Seaside  Sandwort). — Leaves  sessile, 
egg-shaped,  acute,  fleshy,  smooth ; sepals  obtuse. — A low, 
succulent,  marine  plant,  with  creeping  roots,  forked 
stems,  and  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  and  grow  from  the  forks  of  the 
stem.  The  plant  forms  tangled  masses  on  the  sea-sliore, 
and  approaches  in  habit  the  Sea  Milkwort  ( Glaux  mari- 
tima). — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

11.  Arenaria  (Sandwort). 

1.  A.  trinervis  (Three-nerved  Sandwort). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  acute,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  3 — 5-nerved, 
fringed  ; flowers  solitary  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  and 
'axils  ; sepals  3-ncrved,  the  central  nerve  rough. — A weak, 
straggling,  downy  plant,  about  a foot  long,  approaching 
the  duckweed  ( Stellaria  media ) in  habit,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  undivided 
petals. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

2.  A.  serpyllifolia  (Thyme-leaved  Sandwort).  — 
Leaves  broadly  egg-shaped,  pointed,  roughisli,  sessile  ; 
stem  repeatedly  forked,  downy ; sepals  tapering,  hairy. 
— A small  shrub-like  herb  2- — 6 inches  high,  with  in- 
conspicuous white  flowers,  common  on  dry  banks  and 
walls.  When  growing  near  the  sea,  the  stems  are  less 
branched,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  larger  and  more 
decidedly  fringed. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

* To  this  group  belong  also  A.  ciliata  (Fringed  Sand- 
wort), a small  species  growing  on  limestone  mountains  in 
Ireland;  A.  Norv'egica  (Norwegian  Sandwort),  discovered 
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in  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  1837  ; A.  verna  (Vernal 
Sandwort),  a small  tufted  plant  with  awl-shaped  leaves, 
and  comparatively  large  flowers,  which  grows  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall  : 
A.  rubella  (Alpine  Sandwort),  a very  rare  species,  con- 
fined to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains: 
A.  tenuifolia  (Fine-leaved  Sandwort),  a slender  plant 
4. — 6 inches  high,  with  smooth  forked  stems  and  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  found  in  sandy  fields  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland : and  A.  fastigiata  (level-topped 
Sandwort),  a rare  Scotch  species,  with  tufted  flowers  and 
leaves. 


CERAsni’M  viscosum  {Viscid  Mouse-car  Chickweed). 

12.  Cerastium  ( Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 

* Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx. 

1.  C.  viscosum  (Viscid  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — Stems 
hairy,  viscid ; leaves  oblong,  tapering ; Jlowers  in  pani- 
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cles. — A common  weed,  with  inconspicuous  white  flowers 
and  straggling  stems,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
dust.  Tho  seed-vessels,  when  ripening,  lengthen  and 
become  curved. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* To  this  group  belong  C.  vulgdtum  (Broad-leaved 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  which  may  he  distinguished  by 
its  flowers  being  tufted  : C.  semidecandrum  (Five-sta- 
mened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  by  the 
character  to  which  it  owes  its  name  : C.  tetrandrum 
(Four-stamened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  in 
like  manner  : and  several  others  to  which  botanists  have 
given  names,  though  undecided  whether  to  call  them 
species  or  varieties. 

* * Petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 

2.  C.  arvense  (Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — Leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  downy  ; petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals. — Gravelly  and  chalky  fields  ; common. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 

* To  this  group  belong  also  C.  alpinum  (Alpine 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  a short  plant  with  white  silky 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  frequent  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  : and  C.  lalifolium  (Broad-leaved  Mouse-ear 
Chickweed),  also  a mountain  plant,  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  being  covered  with  yellowish 
down,  and  by  its  solitary  flowers.  It  is  found  on  the 
moun tarns  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

13.  Malachium  [Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 

1.  M.  aqudticum  (Water  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — 
Lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  heart-shaped,  taper- 
ing to  a point,  all  hairy  on  the  margin  ; capsule  open- 
ing with  5 2-cleft  teeth. — A much  branched  straggling 
plant,  with  white  flowers  in  the  angles  of  the  stems, 
and  in  habit  approaching  Stellaria  nemorum  (Wood 
Stitchwort). — Wet  places,  but  not  general. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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14.  Cherleria  ( Cyphel ). 

1.  C.  sedoides  (Mossy  Cyphel). — A mountain  plant 
with  long  roots  and  numerous  densely  tufted  stems, 
which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground,  bearing  crowded 
narroAv  leaves  and  s'olitary  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
generally  without  petals. — Highland  mountains. — FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 


cherleria  sedoIdes  ( Mossy  Cyphel). 


Ord.  XV. — LINACEiE. — The  Flax  Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 5,  overlapping  when  in  bud,  persistent ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  twisted  when  in 
bud,  falling  off  very  soon  after  expansion  ; stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them,  united 
at  the  base  into  a ring  with  small  teeth  between  them  ; 
ovary  of  about  as  many  cells  as  there  are  sepals,  and  as 
many  styles  ; capsule  approaching  a globular  form,  tipped 
with  the  hardened  base  of  the  styles,  each  cell  incom- 
pletely divided  by  a partition  extending  from  the  back 
inwards  ; seeds  1 in  each  imperfect  cell,  pendulous. — Her- 
baceous, rarely  shrubby,  plants,  with  undivided  leaves 
and  remarkably  fugacious  petals,  principally  but  not 
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exclusively  confined  to  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  in  many  cases  highly  ornamental,  but  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Flax  tribe  is  the  toughness 
of  the  fibre  contained  in  their  stems,  and  the  mucilagi- 
nous qualities  of  their  seeds,  which  also  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  oil.  One  species,  Linurn  usitatissimum, 
has  for  ages  supplied  the  valuable  article  of  clothing 
which  takes  its  name,  “Linen,”  from  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces it ; linseed-oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
plant,  and  the  meal  of  the  seeds  is  valuable  for  poultices. 

1.  Linum  (Flax). — Sepals  5;  petals  5;  capsule  10- 
vulved,  and  10-cellcd.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  Lin, 
thread.) 

2.  RadIola  (Flax-seed). — Sepals  4,  connected  below, 
3-cleft ; petals  4 ; capsule  8-valved,  and  8-celled. 
(“Named  from  vaclius,  a ray,  I presume  in  consequence 
of  the  ray-like  segments  of  the  calyx.” — Sir  W.J.  Hooker.) 

1.  Linum  (Flax). 

* Leaves  alternate. 

1.  L.  perenne  (Perennial  Flax). — Leaves  very  narrow, 
tapering  to  a sharp  point  ; sepals  inversely  egg-shaped, 
obtuse,  obscurely  5-ribbed. — Chalky  fields. — A slender 
plant  about  a foot  high,  with  wiry  stems,  very  narrow 
sessile  leaves,  and  elegant  sky-blue  petals,  which  are  so 
fugacious  as  scarcely  to  bear  being  gathered. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  angustifolium  (Narrow-leaved  Flax). — Leaves 
very  narrow,  tapering  to  a point ; sepals  elliptical, 
pointed,  3-ribbed. — Sandy  pastures  in  the  southern  and 
western  comities  ; common.  Like  the  last,  hut  distinctly 
marked  by  its  sharp-pointed  sepals,  and  lighter  blue 
flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* To  this  group  belongs  L.  usitatissimum,  the  flax  of 
commerce,  which,  though  not  a native  plant,  is  not 
unfrequently  found  in  cultivated  ground.  It  is  distin- 
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guished  from  the  preceding  by  its  somewhat  broader  and 
more  distant  leaves,  by  its  stems  being  mostly  solitary, 
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instead  of  several  from  the  same  root,  by  its  notched 
petals,  and  by  its  larger  size. 

*'*  Leaves  opposite. 

3.  L.  cathdrticum  (Cathartic  Flax). — Leaves  oblong, 
broader  at  the  base  ; sejxds  pointed. — Dry  pastures  ; 
abundant. — Very  different  in  size  and  habit  from  any  of 
the  preceding,  rarely  exceeding  G inches  in  height,  and 
bearing  numerous  small  white  flowers,  which  grow  in 
panicles,  and  droop  before  expansion. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 
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2.  Radiola  ( Flax-seed ). 

1.  R.  millegrana  (Thyme-leaved  Flax-seed). — The  only 
species. — One  of  the  most  minute  of  British  flowering 
plants,  never  exceeding  three  inches  in  height,  hut 


radiola  millegrana  (Tliyne-lcaved  Flax-seed). 

repeatedly  forked,  and  bearing  a large  number  of  small 
white  flowers,  which,  as  the  plants  generally  grow  many 
together,  often  prevent  its  being  overlooked — Damp 
heaths  ; not  uncommon. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

Oud.  XYI. — MALVACEAE. — The  Mallow  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  valvate 
in  bud,  often  enclosed  in  an  outer  calyx ; petals 
equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  twisted  when  in 
bud  ; stamens  numerous,  united  by  their  filaments  into 
a tube ; ovary  formed  of  several  carpels  united  in  a 
radiate  manner  ; styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels, 
either  distinct  or  united ; capsules  (in  all  the  British 
species)  1 -seeded,  arranged  in  a whorl  round  the  styles. 
— A large  and  important  family  of  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  with  divided  alternate  leaves,  which 
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are  furnished  with  stipules  and  axillary  flowers.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions,  where  they 
form  a large  proportion  of  the  vegetation,  and  gradually 
decrease  in  number  towards  the  poles.  According  to 
Lindley,  the  number  of  species  hitherto  discovered 
amounts  to  about  a thousand,  all  of  which  agree  in  con- 
taining a large  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  being  totally 
destitute  of  unwholesome  qualities.  In  some  species, 
this  mucilage,  extracted  by  boiling  the  plant,  especially 
the  root,  is  employed  medicinally  in  allaying  irritation, 
both  external  and  internal.  Some  few  are  used  as  food. 
The  hark  of  others  affords  an  excellent  substitute  for 
hemp.  The  cotton  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
appendage  of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Gossypium, 
a family  belonging  to  this  Order.  As  ornamental  gar- 
den flowers,  Malope,  several  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  the 
Hollyhock,  are  well  known.  The  number  of  stove  species 
in  cultivation  is  very  great. 

1.  Malva  (Mallow).  — Styles  numerous ; outer  calyx 
3-leaved,  inner  5-cleft.  (Xame  from  the  Greek  malache, 
soft,  from  the  emollient  properties  of  the  mucilage  which 
it  contains.) 

2.  LavatAra  (Tree-Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ; outer 
calyx  3-lobed,  inner  5-cleft,  (blamed  in  honour-  of  the 
two  Lavaters,  friends  of  Tournefort.) 

3.  Althaea  (Marsh-Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ; outer 
calyx  6 — 9 cleft,  (blame  from  the  Greek  dltho,  to  cure, 
from  its  healing  properties.) 

1.  Malva  ( Mallow ). 

1.  M.  Sylvestris  (Common  Mallow). — Stem  ascending, 
or  erect ; root-leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  7 acute  lobes  ; 
Jruit-stcdics  erect ; fruit  not  downy,  wrinkled. — Road- 
sides and  waste  ground  ; common.  A robust  herbaceous 
plant,  with  large  downy,  lobed,  but  not  deeply  divided 
leaves,  branched  stems,  and  showy  purple  flowers.  When 
the  flowers  first  expand  the  plant  is  handsome,  but  as 
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the  season  advances,  the  leaves  lose  their  deep  green  hue, 
and  the  stems  put  on  a ragged  appearance.  The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The  pollen  is  a 
beautiful  object  for  the  microscope,  being  (like  that  of 
many  other  plants  in  this  Order)  globular,  and  studded 
with  minute  glandular  prickles. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 


malva  sylvestris  ( Common  Mallow). 

2.  M.  rotundifolia  (Dwarf-Mallow). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaves  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  5 shallow  lobes ; 
fruit-stalks  bent  down  ; fruit  downy. — Waste  places  ; 
not  uncommon.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  distin- 
guished at  once  by  its  prostrate  stems,  and  pale  lilac 
flowers. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 
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3.  M.  moschcita  (Musk-Mallow). — Stem  erect ; root- 
leaves  kidney-shaped,  deeply  5 or  7-lobed  and  cut ; stem- 
leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  variously  cut  into  numerous 
narrow  segments  ; outer  calyx-leaves  very  narrow  ; fruit 
hairy. — Hedges  and  borders  of  fields  ; not  very  common. 
Whole  plant  hairy,  light  green,  with  large  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  crowded  towards  the 
summit  of  the  stem ; the  foliage  emits  a faint  musky 


lavat6ra  arb(»p.ea  (Tree-Mallow) 
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odour,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  when  drawn  lightly 
through  the  hand.  A white  variety  is  not  uncommon 
in  gardens. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*'  The  above  species  agree  in  yielding  a plentiful 
tasteless  mucilage,  which,  in  some  rural  districts,  is 
highly  valued  for  making  poultices  and  cough  mixtures. 
Children  often  amuso  themselves  with  gathering  and 
eating  the  unripe  seed-vessels,  which  they  call  “ cheeses 
they  are  insipid,  but  not  unwholesome.  The  common 
Mallow  is  frequently  called  by  country  people,  “ Marsh- 
Mallow,”  a name  which  properly  belongs  to  Althaea 
officindlis. 


2.  Lavatj2ra  (Tree- Mallow). 

1.  L.  arborea  (Sea  Tree-Mallow). — A tall  and  hand- 
some plant,  G — 12  feet  high,  with  a thick,  almost  woody, 
stem ; soft,  downy,  angular  leaves,  and  abundance  of 
purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Common  Mallow, 
but  somewhat  smaller,  and  of  a deeper  colour  towards 
the  centre. — On  sea-cliffs  and  insulated  rocks  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast. — FI.  July — October.  Biennial. 


3.  A r.Tri.EA  (Marsh- Mallow). 

1.  A.  officindlis  (Common  Marsh- Mallow). — Leaves 
3 — 5 lobed,  soft  and  downy  on  both  sides  ; flowers 
several  together. — Marshes,  especially  near  the  sea. 
licadily  distinguished  from  any  others  of  the  Mallow 
tribe  growing  in  Britain,  by  the  numerous  divisions  of 
the  outer  calyx,  by  the  hoary  down  which  thickly  clothes 
the  stems  and  foliage,  and  by  the  numerous  panicles  of 
blush-coloured  flowers.  The  starry  down  is  a beautiful 
object  for  the  microscope. — FI.  August,  September. 
Perennial. 

* A second  species  of  Allium,  A.  hirsuta  (Hispid 
Marsh- Mallow),  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  near 
Cobham,  Kent,  but  is  not  considered  a native.  It  may 
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be  distinguished  by  its  bristly  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
its  bowers  being  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. 


althaea  officinAlis  {Common  Marsh-Mallow). 

Ord.  XVII. — TILIACEyE. — The  Lime  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 or  5,  valvate  when  in  bud  ; petals  equalling 
the  sepals  in  number,  often  with  a little  pit  at  the  base, 
sometimes  wanting  ; stamens  numerous  ; (/lands  4 — 5, 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  ; ovary  single,  of  2 — 10  united, 
rarely  distinct,  carpels ; style  1,  with  as  many  stigmas 
as  carpels  ; capsule  with  one  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  natural  order  are  mostly 
trees  or  shrubs.  They  have  all  a mucilaginous,  whole- 
some juice,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
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toughness  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  hark.  In  a species 
of  Aristotelia  this  is  so  strong,  as  to  he  converted  into 
strings  for  musical  instruments.  One  genus  (Corchorus) 
supplies  the  Indians  with  fishing-lines  and  nets  ; and 
the  Lime  or  Linden-tree  furnishes  the  material  of  which, 
in  Russia,  hast  mats  are  made.  Some  genera  produce 
ediblo  berries,  and  the  bony  seeds  of  others  are  not  un- 
commonly sot  in  gold,  and  form  handsome  necklaces. 
In  several  instances  the  timber  is  employed  for  the  most 
useful  purposes.  The  name  of  the  order  is  derived  from 
Tilia,  the  Linden-tree,  the  only  British  genus. 

1.  Tilia  (Lime). — Sepals  5,  soon  falling  off ; petals  5, 
with  or  without  a scale  at  the  base  outside  ; ovary 
5-celled  ; style  1 ; capsule  1 -celled  not  opening  by  valves, 
2-seedcd.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Tilia  ( The  Lime  or  Linden-tree). 

1.  T.  parvifolia  (Small-leaved  Lime-tree). — Leaves 
obliquely  heart-shaped,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  the 


tilia  paevifolia  (S'liuill-lcaved  Lime-tree). 
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exception  of  small  tufts  of  downy  hair  beneath,  scarcely 
longer  than  their  stalks  ; peduncles  springing  from  a 
leafy  bract,  many  flxnvered ; capsule  brittle. — Peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  the  Linden-tree,  from  its  having 
given  a name  to  the  immortal  Lin  mens.  For  a fuller 
account  of  this  tree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “ The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii. — FI.  July.  Tree. 

* It  is  questionable  whether  any  species  of  Lime  is 
indigenous  in  Britain  ; that  just  described  has  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  a native,  hut  is  not  so  well  known 
as  T.  Europcea,  the  common  Lime  of  avenues  and  parks. 
This  species  has  flowers  like  those  of  the  small-leaved 
Lime,  hut  larger  leaves',  and  a smooth  capsule,  the  rind 
of  which  is  tough.  T.  grandifolia  (Large-leaved  Lime- 
tree)  has  woody  seed-vessels,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
are  covered  with  short  down. 

Ord.  XYIII. — HYPEBICACEJE.  —The  St.  John’s 
AVoiit  Tribe. 

Sepah  4 or  5,  not  falling  off,  unequal,  often  fringed 
with  black  dots  ; petals  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals, 
unequal-sided,  twisted  when  in  bud,  often  bordered  with 
black  dots  ; stamens  numerous  (in  Pamassia  5),  united 
at  the  base  into  three  or  more  sets  ; ovary  single  ; styles 
3 — 5 ; fruit  a capsule  or  berry  of  several  valves  and  cells, 
the  valves  curved  inwards  ; seeds  minute,  numerous. — 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  with  opposite  leaves 
marked  with  pellucid  dots,  and  yellow  flowers,  inhabit- 
ing most  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  species  are 
aromatic  and  resinous,  and  some  contain  a yellow  juice, 
which  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The  only  British 
genus  strictly  belonging  to  this  order  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  name,  Hypericum.  The  curious  genus  Pamassia 
was  formerly  placed  here,  but  is  now  removed  to  the 
Order  L)roserace,e  (p.  79). 

1.  HypAricum  (St.  John’s  Wort). — Sepals  5 ; petals 
5 ; stamens  numerous  ; filaments  united  into  3 or  5 sets  ; 
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styles  3 or  rarely  5 ; capsule  3-celled. — (Name,  hypericcni, 
tlie  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

1.  Hypericum  (St.  .lohn’s  Wort). 

* Styles  5. 

1.  II.  calydnum  (Large-flowered  St.  John’s  Wort). — • 
Stems  single-flowered. — A low  shrub,  with  oblong,  blunt 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  handsome, 
especially  be  loro  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen. 
Common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  naturalized  in 
several  places. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

**  Styles  3,  sepals  not  fringed. 

2.  II.  A ndrosaemum  (Common  Tutsan). — Stem  shrubby, 
two-edged  ; leaves  egg-shaped,  sessile  ; sepals  unequal ; 
capsule  berry-like. — Woods  and  hedges,  but  not  common, 
except  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A handsome  shrubby 
plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  conspicuous  with  clusters  of 
largish  yellow  flowers,  and  afterwards  with  glossy, 
berry-like  capsules.  The  leaves  have  a strong  resinous 
smell,  which  they  retain  for  some  tunc  after  drying. — 
FI.  July.  Perennial.  Shrub. 

3.  II.  quad  rang  alum  (Square-stalked  St.  John’s  Wort). 
— Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  with  4 somewhat  winged 
angles,  branched  ; leaves  oblong,  egg-shaped,  with  pellu- 
cid dots  ; sepals  erect,  lanceolate.' — Wet  places,  common, 
growing  1 — 2 feet  high,  Avith  flat  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers. — July,  August.  Perennial. 

4.  II.  perforatum  (Perforated  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  2-edged  ; leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
copiously  perforated  with  pellucid  dots ; sepals  erect, 
lanceolate,  acute. — Woods  and  hedges,  common  ; easily 
distinguished  from  alL  the  other  Pritish  species  of  St. 
John’s  Wort  by  its  decidedly  2-edged  stem  ; 2 feet 
high. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

5.  II.  dubium  (Imperforate  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem 
herbaceous,  erect,  4-sided,  Avith  rounded  angles  ; leaves 
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destitute  of  dots  ; sepals  reflexed,  elliptical,  blunt. — • 
Mountainous  places,  not  common  ; very  like  the  last, 
but  veil  distinguished  by  the  above  characters. — El. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  II.  humifi'isum  (Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stems 
prostrate,  somewhat  2-edged ; leaves  oblong,  obtuse, 
perforated  with  pellucid  dots  ; flowers  somewhat  cymose  ; 
stamens  not  more  than  15. — Walls  and  gravelly  banks, 
common ; 3 — 9 inches  long,  with  several  spreading 
slender  stems  and  yellow  flowers,  which  open  most 
freely  in  the  sunshine.  Though  usually  placed  in  this 
group,  the  sepals  are  often  fringed  rvith  black  dots.- — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Hypericum  PERFORATUM  [Perforated  St. -John' s Wort). 
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***  Styles  3.  Sepals  fringed  with  glands. 

7.  II.  montanum  (Mountain  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem 
erect,  round,  smooth  ; leaves  oblong,  sessile,  smooth,  with 
glandular  dots  near  the  margin ; sepals  acute,  fringed 
with  shortly  stalked  glands. — Limestone  hills,  not  un- 
common ; growing  about  2 feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  black  fringe  of  its  sepals,  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  any  of  the  preceding  species. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

8.  II.  hirsittum  (Hairy  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem  erect, 
nearly  round,  downy  ; leaves  downy. — Woods,  especially 
in  a chalky  or  limestone  soil ; about  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  but  well  marked  by  its  downy  herbage. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

0.  II.  pulchrum  (Small  upright  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  erect,  round,  smooth ; leaves  heart-shaped,  embrac- 
ing the  stem,  smooth  ; sepals  obtuse,  fringed  with  sessile 
glands  ; petals  fringed  with  glands. — Heaths  and  woods, 
common.  A slender  plant,  with  scanty  foliage  and 
golden-yellow  flowers,  which  when  in  bud  are  stained 
externally  with  red. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

10.  II.  eludes  (March  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem  creep- 
ing ; branches  erect  ; leaves  roundish,  and,  like  the  stems, 
densely  clothed  with  shaggy  down. — Spongy  bogs,  com- 
mon. Flowers  few,  pale  yellow, "-remaining  open  but  a 
short  time.  The  plant  may  be  detected  at  some  dis- 
tance by  the  hoariness  of  its  foliage,  and  by  the  strong 
and  far  from  pleasant  resinous  odour  which  it  emits, 
especially  in  hot  weather. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* The  other  British  species  of  St.  John’s  Wort  are, 
II.  maculdtum  (Spotted  St.  John’s  Wort),  which  grows 
in  wret  places,  ami  may  be  distinguished  from  II.  quad- 
rdngulnm  by  its  reflexed  toothed  sepals , and  by  purple 
streaks  and  dots  on  the  petals  beneath  : II.  linariifolium 
(Narrow-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort),  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  II.  humifusum,  but  has  erect  stems,  and  about  30 
stamens,  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
very  rare  j and  II.  barbalum  (Bearded  St.  John  s A ort), 
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a doubtful  native,  but  said  to  grow  wild  in  Perthshire  ; 
it  has  sepals  fringed  with  long-stalked  glands,  and  petals 
minutely  fringed  and  dotted. 

Ord.  XIX. — ACERACEiE. — The  Maple  Tribe. 

Calyx  divided  into  5 parts  (occasionally  4 — 9) ; petals 
of  the  same  number  ; stamens  about  8,  inserted  on  a 
flattened  ring  beneath  the  ovary  ; ovary  2-lobed ; style 
1 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  2-lobed,  2-celled,  not  bursting  ; 
lobes  winged  on  the  outside  ; cells  1 — 2 seeded. — Trees 


ackr  campestre  (Common  Maple) 

with  opposite,  stalked  leaves,  which  are  veined  in  a 
palmate  manner.  They  are  found  only  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ; several  species 
abound  in  a sweet  juice,  which  in  North  America  is 
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manufactured  into  sugar.— (See  “Forest  Trees  of 
Britain,”  vol.  i.  p.  103.) 


ACER  pseudo-plat antjs  ( Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore ). 

1.  Acer  (Maple). — Calyx  5-cleft;  petals  5;  capsules 
2,  each  furnished  with  a long  whig. — (Name  from  the 
Celtic  ac,  a point,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
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wood,  which  was  used  for  making  spears  and  other 
sharp-pointed  instruments. 

1.  Acer  [Maple). 

1.  A.  campestre  (Common  Maple). — Leaves  o-lobed  ; 
lobes  bluntish,  scarcely  cut ; clusters  of  flowers  erect. — 
Woods  and  hedges ; a small  tree,  with  a very  rugged 
corky  bark,  full  of  deep  cracks. — FI.  May,  June.  Tree. 

2.  A.  Pseudo-pldtanus  (Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore). 

— Leaves  5-lobed  ; unequally  serrated  ; clusters  of 

flowers  drooping. — A large  and  handsome  tree,  intro- 
duced into  England  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
now  completely  naturalized. . The  name  Sycamore  wras 
given  to  it  by  the  older  botanists,  who  erroneously 
believed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sycamore  or  Mul- 
berry-jig of  Palestine,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
the  size  and  form  of  its  leaves. — FI.  May.  Tree. 


Ord.  XX. — GERAXIACE/E. — Geranium  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  not  falling  off,  ribbed,  overlapping  when  in 
bud  ; petals  5-clawed,  twisted  when  in  bud  ; stamens  10, 
sometimes  alternately  imperfect,  generally  united  by 
their  filaments  ; ovary  of  5 carpels  placed  round  a long 
awl-shaped  beak  ; styles  5,  united  to  the  beak  ; stigmas  5 ; 
fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules,  each  of  which 
is  one-seeded,  and  terminates  in  the  hardened  style, 
which  finally  separates  at  the  base  and  curls  up,  carrying 
the  capsule  with  it. — An  extensive  tribe,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  with  an. aromatic  or  resi- 
nous flavour  and  astringent  qualities,  abounding  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  the  genus  Pelargonium  belong 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  handsome  flowering  plants 
which  under  the  name  of  Geraniums  are  so  ornamental 
as  greenhouse  or  window  flowers.  The  roots  of  one  or 
two  species  are  eatable,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine. 
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1.  Geranium  (Crane’s-bill). — Stamens  10,  5 of  which 
arc  alternately  larger  and  have  glands  at  the  base  ; fruit 
beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules,-  each  with  a long 
awn  which  is  naked  (not  bearded  on  the  inside). — 
(Name  from  the  Greek  geranos,  a crane,  to  the  beak  of 
which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

2.  Erodium  (Stork’s-bill). — Stamens  10,  of  which  5 
are  imperfect ; glands  5,  at  the  base  of  the  perfect 
stamens  ; fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules , each 
with  a long  spiral  awn,  which  is  bearded  on  the  inside. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  erodion,  a heron,  to  the  beak  of 
which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

1.  Geranium  ( Crane's-bill ).* 

* Flower-stalks  single  flower  eda 

1.  G.  sangmneum  (Bloody  Crane’s-bill). — Root-leaves 
nearly  round,  with  7 deeply  cut  lobes,  each  of  which  is 
3-cleft,  stem-leaves  5 or  3-lobed. — Limestone  and  magne- 
sian rocks,  not  common.  An  exceedingly  handsome 
plant  with  hairy  stems,  abundant  foliage,  and  large, 
brigh  t purple  11  owers.  El.  July — September.  Perennial. 

*"*  Flower-stalks  2 flowered .. 

2.  G.  pliceum  (Dusky  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect ; 
flowers  panicled ; sepals  slightly  pointed ; capsules 
keeled,  hairy  below,  wrinkled  above. — In  woods  and 
thickets,  rare,  but  not  an  uncommon  garden  plant ; 
remarkable  for  the  dingy,  almost  black  hue  of  its  flowers. 
El.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  praiense  (Meadow  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect  ; 
leaves  palmate,  7-lobed  ; lobes  cut  and  serrated  ; stamens 
smooth,  tapering  from  a broad  base ; cap>sules  hairy  all 
over ; fruit-stalks  bent  down. — The  largest  British 
species,  growing  in  moist  pastures  ; about  2 feet  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  purplish-blue  flowers.  El. 
June — August.  Perennial. 
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4.  -G.  sylvdticum  (Wood  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect, 
many  flowered  ; leaves  palmate,  7-lobed ; lobes  cut  and 
serrated  ; stamens  awl-shaped,  fringed  ; capsules  keeled, 
hairy  ; fruit-stalks  erect. — Woods  and  pastures,  chiefly 


gerAnium  prat^n.se  (Meadow  Grand s-bill). 

in  the  north,  rare.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its 
smaller  size,  by  its  stamens  being  fringed  half-way  up, 
and  by  its  capsules  being  most  hairy  about  the  keel. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

5.  G. . Pyrendicum  (Mountain  Crane’s-bill). — Stem 
spreading,  downy ; root-leaves  kidney-shaped,  5 — 7 
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lobed ; lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  3-cleft  and  toothed  at  the 
end  ; petals  notched,  twice  as  long  as  the  pointed  sepals. 
— -Road-sides  and  meadows ; not  common.  2—3  feet 
lxigli.  Well  distinguished  by  the  thick  down  on  its 
stems  and  leaves,  and  by  its  numerous,  rather  small, 
purple  flowers  with  cleft  petals. — FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

C.  G.  Robert ianum  (Herb  Robert). — Stem  spreading; 
leaves  tomato,  or  (pi mate  ; leaflets  deeply  cut,  the  segments 
with  minute  points ; sepals  angular,  hairy ; capsules 
wrinkled  and  hairy. — Road-sides  and  hedges ; very 
common.  One  of  the  most  generally  diffused  and  best- 
known  species,  well  distinguished  by  its  red,  hairy,  suc- 
culent stems,  and  leaves  which  towards  autumn  acquire 
the  same  hue,  and  by  its  elegantly  veined  bright  purple 
flowers.  The  scent  of  the  whole  plant  is  strong  and 
unpleasant.  FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

7.  G.  l/icidum  (Shining  Crane’s-bill). — Smooth  and 
glossy.  Leaves  nearly  round,  5-lobcd ; sepals  angtdar 
and  wrinkled;  capsules  witli  3 keels,  wrinkled. — Walls 
and  stony  places ; in  many  places.  A beautiful  little 
species,  a few  inches  high,  with  small,  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  shining  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  gene- 
rally tinged  with  bright  red. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

8.  G.  molle  (Dovo’s-foot  Crane’s-bill). — Downy  with 
soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed  and  cut ; petals 
notched;  capsules  wrinkled,  not  hairy  ; seeds  smooth. — 
Fields  and  waste  places  ; common.  Easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  preceding  by  its  prostrate  habit,  downy 
herbage,  and  small  light  purple  flowers. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

9.  G.  rotundlfolium  (Round-leaved  Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and  cut ; 
petals  entire  ; capsules  hairy,  not  wrinkled  ; seeds  dotted. 

Fields  and  waste  places ; not  common,  but  perhaps 

often  confounded  with  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  size  and  habit. — FI.  June — August.  Annual* 
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10.  G.  pusillum  (Small-flowered  Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and 
cut ; petals  notched  ; stamens  5 ; capsules  keeled,  downy, 
not  wrinkled ; seeds  smooth. — Waste  ground  ; common. 
Resembling  G.  molle  in  habit,  but  smaller. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

11.  G.  dissectum  (Jagged-leaved  Crane’s-bill). — Stems 
spreading,  hairy ; leaves  roundish,  more  or  less  hairy, 
variously  divided  into  numerous  jagged,  narrow  seg- 
ments ; sepals  with  long  points  ; petals  notched  ; cap- 
sules scarcely  wrinkled,  hairy  ; seeds  dotted. — Fields  and 
waste  ground.  Distinguished  by  its  deeply  cut,  hairy, 
not  downy  leaves,  and  the  exceedingly  short  pedicels. 
Flowers  rose-coloured. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

12.  G.  columbvnum  (Long-stalked  Crane’s-bill). — 
Stems  spreading,  roughish  with  short  hairs ; leaves 
deeply  5-lobed,  the  lobes  cut  into  many  long,  narrow, 
acute  segments  ; flower-stalks  very  long ; sepals  with 
long  points  ; capsules  smooth. — Waste  ground  ; not  very 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  larger 
blueish  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  grow  on  very  long 
and  slender  stalks,  and  by  its  smooth  capsules. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 

* Particular  care  should  be  taken  when  comparing 
specimens  with  the  above  descriptions,  to  examine  the 
roo£-leaves ; for  the  stem- leaves  vary  even  on  the  same 
plant  to  such  a degree  as  to  defy  description. 

2.  Eiiodium  ( 'Stork’s-bill ). 

1.  E.  cicutdrium  (Hemlock  Stork’s-bill). — Stems 
prostrate,  hairy  ; stalks  many-flowered  ; leaves  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  sessile,  pinnatifid,  cut. — Waste  places,  especially 
near  the  sea  ; common.  A straggling  plant,  with  much 
ol  the  habit  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  distinguished 
at  first  sight  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  lilac 
(sometimes  white)  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall 
off. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  L.  moschutum  (Musk  Stork’s-bill). — Stems  pro- 
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strate  liairy ; stalks  many-flowered ; leaves  pinnate ; 
leaflets  nearly  sessile,  unequally  cut ; perfect  stamens, 
toothed  at  the  base. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the 
sea.  Whole  plant  much  stouter  than  the  last,  of  a deeper 


er<5dium  cicutArium  (Hemlock  Storli s-lill). 

crroen,  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  emitting 
when  handled  a strong  scent  of  musk.  Flowers  bright 
purple  — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

3.  E.  maritimum  (Sea  StorkVbill).— Stems  prostrate, 
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hairy  ; stalks  1 — 3 flowered ; leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped, 
variously  lobed  and  notched ; petals  minute  or  wanting. 
— Warm  places  near  the  sea  ; not  uncommon  in  the 
West  of  England.  Whole  plant  roughish  with  minute 
hairs,  and  sending  out  several  leafy  stems,  which  lie 
remarkably  close  to  the  ground  ; the  leaves  are  not  pin- 
nate, as  in  the  other  British  species,  and  the  flowers  are 
rarely  found  with  petals.  Like  many  other  sea-side 
plants,  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  inland  moun- 
tainous districts,  occurring  plentifully  on  Dartmoor,  in 
Devonshire,  many  miles  from  the  sea. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Perennial. 

* The  beaks  attached  to  the  capsules  of  the  Stork’ s- 
bills  become  spirally  twisted  when  ripe,  often  springing 
to  a considerable  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  They 
are  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  long  elastic  bristles  ; 
and  being  hygrometric,  uncurl  when  moistened.  The 
combined  action  of  the  beak  and  bristles  thus  gives  to 
the  seed  the  power  of  locomotion  at  every  change  in  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A twisted  capsule,  if 
moistened  and  laid  on  a sheet  of  paper,  will,  in  its  effort 
to  straighten  itself,  soon  crawl  an  inch  or  more  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  laid. 

Ord.  XXI.—  BALSAMACETE.— Balsam  Tribe. 

The  flowers  of  tins  order  are  so  exceedingly  irregular, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  characters 
without  employing  terms  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a work  which  professes  to  give  merely  a popular 
description  of  British  wild  flowers.  The  following  de- 
scription, however,  of  the  only  British  species  belonging 
to  the  Balsam  Tribe,  will  serve  to  identify  any  others 
which  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  reader’s  way. — An  annual 
succulent  plant,  much  swollen  at  the  joints,  with  a soli- 
tary branched  stem,  and  egg-shaped,  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  From  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves 
proceeds  a flower-stalk,  taking  a horizontal  direction, 
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and  hiding  itself  beneath  the  leaf.  Each  flower-stalk 
hears  about  four  drooping  flowers,  which  expand  one  at 
a time,  and  last  a very  little  while.  The  calyx  consists 


7MPATIENS  (Balsam'). 

of  two  coloured,  nearly  round,  concave  sepals,  with  an 
oblique  point ; within  these,  on  the  side  of  the  flower 
nearest  to  the  stem,  is  inserted  a horn-like  petal  or 
sepal,  for  botanists  are  undecided  which  to  call  it,  wide 
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at  the  mouth  and  curved  downwards  at  the  extremity  ; 
on  each  side  of  this  is  a large  wavy  petal  unequally 
lobed,  the  largest  lobe  next  the  spur,  the  smaller  being 
easily  separable,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a distinct 
petal.  Opposite  the  stem  is  a very  broad,  -wavy  petal ; 
and  at  its  base  are  5 stamens  with  short  fdaments,  united 
just  beneath  the  anthers  into  a ring,  and  enclosing 
a 5-celled  ovary.  The  sepals  and  petals  soon  fall  off, 
when  the  ovary  enlarges  to  a 5-celled,  5-valved  capsule, 
externally  resembling  a cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed  pod. 
As  the  seeds  approach  towards  maturity,  the  valves  of 
the  capsule  acquire  an  extraordinary  elastic  povrer,  and, 
if  touched,  instantaneously  curl  into  a spiral  form,  and 
spring  with  considerable  force  many  feet  from  the  plant, 
dropping  the  seeds  in  the  way 

Only  one  of  the  Balsam  tribe  is  a native  of  Europe, 
but  in  India  they  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are 
cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

1.  Impatiens  (Balsam).  — Characters  described  above. 
The  name  signifying  impatient , was  given  from  the  sud- 
den curling  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule  when  touched. 
The  only  English  species,  I.  Noli-me-tangere  ( Do-not-- 
touch-me),  is  an  elegant  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  large 
flowers  of  a delicate  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  with 
orange  colour. — It  grows  in  moist  shady  woods  and  on 
the  stony  banks  of  rivers  in  Yorkshire  and  Westmore- 
land.— El.  July,  August.  Annual. 

Order  XXII. — OXALID AGILE. — The  Wood-Sorrel 

Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  persistent ; petals  5,  equal,  often  united  at 
the  base,  twisted  when  in  bud;  stamens  10,  with  the 
filaments  generally  combined  at  the  base,  the  5 outer 
shortest ; ovary  3 — 5 celled  ; styles  3 — 5 ; capsule  3 — 5 
celled,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  valves ; seeds 
enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case,  which  curls  back  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  throws  the  seeds  to  a distance. — 
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Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acicl  contained  in  their  foliage,  on 
which  account  some  species  are  used  as  sauces,  salads, 
or  even  pickles.  Oxalis  crendta  was  a few  years  back 
recommended  to  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  tuberous  roots,  which,  it  was  said,  would  form  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  has,  however, 
proved  to  he  of  little  value.  Some  species  have  sensitive 
leaves,  and  a few  arc  used  in  medicine. 

1.  Oxalis  (Wood-Sorrel). — Sepals  5,  united  below; 
petals  5,  often  united  below ; stamens  united  by  the 
base  of  their  filaments ; styles  5 ; capsules  5-celled, 
angular.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys,  sharp  or  acid,  from 
the  acidity  of  the  leaves.) 


cjxalis  acetosella  ( Common  Wood-Sorrel). 


1.  Oxalis  ( Wood-Sorrel ). 

1.  0.  Acetosella  (Common  Wood-Sorrel). — Leaves 

all  springing  directly  from  the  root,  ternatc,  hairy  ; scape 
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•with  two  bracts  about  the  middle,  single  flowered  ; root 
toothed. — An  elegant  little  plant,  with  delicate  drooping 
clover-like  leaves,  and  white  or  lilac  veined  flowers, 
growing  abundantly  in  woods  and  shady  places.  The 
leaves,  though  not  so  sensitive  as  some  foreign  species, 
fold  together  at  night.  This  plant  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  true  shamrock  which  was  used  by  St.  Patrick 
to  illustrate  familiarly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — PI. 
May,  June.  Perennial. 

* 0.  corniculata  (Yellow  Wood-Sorrel)  has  a prostrate 
stem  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  occurs  only  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  is  by  no  means  so  pretty  a plant 
as  the  last. 


Sub-class  II. 
CALYCIFLOPwE. 


Sepals  distinct  or  united ; petals  distinct ; stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx , or  close  to  its  base. 

Order  XXIII.  — CELASTRACE/E.  — Spindle-tree 

T-ribe. 

Sepals  4 — 5,  imbricated  when  in  bud,  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  disk  ; petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them;  ovary  sunk  in  the  disk,  2 — 5 celled  ; fruit 
either  a capsule  of  2 — 5 cells,  opening  with  valves,  or 
berry-like  ; seeds  often  wrapped  in  a covering  distinct 
from  the  capsule  (called  an  arillus). — A rather  large 
number  of  plants  are  included  in  this  order,  but  not 
many  of  great  interest.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  and  a great 
number  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A few  also 
occur  in  Chili,  Peru;  and  New  Holland.  Many  of  them 
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possess  an  acrid,  stimulant  principle.  The  green  leaves 
of  one  species  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Arabs  to 
produce  watchfulness,  and  a sprig  of  it  is  believed  to  be, 


flower  of  EudNYirus  europ.eus  (Common  Spindle-Trte). 

to  the  person  who  carries  it,  a protection  from  the 
plague.  The  only  British  species,  the  spindle-tree,  is 
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most  remarkable  for  its  pink  lobed  seed-vessels,  which, 
in  autumn,  render  the  tree  a conspicuous  object.  One 
species  of  Celastrus  (the  genus  from  which  the  order 
takes  its  name)  is  said  to  inflict  very  painful  wounds. 


fruit  OF  EU(5NYMU3  Eunop.Kus  ( Common  Spindle-Tree). 

The  English  name,  Spindle-tree,  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  compact  wood. 
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1.  Euonymus  (Spindle-tree). — Capsule  3—5  angled, 
Avitli  3 — 5 cells  and  valves ; seeds  solitary  in  each  cell, 
coated  with  a fleshy  ctnllus.  (Name  from  Euonyme , 
the  mother  of  the  Furies,  in  allusion  to  the.  injurious 
properties  of  the  fruit.) 

1.  Euonymus  ( Spindle-tree ). 

1.  E.  Europceus  (Common  Spindle-Tree). — Petals 
usually  -1,  oblong,  acute;  stamens  usually  4;  branches 
angular,  smooth  ; leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  minutely 
serrated. — A hedge  and  wood  shrub,  well  marked  by  its 
clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers,  glossy  leaves,  green 
bark,  and,  above  all,  by  its  deeply  lobed  seed  vessels, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  rose-coloured,  and  on  opening 
disclose  the  seeds  curiously  wrapped  in  a scarlet  arillus. 
The  wood,  like  that  of  the  wild  Cornel  and  Guelder-rose, 
is  much  used  for  making  skewers.  (See  “Forest  Trees 
of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.) — El.  May.  Shrub. 


( )rder  XXI  V. — RHAMNACEiE. — Buckthorn  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5 cleft,  valvate  when  in  bud  ; petals  4 — 5, 
inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; stamens  4 — 5, 
opposite  the  petals  ; ovary  superior,  or  half  superior, 
2 — 4 celled,  surrounded  by  a fleshy  disk  ; fruit  either 
fleshy  and  not  bursting,  or  dry,  and  separating  in  three 
divisions ; seeds  several.- — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
leaves,  minute  stipules,  and  small  greenish  flowers. 
Some  species  of  Ztzyphus  produce  the  jujube,  well 
known  in  this  country  as  a sweetmeat.  Z.  Lotus  is 
famous  for  being  the  plant  which  afforded  food  to  the 
ancient  Lotophagi,  or  Lotus-eaters.  Homer  states  that  it 
Avas  so  delicious,  that  Avhatevcr  stranger  once  tasted  it, 
immediately  forgot  his  friends  and  native  country,  and 
desired  only  to  clAvell  Avithin  reach  of  it.  It  is  a prickly 
shrub,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  purplish  berries,  of 
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the  size  of  sloes,  and  containing  large  stones.  The  pulp 
is  mealy,  and  of  a delicious  flavour.  Under  tlie  name 
of  seedra,  or  sadr,  it  still  affords  food  to  the  Arabs,  who 
separate  the  pulp  from  the  stone  by  gently  pounding  the 


RHAMNU3  cAthArticus  ( Common  Buckthorn). 


fruit  in  a mortar,  and  either  convert  it  into  a kind  of 
bread  at  once,  or  lay  it  by  for  winter  use.  A kind  of 
wine  is  also  made  from  the  fruit,  but  this  will  not  keep 
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for  more  than  a,  few  days.  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Shaw,  and 
other  travellers,  found  the  tree  in  abundance  in  many 
of  the  sandy  parts  of  Arabia  ; and  the  latter  states  that 
the  fruit,  called  nabk,  is  regularly  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  Barbary.  Z.  spina-Christi,  and  Paliurus 
aculedtus,  prickly  shrubs,  common  in  the  East,  are 
severally  believed  by  many  persons  to  have  furnished 
our  blessed  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns.  Only  two  plants 


RIIAMNU8  FKANOULA  {Alder  Buclcthorn),  AND  GOildPTERYX  RHAMNI 
{Sulphur  Butterfly). 

of  this  tribe  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  belong  to 
the  genus  Rhamnus  ; their  berries  are  medicinal,  but 
too  violent  in  their  effects  to  be  used  with  safety. 

1.  Rhamnus  (Buckthorn). — Calyx  vase-like,  4 — 5 
cleft ; petals  4—5  (sometimes  wanting) ; stamens  4 — 5, 
inserted  with  the  petals  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
berry  2 — 4 celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  rhamnos,  a 
branch. ) 
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1.  Bhamnus  ( Buckthorn ). 

K.  cathdrticus  (Common  Buckthorn). — Branches  ter- 
minating in  thorns  ; flowers  4-cleft,  dioecious  (stamens 
and  pistils  on  separate  plants)  ; leaves  egg-shaped, 
sharply  serrated  ; berry  4-seeded. — A spreading  shrub 
with  dense  branches  of  small  green  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  black,  powerfully  cathartic  berries.  These, 
if  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  yield  a yellow  dye ; 
when  ripe,  they  form,  if  mixed  with  gum-arabic  and 
lime-water,  the  green  colour  known  under  the  name  of 
Bladder-green. — Woods  and  thickets. — FI.  May.  Shrub. 

B.  Frdngula  (Alder  Buckthorn). — Branches  without 
thorns ; flowers  5-cleft,  all  perfect ; leaves  entire,  smooth  ; 
berry  2-seeded. — A rather  slender  shrub,  6 — 10  feet 
high,  with  smooth  blackish  branches,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  small  greenish  flowers,  which  are  not  so  densely 
tufted  as  in  the  last. — Woods  and  thickets. — FI.  May. 
Shrub. 


Order  XXV.— LEGUMIXOSzE.— Pea  and  Bean 

Tribe. 

Calyx  5-cleft,  with  the  odd  lobe  in  front ; petals  5 
papilionaceous  ; stamens  10,  their  filaments  either  united 
into  a tube,  or  forming  2 sets  of  9 and  1 ; ovary,  style, 
and  stigma , single  ; seed-vessel  a 2-valved,  sometimes 
imperfectly  jointed  pod,  or  legume  ; seeds  on  the  upper 
seam  of  the  pod-valves. — A highly  interesting  order  of 
plants,  containing  as  many  as  6,500  species,  which  varyin 
size  from  minute  herbs  to  vast  trees  with  trunks  upwards 
of  80  feet  in  circumference.  In  structure,  properties, 
colour  of  flowers,  and  range  of  growth,  they  vary  scarcely 
less  than  in  dimensions  ; they  arc  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  world,  except  St.  Helena  and  another 
remote  island ; many  species,  under  the  general  name  of 
pulse,  afford  most  nutritious  food — for  example,  Peas, 
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Beans,  and  Lentils ; others  supply  valuable  fodder  for 
cattle,  as  Clover,  Vetches,  and  Lucerne  ; Rosewood,  Log- 
wood, and  Acacia  offer  examples  of  timber  • Gum 
Arabic,  Catechu,  Senna,  Kino,  Liquorice,  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
and  Tamarinds,  are  the  products  of  other  species  ; Tonka 
Bean  and  Balsam  of  Peru  are  well-known  perfumes ; 
several  species  of  Indigofera  afford  the  valuable  article 
of  commerce,  Indigo  ; and  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  a 
tree  called  Camel’s  Thorn  produces  abundance  of  Manna, 
which  in  those  countries  is  an  important  article  of  food. 

♦ )ther  species  possess  medicinal  properties  of  various 
kinds  ; not  a few  are  poisonous  ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  some,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eminently 
nutritious,  have  properties  of  an  opposite  nature  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  roots  of  the  Kidney 
Bean,  for  instance,  are  dangerously  narcotic.  . The  dry 
pulp  which  encloses  the  seeds  of  the  Carob-tree  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  wilderness,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
Locust-tree,  and  St.  John’s  Bread.  The  Locust-trees 
of  America  (different  from  the  eastern  tree)  attain  an 
immense  size.  Martins  represents  a scene  in  Brazil, 
Avhere  some  trees  of  this  kind  occurred  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  that  15  Indians  with  outstretched  arms 
could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.  At  the  bottom 
they  were  84  feet  in  circumference,  and  GO  feet  where 
the  boles  became  cylindrical.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, they  Avere  2,052  years  old,  Avhile  another  carried 
it  up  to  4,104.  Many  plants  belonging  to  the  Mimosa 
group  display  peculiar  irritability  in  their  pinnate 
leaves.  This  is  particularly  the  case  Avith  M.  sensitwa 
and  M.  pudica,  which  are  commonly  called  Sensitive 
plants.  Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  order  which  have 
compound  leaves  fold  them  together  during  the  nights. 
In  some  foreign  species  of  Leguminosfe  the  legume  loses 
its  characteristic  form,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a drupe,  the  papilionaceous  form  of  the  floAver  remain- 
ing ; in  others  the  petals  lose  the  papilionaceous  arrange- 
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ment ; but  the  seed-vessel  retains  tlie  form  of  a legume. 
All  the  British  species,  however,  are  decidedly  papilio- 
naceous, and  the  principal  varieties  of  form  in  the  pod 
are  . those  of  the  Bird’s-foot  and  others,  where  it  is 
imperfectly  jointed,  and  in  Medick,  where  it  is  often 
spirally  twisted,  so  as  to  resemble  a snail-shell.  The 
number  of  British  species  amounts  to  nearly  seventy,  of 
which  two  species  of  Furze,  three  of  Genista,  and  one  of 
Broom,  are  shrubs  ; the  rest  are  herbaceous.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  these  are  divided  into  groups. 

Group  I. — I.OTE.-E. — The  Lotus  group. 

Legume  not  jointed  ; leaves  simple,  of  3 leaflets,  or  pin- 
nate with  an  odd  one. 

“ Leaves  simple,  or  of  3 leaflets  ; stamens  all  united  by 
their  filaments. 

1.  Ulex  (Furze). — Calyx  of  2 sepals,  with  2 minute 
bracts  at  the  base  ; legume  swollen,  few-seeded,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  ec  or  ac, 
a prickle.) 

2.  Genista  (Green-weed). — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  2-cleft,  the  lower  with  3 teeth ; standard  oblong ; 
style  awl-shaped  ; legume  swollen,  or  flat.  (Name  from 
the  Celtic  gen,  a shrub  ; Planta  Genista  originated  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Plantagenet  family,) 

3.  SarothAmnus  (Broom). — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  with  2,  the  lower  with  3 teeth ; standard  1 iroadly 
ovate  ; style  thickened  upwards ; legume  flat,  many- 
seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

4.  Ononis  (Rest-harrow). — Calyx  5-cleft,  its  seg- 
ments very  narrow  ; keel  beaked  ; style  thread-like  ; 
legume  swollen,  few-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
onos,  an  ass,  by  which  animal  the  plant  is  eaten.) 

**  Leaves  of  3 leaflets  ; stamens  in  2 sets  of  9 and  1. 

5.  MedicAgo  (Medick). — Legume  sickle-shaped,  or 
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spirally  twisted.  (Name  of  Greek  origin,  and  denoting 
that  some  plant  of  the  family  was  introduced  from 
Media.) 

6.  Melilotus  (Melilot). — Calyx  witli  5 nearly  equal 
teetli ; petals  distinct,  soon  falling  off ; legume  of  few 
seeds,  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  mel,  honey, 
and  lotus,  the  plant  so  called.) 

7.  Trigo  nulla  (Fenugreek). — Cdlyx'w'rifo.  5 nearly  equal 
teeth  ; petals  distinct ; heel  obtuse  ; legume  straight  or 
nearly  so,  many-seeded.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  tliree- 
anglecl,  from  the  form  of  the  corolla). 

8.  Trifolium  (Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5 unequal  teeth; 
petals  combined  by  their  claws,  and  persistent ; legume 
of  few  seeds,  concealed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  trio, 
three,  and  folium,  a leaf,  each  leaf  being  composed  of 
3 leatlets.) 

9.  Lotus  (Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5 nearly 
equal  teeth  ; heel  beaked ; legume  cylindrical,  many- 
scoded,  and  imperfectly  many-cell ed.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  lotos.) 


***  Leaves  pinnate,  with  a terminal  leaflet. 

10.  Anthyllis  (Lady’s  Fingers). — Stamens  all  united 
by  their  lilamcnts  ; calyx  inflated,  5-tootlied  ; legume 
enclosed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos, 
a flower,  and  ioulos,  down,  from  the  downy  calyx.) 

11.  Oxytropis. — Stamens  in  2 sets,  9 and  1;  heel 
of  the  corolla  pointed ; legume  more  or  less  perfectly 
2-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys,  sharp,  and  tropis, 
a keel.) 

12.  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). — Stamens  in  2 sets, 
9 and  1 ; heel  of  the  corolla  blunt ; legume  more  or  less 
perfectly  2-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  aslrdgalos, 
a pastern  bone,  from  the  knotted  form  of  the  root  of  the 
plant  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given.) 
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Group  II. — ViciEiE. — The  Vetch  Group. 

Legume  not  jointed ; stamens  in  2 sets,  9 and  1 ; leaves 

pinnate,  terminating  in  a tendril  or  short  point. 

13.  Vicia  (Yetch). — Calyx  5-cleft;  style  thread-like, 
or  angular,  with,  a small  ring  of  clown  near  the  extremity, 
or  a tuft  on  the  under  side;  leaves  with  tendrils.  (Name 
originally  derived,  according  to  Theis,  from  gwig,  Celtic ; 
wicken,  in  German;  hikion,  in  Greek;  vesce,  in  French. — 
Ilooker.) 

14.  Lathyrus  (Vetchling). — Calyx  5-cleft ; style 
flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy  beneath  the  stigma  ; 
leaves  with  tendrils,  except  in  L.  Nissolia.  (Name  frrjm 
the  Greek  lathy ros,  a plant  so  called.) 

15.  Orobus  (Bitter  Yetch). — Calyx  5-cleft,  swollen  at 
the  base,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  its  upper  segments  deeper 
and  shorter ; style  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy 
on  the  upper  side  ; leaves  ending  in  a short  point. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  oro,  to  stimulate,  and  bous,  an 
ox,  from  its  nutritive  properties.) 

Group  III. — IIedysare/E. — The  Joint-Vetch  Group. 

Legume  divided  into  \-seeded  joints  or  cells  ; leaves  pin- 
nate, with  an  odd  leaflet. 

* Flowers  simple,  in  umbels. 

16.  Ornithopus  (Bird’s-foot).  — Legume  curved, 
divided  into  many  equal-sided  joints,  each  of  which 
contains  a seed  ; keel  small,  obtuse.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  ornis,  a bird,  and  pous,  a foot,  to  which  the  tufts 
ot  seed-vessels  bear  a singular  resemblance.) 

17.  Ilippocitkpis  (Horse-shoe  Yetch).' — Legume  com- 
posed of  numerous  crescent-shaped  joints,  so  that  each 
legume  has  many  deep  notches  on  one  side ; keel  nar- 
rowed into  a beak.  (Name  from  the  Greek  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  crepis,  a shoe,  from  the  form  of  the  joints  of 
the  seed-vessels.) 
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**  Floivers  in  racemes. 

18.  Onobrtchis  (Saiiit-foin). — Legume  straight,  1- 
colled,  1 -seeded,  not  opening,  the  lower  edge  fringed  or 
winged.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  onos,  an  ass,  and 
brycho,  to  bray,  it  being  supposed  that  the  smell  excites 
braying. ) 


ui.ex  europ/EUS  (Common  Furze.) 

1.  Ulex  (Furze). 

1.  U.  Europants  (Common  Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin). 

Bracts  ovate,  not  adhering  closely  to  the  calyx  ; 

branches  copiously  beset  with  branched  thorns. — A much 
branched,  spreading  shrub,  almost  leafless,  except  m its 
seedling  state,  when  the  leaves  are  composed  of  3 nar- 
row, soft  leaflets.  It  attains  maturity  in  about  four 
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years,  but  in  sheltered  places  continues  to  grow  until  it 
reaches  a height  of  from  12  to  18  feet.  Its  natural 
habit  is,  however,  to  grow  on  dry,  exposed  commons, 
which,  in  its  flowering  season,  it  covers  with  a gorgeous 
sheet  of  golden  blossoms,  entirely  concealing  its  some- 
what unsightly  branches.  Perhaps  no  plant  is  so 
broadly  characteristic  of  English  scenery,  and  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  as  “ Yellow  Whin.”  It  does  not  thrive  in 
hot  countries  ; and  if  removed  to  a much  colder  climate, 
pines  and  dies  ; it  is  rare  even  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  seed-vessels  burst  elastically  in  hot 
weather  with  a crackling  noise,  scattering  the  seeds  on 
all  sides.  The  calyx-teeth  of  this  species  are  so  closely 
united  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. — FI.  February — June. 
Shrub. 

* A variety  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  which  does 
not  flower  freely,  and  also  differs  from  the  common  form 
of  the  plant  in  having  a soft  and  succulent,  instead  of  a 
rigid,  habit.  This  variety  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  as  fodder  for  sheep  and  oxen. 

2.  U.  nanus  (Dwarf  Furze). — Calyx-teeth  spreading  ; 
bracts  minute,  closely  pressed  to  the  calyx. — A very 
distinct  species  from  the  last,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  confounded.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
by  the  above  characters,  by  being  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  and  by  the  spreading  wings  of  its  flowers,  which, 
moreover,  usually  appear  at  the  same  season  with  the 
Heath,  a plant  with  which  it  loves  to  intertwine  its 
rigid  branches. — FI.  August — November.  Shrub. 

2.  Genista  ( Green-weed ). 

* 

1.  C.  Anglica  (Needle  Green-weed,  or  Petty  Whin). 
— Stems  thorny  and  leafless  below  ; leaves  narrow, 
smooth  ; legumes  smooth,  inflated. — Not  uncommon  on 
heaths  and  moors.  A low  shrub,  about  a foot  high, 
with  reclining  tough  stems,  which  are  armed  at  inter- 
vals with  groups  of  slender,  very  sharp  thorns.  The 
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upper  branches  are  destitute  of  thorns,  and  produce  leafy 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which  (like  some  other  yellow 


cenista  TiNCToniA  (Dyer’s  Green-ivecd,  Woad-waxen). 

flowers  belonging  to  this  Natural  Order)  are  remarkable 
for  turning  green  in  drying. — FI.  May,  June.  Shrub. 
2.  G.  tinctoria  (Dyer’s  Green-weed,  Woad-waxen). 
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sarothAmnus  scoparius  (Common  Broom). 


— Thornless  ; leaves  narrow,  acute,  nearly  smooth , 
flowers  in  clusters  ; legumes  flattened,  smooth. — A low 
shrub,  about  a foot  high,  with  tough  stems,  bright-green 
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foliage,  and  yellow  flowers  on  short  stalks.  It  grows 
in  heathy  places  and  fields,  and  is  used  to  dye  yarn  of  a 
yellow  colour. — FI.  July,  August.  Shrub. 

3.  G.  pilosa  (Hairy  Green-weed). — Thornless  ; leaves 
narrow,  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  silky  beneath  ; flowers  axillary,  on  short  stalks  ; 
legumes  downy. — Heathy  places,  rare.  A low  shrub, 
with  prostrate  steins,  which  are  gnarled  and  much 
branched,  and  small  yellow  flowers. — FI.  May,  and  again 
in  autumn.  Shrub. 

3.  Sarotiiamnus  (Broom). 

1.  S',  scopdrius  (Common  Broom). — The  only  British 
species,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous,  slender,  erect 
branches,  with  small  scattered  leaves  of  3 leaflets,  and 
large  yellow  flowers.  The  legumes  when  ripe  are  nearly 
black,  and  hairy  at  the  margin. — FI.  June.  Shrub. 

* Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name  of 
Gytisus  scopdrius,  and  by  others  under  that  of  Spartimi 
scoparium. 


4.  Ononis  (Rest-1  wirrow). 

1 . 0.  arvensis  (Common  Best-harrow). — Stem  shrub- 
by, hairy;  leaflets  oblong  ; flowers  axillary  ; calyx  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla. — Barren,  sandy  places,  com- 
mon, especially  near  the  sea.  A very  variable  plant, 
sometimes  spreading  on  the  ground,  and  rooting  at  the 
joints ; at  other  times  forming  a small  leafy  bush. 
The  roots  are  tough  and  very  long,  hence  the  English 
name.  The  branches  often  terminate  in  thorns ; the 
leaves  are  viscid ; the  flowers  of  a bright  rose-colour, 
and  handsome.  According  to  some  botanists,  several 
species  are  included  under  one  name. — FI.  all  the  sum- 
mer. Perennial. 

* 0.  reclindta  (Small  Spreading  Best-harrow)  is  a 
herbaceous  species  which,  as  a British  plant,  occurs  only 
near  Tarbert,  Galloway. 
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on<5nis  arvensi3  ( Common  Rest-harrow). 


5.  Medicago  ( MedieJe ).' 

1.  M.  lupulma  (Black  Medick,  or  Nonsuch). — Leaf- 
lets inversely  ej  g-shaped,  finely  toothed ; stipules  scarcely 
notched';  flowers  in  dense  oblong  heads;  legumes  rugged, 
1-seeded,  kidney -shaped. — In  pastures,  common.  A her- 
baceous plant,  with  the  habit  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Clovers,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
legumes  not  being  enclosed  within  the  calyx.  Flowers 
yellow ; legumes  black,  not  spirally  curved. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 

2.  M . maculdta  (Spotted  Medick). — Leaflets  inversely 
heart-shaped  ; stipules  toothed  ; flowers  2 — 4 together  ; 
legumes  spirally  twisted  into  a prickly  'ball ; prickles 
curved. — in  the  south  and  west  o/ England,  not  uncom- 
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moil.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  having  in  their 
centre  a purple,  heart-shaped  spot.  In  Cornwall  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Spotted  Clover,  is  considered 
very  injurious  to  pasturage. — FI.  yellow,  June — Sep- 
tember. Annual. 


MKiiicAoo  maculata  ( Spoiled  Medick). 


3.  A.  minima  (Little  Bur-Medick). — Leaflets  inversely 
egg-shaped,  downy  ; stipules  scarcely  toothed  ; flowers 
2 — 4 together  ; legumes  spirally  twisted  into  a prickly 
ball ; prickles  hooked. — Sandy  places,  rare. — FI.  yellow, 
June,- July.  Annual. 

4.  A.  denticulata  (Toothed  Medick). — Leaflets  in- 
versely heart-shaped,  smooth  ; stipules  jagged  ; flowers 
2 — 4 together  ; legumes  loosely  spiral ; prickles  hooked. 
— Very  rare. — FI.  yellow,  April — June.  Annual. 

* Besides  the  above,  two  other  species  of  Medicdgo 
are  occasionally  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  cultivation.  M.  saliva  (Lucerne),  which 
has  purple  flowers,  and  M.  falcdta  (Sickle  Medick),  an 
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allied  species  with,  yellow  flowers.  In  these  two  the 
leaflets  are  oblong  and  toothed,  and  the  legumes  are 
slightly  twisted. 

6.  Melilotus  ( Melilot ). 

1 M.  officinalis  (Common  Yellow  Melilot). — Stem 
erect ; leaflets  narrow,  egg-shaped,  serrated  ; flowers  m 


meumStus  officinAlis  (Common  Yellow  Melilot ). 

1 -sided  clusters  ; petals  equal  in  length  ; legumes  2- 
seeded,  wrinkled. — A branched  herbaceous  plant,  2 to  3 
feet  high,  with  light  green  foliage,  and  small  yellow 
flowers,  not  uncommon  in  waste  places.  1 Ids  plant, 
while  drying,  smells  like  Woodruff,  or  new  hay. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 
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* M.  leucantha  (White  Melilot),  a much  less  common 
plant,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  white  flowers, 
in  which  the  standard  is  longer  than  the  wings  and  keel. 

7.  Trigonella  ( Fenugreek ). 

1 . T.  ornithopodioides  ( Bird’ s-foot  Fenugreek). — Flowers 
2 — 3 together ; legumes  8-seeded,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx. — Dry,  sandy  places,  not  common.  A small  plant, 
with  spreading  prostrate  branches  and  small  reddish 
flowers. 

8.  Trifolium  (Trefoil). 

* Legumes  with  several  seeds. 

1.  T.  repens  (White  or  Dutch  Clover). — Flowers  in 
roundish  heads,  stalked,  finally  bent  back ; legumes 
4-seeded  ; stems  creeping.  — Abundant  in  meadows, 
where  it  forms  excellent  pasture.  The  flowers  are  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  pink,  and  fragrant ; on  the  sandy 
sea  coast  they  appear  early  in  spring,  in  which  situa- 
tions the  foliage  is  stunted  and  scanty.  The  leaflets 
often  have  a white  line  near  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
a dark  spot  as  well.  In  a variety  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  under  the  name  of  Shamrock,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  each  leaflet  is  tinged  with  dark 
purple.  The  real  Shamrock  is  this  species,  and,  per- 
haps, any  other  “ 3-leaved  grass  ” which  grows  in  simi- 
lar situations.  Much  discussion  about  the  identity  of 
Shamrock  might  have  been  saved,  by  recollecting  that 
St.  Patrick’s  day  falls  at  a season  when  the  botanical 
characters  of  the  trefoils  arc  scarcely  developed,  and 
that  the  devotees  of  that  Saint  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  possessed  much  botanical  knowledge.  Some 
antiquarians  contend  that,  as  Ireland  was  a well-wooded 
country  in  St.  Patrick’s  time,  the  Saint  very  probably 
selected  a leaf  of  Wood-Sorrel  (Oxdlis  Acetosella)  to 
illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — FI.  through 
the  summer.  Perennial. 
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**  Legumes  1 or  2 seeded  ; standard  falling  off,  or 
remaining  unaltered  ; calyx  not  inflated. 

2.  T.  pratense  (Purple  Clover). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish  oblong  heads  ; calyx  hairy,  its  bristle-like 


TRIFOMUM  8TRICTCM,  BCBTERRANECM,  REPENS,  and  ARVENSE. 

divisions  half  as  long  as  the  corolla ; stipules  broad, 
terminating  abruptly  in  a bristle-point ; leaflets  broad, 
notched,  or  entire. — The  common  Clover  of  meadows, 
where  it  forms  a valuable  part  of  the  hay  crop.  The 
long  tubes  of  the  corolla  abound  in  honey,  on  which 
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account  they  are  often  called  by  children  Honeysuckles. 
— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

3.  T.  medium  (Zigzag  Clover). — Flowers  in  loose, 
stalked,  round  heads ; calyx-teeth  hristle-like,  the  2 
upper  shortest ; stipules  narrow,  tapering  to  a point ; 
leaflets  narrow,  elliptical ; stem  zigzag. — Dry  pastures 
and  bushy  places  ; common.  Not  unlike  the  last,  hut 
well  distinguished  by  its  slenderer  and  more  erect 
habit,  and  especially  by  its  narrow  leaflets , and  tapering, 
not  abrupt,  stipules.  Lt  thrives  better  than  the  preced- 
ing in  dry  soils,  but  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than 
half  as  much  nutritious  matter. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

4.  T.  ochroleucum  (Sulphur-coloured  Trefoil.) — 
Flowers  in  dense,  stalked,  terminal  heads,  which  are  at 
lirst  hemispherical,  afterwards  egg-shaped ; calyx-teeth 
awl-shaped,  the  lower  one  much  the  longest ; lower 
leaflets  heart-shaped,  upper  oblong. — Not  unfrequent  in 
the  eastern  counties,  growing  a foot  or  more  in  height. 
The  whole  plant  is  downy  ; the  flowers  are  cream- 
coloured,  turning  brown  as  they  fade.  The  lower  leaves 
are  on  very  long  stalks. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

5.  T.  arvense  (Hare’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  ter- 
minal oblong  heads,  which  arc  soft  with  downy  hair ; 
calyx-teeth  hairy,  much  longer  than  the  corolla ; stem 
branched,  erect. — A very  distinct  species,  common  in 
sandy  places,  especially  near  the  sea.  The  peculiarly 
soft  heads,  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  in  which 
the  pale-pink  flowers  are  almost  concealed,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish this  from  any  other  British  species. — FI. 
July — September.  Annual. 

0.  T.  maritimum  (Teazel-headed  Trefoil). — Flowers 
in  terminal  roundish  heads  ; calyx-teeth  broad,  pointed, 
and  rigid,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  finally  becoming 
enlarged  and  spreading  ; stipides  awl-shaped,  very  long. 
— Salt-marshes  ; not  common.  Stem  spreading ; flowers 
pink,  small.— FI.  June — July.  Annual. 

7.  T.  scabrum  (Eigid  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense 
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prickly  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx-teeth  unequal,  very  rigid,  finally  spreading j 
stems  prostrate. — Barren  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 

A small  plant,  with  inconspicuous  whitish  flowers,  and 
remarkable  only  for  its  prickly  calyces,  especially  when 
in  fruit. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

8.  T.  striatum  (Soft  Knotted  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
downy  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx  rigid,  furrowed,  with  straight,  unequal,  awl-shaped 
teeth,  swollen  when  in  fruit ; stems  ascending. — Barren 
places,  especially  near  the  sea  ; common.  Larger  than 
the  last,  with  which  it  is  often  found  growing.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  more  or  less  silky  hairs ; 
the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  calyx  is  striated 
with  prominent  nerves. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

9.  T.  glomeratum  (Smooth  Bound-headed  Trefoil). 
— Flowers  in  round  prickly  heads,  which  are  both  ter- 
minal and  axillary  ; calyx-teeth  broad,  very  acute,  re- 
flexed ; sterns  prostrate. — Gravelly  places  near  the  sea  ; 
not  common.  Very  similar  to  T.  scabrum,  but  the 
heads  are  rounder,  and  the  calyx-teeth  more  leafy  and 
spreading. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

10.  T.  subterraneum  (Subterraneous  Trefoil). — 
Flowers  3 — 5 together,  in  axillary  heads,  at  first  erect, 
in  fruit  abruptly  bent  down,  and  sending  out  branched 
fibres,  which  penetrate  into  the  ground. — Dry  banks  ; 
not  uncommon.  A curious  little  plant,  a few  inches 
long,  with  prostrate  branched  stems  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  above-named  character  of 
bending  down  and,  by  the  help  of  the  altered  calyx, 
burying  the  seed  in  the  ground  while  yet  attached  to 
the  plant. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

* To  this  group  belong  several  other  species  of  Tre- 
foil, which  are  of  local  occurrence,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  met  with  by  the  beginner  in  botany. 
T.  stelldtum  (Starry-headed  Trefoil)  occurs  only  near 
Shoreham,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  remarkably  large  calyx  of  the  fruit,  which  spreads 
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in  a star-like  manner.  T.  Molinerii  (a  variety  of  tlie 
commonly  cultivated  T.  incarnatum),  T.  Bocconi,  and 
T.  strictum,  were,  until  recently,  considered  to  be  con- 
iined  to  the  southern  shores  of  continental  Europe,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  extreme  south  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  a 
short  downy  plant,  with  large  soft  heads  of  white  flowers  ; 
T.  Bocconi  is  a small  plant,  2 — 4 inches  high,  with 
roundish  heads  of  white  or  pink  flowers,  the  heads 
always  growing  in  pairs  ; and  T.  strictum,  which  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  has  globular  heads  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  is  well  distinguished  by  its  2-seeded 
legumes,  which  are  bulged  near  the  summit,  and  by  its 
narrow-toothed  leaflets,  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
Mdilntus  officinalis.  ( See  “A  Week  at  the  Lizard,” 
p.  313,1 

***  Calyx  inflated  after  flowering. 

1 1 . T.  fragiferum  (Strawberry-headed  Trefoil). — 
J leads  globose,  on  long  stalks ; calyx,  after  flowering, 
membranaceous,  downy,  and  remarkably  inflated  ; stem 
creeping. — Meadows  and  pastures,  often  near  the  sea ; 
not  very  common.  This  plant  has  somewhat  of  the 
habit  of  T.  repens;  but  the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and 
the  heads  of  inflated  calyces,  which  are  often  tinged  with 
pink,  are  not  unlike  the  fruit  from  which  the  plant 
receives  its  name. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

****  Standard  withering  hut  not  falling  off,  finally  bend- 
ing down  and  covering  the  legume  ; flowers  yellow. 

12.  T.  procumbens  (Hop  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish,  oblong  heads;  leaves  stalked. — Dry  pastures  ; 
abundant.  Not  unlike  Medicdgo  lupulina  in  habit, 
but  at  once  distinguished  when  in  fruit  by  the  hop-like 
heads  of  withered  flowers.  Specimens  occur  on  the  sea 
coast,  2—3  inches  high,  with  scanty  foliage,  and  com- 
paratively large  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 
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13.  T.  filiforme  (Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil).—  Flowers  in 
loose  heads,  3 — 12  together  ; leaves  scarcely  stalked. — 
Dry  pastures  ; abundant.  Like  the  last,  hut  smaller 
— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

9.  Lotus  ( Bird's-foot  Trefoil). 

1.  L.  major  (Greater  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
umbels,  8 — 10  together ; calyx-teeth,  while  in  bud,  spread - 


i-Otus  cornicolAtus  [Common  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). 

ing  like  a star  ; stems  nearly  erect,  tubular. — In  damp 
bushy  places;  common.  Whole  plant  more  or  less 
covered  with  soft  hair  ; 1 — 3 feet  high  : stem  weak,  and 
usually  supported  by  the  hushes  and  other  plants 
among  which  it  grows. — FI.  deep  yellow,  July,  August. 
Perennial. 
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2.  L.  corniculatus  (Common  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — 
Floivers  in  umbels,  8 — 10  together;  calyx-teeth  straight 
in  the  bud  ; stems  prostrate,  not  tubular. — Pastures  ; 
abundant.  A pretty  flower,  familiarly  known  among 
children  by  the  name  of  “ Shoes-and-stocldngs.”  The 
foliage  is  usually  smooth,  with  a few  scattered  hairs,  or 
more  rarely  covered  with  long  soft  hairs.  The  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  and  even  in  the  same  umbel,  vary 
from  bright  yellow  to  dee})  brownish  orange. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* A third  species,  L.  angustissimus,  which  grows  in 
the  west  of  England,  is  distinguished  by  its  bearing 
heads  of  .3 — 4 small  flowers  ; the  calyx-leaves  are  very 
long,  and  the  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  soft  hairs. 

10.  Anthyllis  ( Lady's  Fingers). 

1.  A.  Vulneraria  (Common  Lady’s  Fingers,  or  Kid- 
ney Vetch). — The  only  British  species.  A handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  a glaucous  hue 
(the  terminal  leaflet  largest),  and  yellow  jlowers,  with 
pale  inflated  calyces.  The  dense  heads  of  flowers  grow 
two  together  at  the  end  of  each  stalk.  On  some  of  the 
sea-cliffs  of  Cornwall,  and  a few  other  places,  the  plant 
has  a stunted  habit  of  growth,  and  bears  crimson,  purple, 
cream-coloured,  or  white  flowers. — FI.  Juno,  August. 
Perennial. 


11.  Oxytropis. 


1.  0.  Uralensis  (Hairy  Mountain  Oxytropis). — Leaves 
and  Jlowers  rising  directly  from  the  roots  ; flower-stalks 
longer  than  the  leaves,  silky,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant ; 
legume  2-celled. — Dry  mountain  pastures  in  Scotland. 
—FI.  in  heads,  bright  purple,  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* Another  species,  0.  campestris  (Yellowish  Moun- 
tain Oxytropis),  grows  on  the  Clova  mountains.  In  this 
the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  are  about  equal  in  length , 
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anthyllis  vtjlneraria  (Common  Lotly's  Fingers). 


the  flowers  are  yellowish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  the 
legume  is  imperfectly  2-celled. 
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12.  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). 

1.  A.  glycyphyllus  (Sweet  Milk  Vetch). — Stem  pro- 
strate ; leaves  longer  than  the  flower-stalks ; legumes, 
curved,  smooth. — Thickets,  on  a chalky  or  gravelly 


vi  cl  a cracca  (Tufted  Vetch). 


soil.  Stem  2 — 3 feet  long;  flowers  in  short  dense 
spikes,  dull  yellow. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  hypoglottis  (Purple  Milk  Vetch). — Stem  pro- 
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strate  ; Jlower-stalJcs  longer  than  the  leaves  ; legumes 
erect,  hairy. — Chalky  and  gravelly  places.  Well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  by  its  slender  stems  a few 
inches  long,  and  by  its  purplish,  sometimes  white, 
flowers. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* A.  alpinus  grows  only  in  the  Glen  of  the  Dole, 
Clova,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  spreading,  branched 
stem,  by  its  spikes  of  drooping  flowers,  which  are  white, 
tipped  with  purple,  and  by  its  pendulous  legumes, 
clothed  with  black  hairs. 

13.  Yicia  (Vetch). 

* Flower-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ; many-flowered. 

1.  V.  sylvdtica  (Wood  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  about 
8 pairs,  elliptical,  abrupt,  with  a short  point ; stipules 
crescent-shaped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  base. — Moun- 
tainous woods,  not  common.  A large  and  beautiful 
species,  with  a long  stem,  3 — 6 feet  high,  climbing  by 
means  of  its  branched  tendrils.  Flowers  numerous, 
cream-coloured,  with  bluish  veins. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  V.  Cracca  (Tufted  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  about  10 
pairs,  narrow,  pointed,  silky,  with  tendrils;  stipules  half- 
arrow-shaped,  scarcely  toothed;  flowers  crowded  in  one- 
sided spikes. — Bushy  places,  frequent.  One  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  British  plants,  climbing  along  the  tops  of 
hedges,  and  adorning  them  with  its  slender  spikes  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  V.  Orobus  (Wood-bitter  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  7 — 10 
pairs,  oblong,  acute,  without  tendrils ; stipules  half 
arrow-shaped,  slightly  toothed;  flowers  in  one  sided 
clusters. — Pocky  woods  in  the  north.  A branched  her- 
baceous plant  with  many  prostrate  stems  and  purplish 
white  flowers — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

**  Flowers  axillary,  scarcely  stalked. 

4.  V.  sativa  (Common  Vetch). — Flowers  in  pairs, 
with  very  short  stalks;  leaflets  oblong,  in  5 — 7 pairs, 

M 
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the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart-shaped  ; stipules 
half-arrow-shaped,  toothed  at  the  base,  marked  with  a 
sunken  dark  spot ; seeds  smooth. — Fields  ; common. 
This  species,  being  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  varies  considerably  in  luxuriance,  according  to 
soil.  It  usually  grows  about  2 feet  high,  and  bears 
blue  and  purple  or  red  flowers.  A small  variety,  V.  an- 
gustifolia  (Narrow-leaved  Vetch),  by  some  botanists 
considered  a distinct  species,  has  very  narrow  leaves , and 
crimson  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

5.  V.  lathyroxdes  (Spring  Vetch). — Flowers  solitary, 
sessile  ; legumes  smooth  ; leaflets  in  2 — 3 pairs  ; stipules 
entire,  not  marked  with  a dark  spot ; seeds  nearly 
cubical,  roughish. — Dry  places,  but  not  very  common. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  but  very  much  smaller, 
rarely  exceeding  6 inches  in  length. — FI.  bright  purple, 
April,  May.  Annual. 

6.  V.  lutea  (Rough-podded  Yellow  Vetch). — Flowers 
solitary,  sessile  ; legumes  hairy  ; stipules  marked  with 
a deep  red  blotch. — Sea-coast ; rare.  About  2 feet  high, 
with  pale  yellow,  rather  large  flowers. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 

7.  V.  sepium  (Bush  Vetch). — Flowers  in  axillary 

clusters  of  from  4 — 6 ; legumes  smooth  ; leaflets  egg- 
shaped,  obtuse,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  towards 
the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk. — Woods  and  shady  hedges  ; 
common.  I Kstinguished  by  its  clusters  of  bluish  purple 

flowers,  which  grow  on  short  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

***  Flower-stalks  elongated;  few  flowered;  style , 
downy  all  round. 

8.  V.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Vetch,  or  Tare). — Flowers  about 
6 together ; legumes  hairy,  2-seeded. — Fields  and 
hedges ; very  common.  A slender,  much-branched 
plant,  forming  tangled  masses  of  stems  and  leaves,  with 
minute  bluish  white  flowers.  This,  though  a mis- 
chievous weed,  is  not  the  Tare  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Darnel  (LSlium  tenml- 
entum). — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

This  and  the  following  species  are  by  some  botanists 
placed  in  a distinct  genus,  Ervum. 


9.  V.  tetrasperma  (Smooth  Vetch,  or  Tare). — Flowers 
about  2 together,  on  a slender  stalk ; legumes  smooth, 
4-seeded. — In  similar  situations  with  the  last,  but  less 
common.  The  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  whole 
plant  much  slenderer  and  less  branched  than  V.  hirsuta. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

* V.  gracilis  (Slender  Vetch,  or  Tare)  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  a distinct  species ; others  make  it 
a variety  of  the  last.  The  flowers  grow  1 — 4 together, 
and  the  legumes  are  6 — 8-seeded.  It  has  been  found 
in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Other,  but  less  common, 
species  of  Vetch,  are  V.  hybrida  ( flowers  yellow), 
closely  allied  to  V.  lutea,  but  distinguished  by  having 
the  outside  of  the  standard  clothed  with  abundance 
of  shining  yellowish  hair;  this  is  found  only  on 
Glastonbury-Tor  Hill,  and  at  Swan  Fool,  near  Lincoln : 
V.  laevigata  ( floorers  pale  blue,  or  whitish),  allied  to 
the  last,  but  having  smooth,  not  hairy,  legumes  ; grow- 


vIcia  hirsCta  ( Hairy  Tare). 
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ing  on  the  pebbly  shore  of  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire  : 
V.  Bithynica  [flowers  solitary,  stalked,  purple  with 
whitish  wings),  which  has  4 pairs  of  leaflets  on  the 
lower  leaves , and  only  2 on  the  upper.  This  last 
grows  in  bushy  places,  on  a gravelly  soil,  near  the  sea. 

14.  Lathyrus  ( Vetchling ). 

* Stalks  many -flowered. 

1.  L.  pratensis  (Meadow  Vetchling). — Leaf  of  two 
narrow  leaflets  ; stipules  arrow-shaped,  as  large  as  the 
leaflets. — Grassy  places  ; common.  A climbing  plant, 
2 — 3 feet  long,  with  showy  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 
all  turn  one  way. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  sylvestris  (Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea). — 
Leaf  of  two  sword-shaped  leaflets  ; stem  winged. — 
W oods  and  thickets  ; not  very  common.  Much  resem- 
bling the  “Everlasting  Pea”  of  gardens  [L.  latifolius). 
The  stems  climb  to  the  height  of  5 — 6 feet ; the  flowers 
are  large,  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  purple,  hut  not 
so  handsome  as  those  of  the  garden  species. — El.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

3.  L.  palustris  (Blue  Marsh  Vetchling). — Leaf  of 
2 — 4 pairs  of  very  narrow  acute  leaflets  ; stem  Avinged. — 
Boggy  meadows  ; rare.  A climbing'  plant,  with  bluish 
purple  flowers,  smaller  than  the  last. — El.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

4.  Ij.  rnaritinius  (Sea-side  Everlasting  Pea). — Flower- 
stalks  shorter  than  the  leaves ; leaves  of  3 — 8 pairs 
of  egg-shaped  leaflets  ; stem  angular,  not  Avinged. — 
Pebbly  sea-shores  ; rare.  Stems  prostrate,  about  a span 
long  ; flowers  purple,  variegated  with  crimson  and  blue. 
— El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

**  Stalks  single-flowered. 

5.  Ij.  Aphaca  (Yellow  Vetchling). — Tendrils  Avithout 
leaves  ; stipules  very  large,  leaf-like,  half-arrow-shaped. 
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lAthyrub  pratenbib  (Mejjulov)  Vetchling). 


— Sandy  and  gravelly  fields  ; rare.  A pretty  little  plant, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  remarkable  for  being  entirely 
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destitute  of  leaves,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  tendril. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 

6.  L.  Nissolia  (Crimson  Yetchlmg). — Leaves  simple, 
very  narrow,  destitute  of  tendrils. — Grassy  places  ; not 
common.  A beautiful  and  well-marked  species,  with 
upright  stems  about  a foot  high,  small  bright  crimson 
flowers,  and  narrow,  grass-like  foliage. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

* L.  hirsutus  (Rough-podded  Vetchling),  a very  rare 
species,  has  its  flowers  in  pairs  ; pale  blue,  with  a crim- 
son standard,  and  hairy  legumes. 


(Sbobus  tuber&sos  ( Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch). 


15.  Orobus  (Bitter  Vetch). 

1.  0.  tuberosus  (Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch). — Leaves  of 
2 — 4 pairs  of  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  glaucous  be- 
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neatli ; stipules  half-arrow-shaped ; stem  simple,  erect, 
winged. — Woods  ; not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  west 
of  England.  A pretty  spring  Vetch,  with  clusters  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  grow- 
ing in  similar  situations  with  the  Wood  Anemone,  but 
appearing  somewhat  later.  It  may  at  once  be  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  true  Vetches  by  its  being 
destitute  of  tendrils,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
a soft  bristle-like  point.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  and 
are  “ eaten  by  the  Highlanders,  under  the  name  of 


ORNfTTiopijs  perpcsili.us  (Common  Bird's- foot). 
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• Cormeille , a very  small  quantity  being  said  to  allay  and 
prevent  hunger.”  (Sir  IF.  J.  Hooker.) — FI.  May,  dime. 
Perennial. 

/ 

__  * Another  species  of  Orobus  is  a native  of  Britain ; 
6.  niger  (Black  Bitter  Vetch),  a rare  Scottish  plant, 
with  very  narrow  stipules , and  a branched  stem,  which 
is  angular,  but  not  winged. 


16.  Ornithopus  (Bird’ s-foot). 

1.  0.  perpusillus  (Common  Bird’ s-foot). — The  only 
British  species. — Sandy  heaths ; common.  A minute 
and  very  beautiful  plant,  with  a spreading  prostrate 
stem,  downy  leaves  of  6 — 12  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an 
odd  one ; heads  of  exceedingly  small  cream-coloured 
flowers,  veined  with  crimson,  with  a leaf  at  the  base  of 
each  head  ; and  jointed  legumes,  which  become  curved 
as  they  ripen,  and  bear  a singular  resemblance  to  a 
bird’s  foot. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* Arthrolubium  ebractedtum  (Sand  Joint- Vetch),  a 
little  plant,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  last,  has 
been  found  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  having  no  floral  leaf. 


17.  IIippociApis  ( Horse-shoe  Vetch). 

1.  II.  conwsa  (Tufted  Horse-shoe  Vetch). — The  only 
British  species. — Common  on  chalky  banks.  A low 
tufted  plant,  with  much-branched  stems,  which  are 
woody  at  the  base,  and  elegant  leaves,  composed  of 
6 — 12  narrow  leaflets.  The  umbels  of  yellow  powers 
might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  but 
for  the  curious  structure  of  the  seed-vessels,  which  are 
shaped  like  a series  of  horse-shoes  united  by  their  ex- 
tremities.— FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 
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HiPPocRtpis  com(5sa  ( Tufted  Horse-shoe  Vetch). 


18.  Onobrychis  ( Saint-foin ). 

1.  0.  sntiva  (Common  Saint-foin). — The  only  British 
species. — Chalky  and  limestone  lulls  ; not  uncommon. 
A handsome  plant,  often  cultivated  as  fodder  in  dry, 
chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  The  stems  are  1 — 2 feet 
long  • the  leaves  are  composed  of  8 — 12  pairs  of  oblong 
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leaflets,  with  an  odd  one,  and  the  jlotvers,  which  grow 
in  clusters,  or  rather  spikes,  are  crimson,  variegated  with 
pink  and  white. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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Ord.  XXVI. — ROSACEAE. — The  Rose  Tribe. 

Calyx  most  frequently  5-lobed,  sometimes  4,  8,  or 
10-lobed ; petals  5,  inserted  on  the  calyx,  regular; 
stamens  varying  in  number,  generally  more  than  12, 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  curved  inwards  before  the  expan- 
sion of  the  petals  ; carpels  many,  or  solitary,  either 
distinct,  or  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
calyx  ; styles  distinct,  often  lateral ; fruit  either  a drupe 
(cherry,  or  plum), — an  assemblage  of  erect  capsules 
opening  at  the  side, — a number  of  nut-like  seeds  inserted 
into  a fleshy  receptacle  (Strawberry,  Blackberry), — 
enclosed  in  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  (hip  of  the  Rose), 
— or  a pome  (apple). — A large  and  important  Order, 
containing  about  a thousand  species,  many  of  which, 
either  in  a wild  or  cultivated  state,  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Cherries,  Plums,  Almonds,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Quinces,  all  belong  to  this  Order.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  valuable  as  these  fruits  are,  the 
leaves,  bark,  flowers,  and  seeds,  of  many,  abound  in 
a deadly  poison,  called  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 
The  variety  of  form  displayed  by  the  fruit  of  the  Rose 
Tribe  has  afforded  a facility  for  subdividing  the  Order 
into  several  Sub-orders,  or  Groups,  the  characters  of 
which  are  subjoined. 


Sub-order  I. — Amygdale.e. — The  Almond  Group. 

In  plants  belonging  to  this  division,  the  pistil  is 
solitary,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a drupe , that  is,  a 
single  seed  enclosed  in  a hard  case,  which  is  itself  sur- 
rounded by  a fleshy  or  juicy  pulp,  with  an  external 
rind,  or  cuticle  ; the  bark  often  yields  gum,  and  prussic 
acid  is  generally  abundant  in  the  leaves  and  seeds. 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  and  inhabit  the  cold  and  tern- 
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perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Examples 
of  the  deadly  properties  residing  in  these  plants  are 
afforded  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  Laurel,  Primus 
Lauro-cerasus,  even  the  vapour  of  which  is  destructive 
to  insect  life.  The  oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  its  fatal 


effects.  But  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this 
destructive  principle  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
the  trees  belonging  to  this  division,  the  fruit  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Laurel,  harmless,  or  even  a nou- 
rishing food.  Amygdalus  communis,  the  Almond-tree, 
grows  naturally  in  Barbary,  and  in  Asia,  from  Syria  to 
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Afghanistan,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tree,  one 
yielding  the  sweet,  the  other  the  bitter  Almond.  Jor- 
dan Almonds,  which  are  considered  the  best,  are  brought 
from  Malaga ; bitter  Almonds  are  imported  from  Moga- 
dore.  The  varieties  of  Amygdalus  Persica  produce  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot.  Primus  domestica,  and 
its  varieties,  afford  Plums  of  many  kinds.  P.  Lusitdnica 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Portugal  Laurel. — ( See 
“Forest  Trees,”  vol.  i.  pp.  237—274.) 

1.  Prunus  (Plum  and  Cherry). — Nut  of  the  drupe 
smooth,  or  slightly  seamed. — (Name  from  the  Greek 
proune,  a plum  : Cerasus,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
one  division  of  this  genus,  is  derived  from  Cerasus , a 
city  of  Pontus,  whence  the  Roman  general  Lucullus 
introduced  a superior  kind,  b.  c.  67.) 


Sub-order  II. — Spireid/E. — Meadow-sweet  Group. 

This  division  contains  a limited  number  of  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants,  which  bear  then'  seeds  in  dry,  erect 
capsules,  opening  at  the  side,  termed  follicles.  Several 
species  of  Spiraea  are  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  Spiraea  (Meadow-sweet,  Dropwort). — Calyx  5-cleft ; 
stamens  numerous  ; follicles  3 — 12,  bearing  lew  seeds. 
(Name  of  Greek  origin.) 


Sub-order  III. — Potentilud^e. — The  Strawberry  Group. 

In  this  division  the  form  of  the  fruit  varies  much 
more  than  in  either  of  the  preceding;  but  in  every  case 
the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  contains  a number  of  nut- 
like seeds,  with  or  without  tails,  placed  on  a pulpy, 
spongy,  or  dry  receptacle ; in  the  Bramble,  each  seed  is 
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enveloped  in  pulp,  tlie  fruit  being  an  assemblage  of 
small  drupes  ; in  Agrimony  alone  there  are  but  two 
seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a bristly,  hardened  calyx. 
The  plants  in  this  division  are  mostly  herbaceous,  but 
some  few  are  shrubs.  None  of  them  are  injurious  ; the 
leaves  and  roots  of  some  are  astringent,  or  tonic.  The 
fruit  of  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Bramble,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description. 

3.  Dry  as  (Mountain  Avens). — Calyx  in  8 — 10  equal 
divisions,  which  are  all  in  one  row  ; petals  8 — 10  ; styles 
finally  becoming  feathery  tails,  not  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Name  from  the  Greek  drys,  an  Oak,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  leaves.) 

.4.  GituM  (Avens). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  division  smaller  ; petals  5 ; styles  finally  becoming 
jointed  awns  hooked  at  the  extremity.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  gcyo,  to  taste.) 

5.  Potentilla  (Cinquefoil). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2 
rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller ; petals  4 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
potens,  powerful,  from  the  powerful  properties  supposed 
to  reside  in  somo  species.) 

G.  Tormentilla  (Tormentil). — Calyx  8-cleft,  in  2 
rows  ; the  outer  divisions  smaller  ; petals  5 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
tormina , dysentery,  for  winch  disease  it  was  considered 
a specific.) 

7.  Sibbaldia. — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2 rows,  the  outer 
divisions  smaller ; petals  5 ; stamens  5 ; seeds  about  5, 
without  awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Named  after  Robert 
Sibbald,  a Scottish  naturalist  of  the  17th  century.) 

8.  Comarum  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in 
2 rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ; petals  5 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  an  enlarged  spongy  receptacle.  (From  the 
Greek  comaros,  the  name  of  a plant  very  distinct  from 
the  present.) 

9.  Fragaria  (Strawberry). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2 rows, 
the  outer  divisions  smaller ; petals  5 ; seeds  without 
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awns,  on  an  enlarged,  fleshy  receptacle.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  fragum,  a Strawberry,  and  that  from  fragrant, 
fragrant. ) 

10.  llu bus  (Bramble). — Calyx  5-cleft ; petals  5 ; fruit 
an  assemblage  of  small  drupes,  arranged  on  and  around 
a spongy  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin  ruber,  red.) 

11.  Agrimonia  (Agrimony). — Calyx  5-cleft,  top- 
shaped, covered  with  hooked  bristles  ; petals  5 ; stamens 
about  15  ; seeds  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 


Sub-order  IV. — Sanguis6rbid.e. — The  Burnet  Group. 

The  plants  of  this  group  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  scarcely  connected  with  those  already  described.  It 
will,  however,  be  found,  on  a close  examination,  that  in 
many  important  respects  they  agree  with  the  characters 
given  in  the  description  of  the  Order  Rosace^e,  •though 
in  others  scarcely  less  important  they  appear  to  differ  ; 
these  are  the  absence  of  petals,  and  the  hardened  calyx 
of  the  fruit  containing  1 or  2 nut-like  seeds.  The  calyx 
is  3 — 3 cleft,  and  the  stamens  are  usually  few  in  num- 
ber. The  plants  are  either  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and, 
like  those  of  the  last  group,  their  properties  are  astrin- 
gent, or  tonic.  In  some  species  the  flowers  grow  in 
round  or  oblong  heads. 

12.  Alcuemilla  (Lady’s  Mantle). — Calyx  8-cleft,  in 
2 rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ; petals  0 ; stamens 
1 — 4,  opposite  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  calyx  ; seeds 
1 or  2,  enclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  its 
pretended  value  in  Alchemy.) 

13.  Sanguisorba  (Burnet). — Calyx  4-cleft,  coloured 
(not  green),  with  2 — 4 scale-like  bracts  at  the  base; 
petals  0 ; stamens  4 ; seeds  1 or  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
of  the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sanguis, 
blood,  and  sorbeo,  to  staunch,  from  the  supposed  virtues 
of  the  plant.) 
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14.  PotArium  (Burnet  Saxifrage). — Stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  separate  flowers  ; floivers  in  heads  ; calyx  4-cleft, 
coloured,  with  3 scale-like  bracts  at  the  base ; petals  0 ; 
stamens  numerous ; stigma  tufted.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  poterion,  a drinking-cup,  the  plant  being  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Cool-tanJcard.) 


Sub-order  V. — R6sii)/E. — The  Rose  Group. 

This  division  contains  the  genus  from  which  both  the 
Order  and  Sub-order  take  their  names.  Here,  also,  the 
fruit  furnishes  the  main  characteristic  ; it  consists  of  a 
number  of  nut-like  hairy  seeds,  enclosed  within  the 


fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  contracted  at  the  top. 
The  Roses  are  shrubs  more  or  less  prickly  (not  thorny), 
with  pinnate  leaves.  The  number  of  species  is  very 
great,  of  varieties  incalculable,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  having  rendered  them  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation  from  a very  early  period.  The  most  fra- 
grant of  the  British  Roses  are  the  common  Dog-rose, 
Rosa  canina,  and  the  Scotch  Rose,  R.  sjnnosissima,  the 
latter  being  the  origin  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
double  Scotch  Rose.  From  the  petals  of  R.  centifolia 
and  R.  Damascena  are  made  Rose-water,  and  Attar  of 
Roses.  It  is  stated  that  100,000  Roses,  the  produce  of 
10,000  bushes,  yield  only  nine  drams  of  Attar.  Some 
species,  as  R.  rubiginosa,  Sweet-brier,  are  copiously  fur- 
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nisliecl  with  glands  which  secrete  a fragrant  viscid  fluid. 
Froui  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  called  a kip,  is  made  a con- 
serve, which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  various 
medicines  ; and  the  woody  stems  of  the  Dog-rose  have 
of  late  years  been  much  sought  after  for  making  walk- 
ing sticks. 

15.  Rosa  (Rose). — Calyx  urn-shaped,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  and  terminating  in  5,  often  leaf-lilce,  divi- 
sions ; petals  5 ; stamens  numerous  ; seeds  numerous, 
(^ame  from  the  Latin,  rosa,  and  that  from  the  Greek, 
rhodon,  its  ancient  names.) 


Sub-order  VI. — Pomeje. — The  Apple  Group. 

In  the  plants  of  this  division  the  fruit  is  what  is  called 
a pome  ; that  is,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  enlarges  and 
becomes  a fleshy  or  mealy  fruit,  enclosing  1—5  cells, 
which  are  either  horny,  as  in  the  Apple,  or  bony,  as  in 
the  -Medlar.  ike  Apple  Group  contains  many  well- 
known  fruit-trees,  namely  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince, 
Medlar,  Service,  Mountain-Ash,  and  Hawthorn.  The 
seeds,  and  occasionally  the  flower  and  bark  of  some, 
yield  prussic  acid.  All  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Apple 
are  derived  from  the  wild  Apple,  or  Crab,  Pyrus  Malms  ; 
the  garden  Pears  from  a thorny  tree,  with  hard  astrin- 
gent fruit,  Pyrus  communis.  The  wood  of  the  Pear  is 
' close-grained,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  wood- 
engravers.  The  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  some 
other  species,  yields  malic  acid,  and  the  leaves  prussic 
aca  , m as  great  abundance  as  the  Laurel.  All  the  plants 
ot  this  division  are  either  trees  or  shrubs. 

16  Pyrus  (Pear,  Apple,  Service,  and  Mountain  Ash). 
—Laipj:  o-cleft  j petals  5 ; styles  2—5  ; fruit  fleshy,  or 
juicy,  with  5 horny,  2-seeded  cells.  (Name  from  the 
•Latin  pyrus,  a pear.) 

17.  M&pilus  ( Medlar).  Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions  leaf- 
ike  , petals  0 ■ styles  2—5  ; fruit  fleshy,  top-shaped; 
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terminating  abruptly,  with  the  ends  of  the  bony  cells 
exposed.  (Name  from  the  Greek  mespile,  a medlar.) 

18.  CraTzEGUs  (Hawthorn). — Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions 
acute  ; petals  5 ; styles  1 — 5 ■ fruit  oval,  or  round,  con- 
cealing the  ends  of  the  bony  cells.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cratos,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of 
the  wood.) 


PRUNU3  spinosa  ( Sloe , or  Blackthorn). 

1.  Prunus  ( Plum  and  Cherry). 

* Fruit  covered  with  bloom ; young  leaf  with  the  halves 
rolled  together. 

1.  P.  spinosa  (Sloe,  or  Blackthorn). — Branches  very 
thorny  ; leaves  narrow,  elliptical,  smooth  above,  slightly 
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downy  near  the  mid-rib  below  ; flowers  mostly  solitary. 
— Woods  and  hedges  ; abundant.  A well-known  thorny 
bush,  which  probably  derived  its  name  Blackthorn  from 
the  hue  of  its  bark,  which  is  much  darker  than  that  oi 
the  Hawthorn.  The  flowers  appear  in  March  and  April, 
and  usually  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  expand. 
The  latter  are  used  to  adulterate  tea.  The  fruit  is  small, 
nearly  round,  and  so  austere  that  a single  drop  of  its 
juice  placed  on  the  tongue  will  produce  a roughness  on 
the  throat  and  palate  which  is  perceptible  for  a long 
time.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  spurious 
port  wine. — FI.  March — May.  Shrub. 

2.  P.  insititia  (Bullace). — Branches  ending  in  a 
thorn  ; leaves  elliptical,  downy  beneath  ; flowers  in  pairs. 
— Woods  and  hedges.  Larger  than  the  last,  and  pro- 
ducing a more  palatable  fruit.-  The  leaves  and  floAvers 
expand  about  the  same  time.  This  is  by  some  botanists 
considered  merely  a variety  of  the  preceding.  P.  dome.s- 
tica,  Wild  Plum,  appears  to  be  as  closely  connected  with 
the  Bullace  as  that  is  with  the  Sloe  • the  branches  are 
thornless,  and  the  fruit  oblong.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  three  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Plum  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated. — FI.  April,  May.  Small  tree. 

**  Fruit  without  bloom;  young  leaf  with  the  halos 
folded  together. 

3.  P.  Padus  (Bird-Cherry). — Flowers  in  clusters  ; 
leaves  narrow  egg-shaped  ; fruit  oblong. — A handsome 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  not  uncommon  in  the  north  or 
England  in  a Avild  state,  and  very  generally  admitted 
into  gardens  and  shrubberies  elsewhere.  The  clusters 
of  flowers  and  drupes  arc  not  unlike  those  of  the  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  but  the  leaves  arc  not  evergreen. — FI. 
white,  May.  Small  tree. 

4.  P.  avium  (Wild  Cherry). — Flowers  in  umbels  ; 
leaves  drooping,  suddenly  pointed,  doAvny  beneath  ; 
calyx-tube  contracted  above ; fruit  heart-shaped.  — 
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Woods  and  hedges  • common.  A highly  ornamental 
tree,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant  white  flowers  in 
spring,  hut  even  more  so  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves 
assume  a bright  crimson  hue,  which  distinguishes  them 


phunus  padus  (ISird-Chcrry). 


among  all  the  varied  tints  of  the  fading  year.  The  fruit 
is  small,  bitter,  black,  or  red,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  is 
greedily  devoured  by  birds. — FI.  May.  Lofty  tree. 

5.  P.  Cerasus  (lied  Cherry). — Flowers  in  umbels  ; 
leaves  not  drooping,  smooth  on  both  sides ; calyx-tube 
not  contracted  ; fruit  round. — W oods  and  hedges.  I bis 
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species  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  cha- 
racters given  above,  and  by  its  lower  stature,  which  is 
said  not  to  exceed  8 feet,  while  the  other  attains  a height 
of  30 — 40  feet.  The  fruit  also  differs  in  being  juicy, 
acid,  and  always  red.  Some  botanists,  however,  con- 
sider them  mere  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  From  one 
or  other  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Cherry  are  derived. 
—FI.  May.  Shrub. 


2.  SpiR/Ea  (. Meadow-sweet ). 

1.  S.  Ulmdria  (Meadow-sweet,  Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dows).— Herbaceous ; leaves  pinnate,  the  alternate  leaf- 
lets smaller,  white  with  down  beneath,  terminal  leaflet 
very  large  and  lobed  ; flowers  in  compound  erect  cymes. 
Moist  meadows ; common.  A tall  plant,  2 — 4 feet 
high,  with  densely  crowded  yellowish-white  flowers, 
which  are  elegant  and  fragrant. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  <S'.  Filipendula  (Dropwort). — Herbaceous  ; leaves 
pinnate,  with  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  all  deeply 
cut  into  narrow,  serrated  segments  ; floivers  in  a pani- 
ded  cyme. — Dry  pastures,  especially  on  a limestone  soil, 
about  a foot  high  ; well  distinguished  from  the  last  by 
its  elegantly  cut  foliage,  and  less  crowded  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  pink  externally  before  they  expand, 
and  when  open  are  white  and  scentless.  A variety  with 
double  flowers  is  common  in  gardens. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* /S',  salicifolia  (Willow-leaved  Spiraea),  is  a shrubby 
species,  with  spike-lilte  clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  simple  (not  pinnated)  leaves.  It  is  occasionally 
found  hi  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  but 
is  not  considered  to  be  a native.  Several  other  species  ol 
Hpircea  are  common  in  gardens,  to  which  they  are  very 
ornamental.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  will  grow  in  any  moist  situation. 
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seir^ea  ulmaria  ( Meadow-sweet , Queen  of  the  Meadows). 
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drvas  octop6tai.a  ( Mountain  Avens). 


3.  Drtas  ( Mountain  Avens). 

D.  octopetala  (Mountain  Avens). — The  only  British 
species ; not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  ot 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  at  once  distin- 
guished from  all  other  plants  of  the  Order  by  its  oblong 
deeply-cut  leaves,  which  are  white  with  woolly  down 
beneath,  and  by  its  large  and  handsome  white  flowers, 
each  of  which  has  8 petals. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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o6um  urbAnum  ( Common  Avens,  Herb  Rennet). 


4.  Geum  [Avens). 

1.  G.  urbdnum  (Common  Avens,  Herb  Bonnet). — 
Flowers  erect ; awns  rigid  ; root-leaves  pinnate,  with 
smaller  leaflets  at  the  base  ; stem-leaves  ternate. — Hedges 
and  thickets  ; common.  A somewhat  slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,,  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  less  conspicuous  than  the  round  heads  of 
awned  seeds  which  succeed  them  ; the  stipules  are  large, 
rounded,  and  cut. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  G.  rivdle  (Water  Avens). — Flowers  drooping ; 
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awns  feathery ; root-leaves  pinnate,  with  the  alternate 
leaflets  and  those  at  the  base  smaller  j stem-leaves  ter- 
mite.— Damp  meadows,  and  wet  mountainous  woods  ; 
not  unfrequent.  Much  stouter  than  the  last,  and  well 
distinguished  by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  its 
larger  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  is  deeply  tinged  with 
purple,  and  the  petals  are  of  a dull  purplish  hue,  with 
darker  veins. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* A variety,  G.  intermedium , is  sometimes  found, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  the 
above  species. 


5.  Potentilla  ( Cinquefoil ). 

* Leaves 'pinnate. 

1.  P.  anserina  (Silver-weed,  Goose-grass). — Leaves 
pinnate,  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller  ; leaflets  sharply 
'•ut,  silky  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath  ; flower-stalks 
solitary,  axillary. — Waste  ground;  common.  Well 
marked  by  its  creeping  stem,  its  elegantly  cut  silky  foliage, 
and  showy  yellow  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

To  the  division  with  pinnate  leaves  belong  P.  fruti- 
rosa  (Shrubby  Cinquefoil),  a bushy  species,  3 — 4 feet 
high,  with  hairy  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which 
last  grow  several  together  at  the  end  of  the  stems  : bushy 
places  ; rare ; and  tire  yet  more  imcommon  species, 
P.  rupestris  (Rock  Cinquefoil),  which  has  large  white 
flowers,  and  is  found  only  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Leaflets  5 on  a stalk  ( quinate ). 

2.  P.  replans  (Creeping  Cinquefoil). — Stem  creeping, 
rooting  at  the  joints  ; leaves  stalked  ; leaflets  inversely 
egg-shaped,  tapering  at  the  base,  serrated  ; flower-stalks 
solitary. — Meadows  and  way-sides  ; common.  Flowers 
handsome;,  yellow,  on  long  stalks. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

3.  P.  arrflntea  (Hoary  Cinquefoil). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
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leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut,  white  and  downy 
beneath,  their  edges  rolled  hack. — Pastures  and  road- 
sides, on  a gravelly  soil ; not  common.  Flowers  yellow, 
small,  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  stems. — PL 
June.  Perennial. 


POTENTILLA  ANSERlNA  and  P.  REPTANS. 


4.  P.  verna  (Spring  Cinquefoil). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaflets  sometimes  7 on  the  root-leaves,  inversely  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  towards  the  end,  hairy  on  the  edge  and 
ribs  beneath,  not  downy. — JJry  pastures  in  various  parts 
of  England,  but  not  common.  A small  woody  plant, 
about  5 inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  2 — 3 together 
at  the  ends  of  the  stems. 
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* p.  alpestris  (Alpine  Cinquefoil),  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  a variety  of  the  preceding  ; by  others,  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  stem 
has  a more  upright  growth.  P.  optica  (Saw-leaved, 
Hairy  Cinquefoil)  occurs  only  on  the  hills  of  Clova  and 
Braes  of  Balquidder,  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut  throughout,  and  the  stem  is  stouter  than  in  the  two 
last,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  like. 

***  Leaves  3 on  a stalk,  ternate. 

5.  P.  Fragariastriim  (Strawberry-leaved  Cinquefoil). 
— Stem  prostrate  ; leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut, 
silky  on  both  sides  ; petals  equalling  the  calyx  in  length. 
— Banks  and  hedges  ; abundant.  One  of  the  earliest 
spring  flowers,  often  confounded  by  young  botanists  with 
the  wdd  Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca.  It  may,  however, 
be  always  distinguished  by  its  prostrate  mode  of  growth, 
and  short,  notched  petals  ; the  flower-stalks  of  the  Straw- 
berry being  erect,  and  the  petals  entire. — FI.  January — 
May.  Perennial. 

* P.  tridenttita  (Three-toothed  Cinquefoil),  a rare 
species,  found  only  on  the  Clova  hills,  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  oblong,  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  each 
of  which  ends  in  3 points.  The  petals  are  white,  and 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

U pwards  of  a hundred  and  fifty  species  of  Potentilla 
are  described  by  botanists,  inhabiting  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  and  preferring,  generally, 
moist  or  rocky  situations.  They  are  all  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  arc  handsome  when  in  flower. 
They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are 
easily  increased,  either  by  dividing  the  plants  or 
by  seed. 
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tormkntili.a  officinAlis  (Common  Tormentil). 


0.  Tormentilla  ( Tormentil ). 

1.  T.  officindlis  (Common  Tormentil). — Leaves  of 
.3  leaflets,  tomato,  sessile  ; root-leaves  of  5 leaflets  (qui- 
nate)  stalked  ; leaflets  narrow,  acute,  cut ; stem  ascend- 
ing.— Banks  and  woods  ; common.  Closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  genus,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  having  only  4 petals  ; hut  even  this  character  is  not 
constant.  A small  plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  very  woody  roots,  which  latter  are  astringent,  and 
are  employed  in  medicine.  Specimens  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  which  the  stem  is  prostrate  ; this  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  a distinct  species,  and  is  called 
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T.  reptans  (Trailing  Tormentil). — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Perennial. 


sibbaldia  proctjmbens  (Procumbent  Sibbaldia). 

7.  Sibbaldia. 

1.  S.  procumbens  (Procimibent  Sibbaldia). — The  only 
British  species. — A small  prostrate  plant,  with  termite, 
hairy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers,  growing  abundantly 
on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  leaf- 
lets are  wedge-shaped,  and  end  in  3 points.  The  num- 
ber of  stamens  and  pistils  is  very  variable. — FI.  June, 
J uly.  Perennial. 

8.  Com  ARUM  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). 

1.  C.  palustre  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — The  only  species. 
— A herbaceous  bog-plant,  growing  about  a foot  high, 
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c(5mauum  pai/ustriS  ( Marsh  Cinquefoil). 


with  much  of  the  habit  of  a Potentilla,  but  stouter. 
The  lower  leaves  are  usually  of  7 long,  cut  leaflets,  the 
upper  of  5 or  3 ; and  each  stem  hears  several  leaves , 
and  a number  of  large  dingy  purple  flowers. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 
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9.  Fragaria  ( Strawberry ). 


1.  F.  vesca  (Wood  Strawberry). — Calyx  of  the  fruit 
bent  back ; hairs  on  the  general  flower-stalk  widely 
spreading,  on  the  partial  flower-stalks  close  pressed, 
silky. — Woods  and  thickets  ; common.  A well-known 
plant,  with  bright-green  hairy  leaves,  rooting  stems,  and 
erect  flower-stalks.  J!y  these  last  two  characters,  as 
well  as  by  the  drooping  fruit,  this  plant  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Potentilla  Fragariastrum  (Strawberry- 
leaved  Cinquefoil),  which  is  often  mistaken  for  it  by 
young  botanists.  The  Strawberry  derives  its  name 
either  from  the  custom  of  laying  straw  between  the 
rows  of  plants  in  gardens,  or  from  the  habit  adopted  by 
children  of  stringing  the  fruit  on  straws  of  grass. — FL 
May — July.  Perennial. 


fragaria  vesca  (I Vood  Strawberry). 
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* F.  eldtior  (Hautboy  Strawberry),  which,  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  situations  where  it  is  apparently,  but 
not  really,  wild,  has  its  flower-stalks  clothed  throughout 
with  spreading  hairs.  It  is  also  larger  and  more 
hairy  than  the  last.  Some  plants  of  this  species  bear 
flowers  with  stamens  only,  and  consequently  -produce 
no  fruit.  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  garden  varie- 
ties, a fact  which  should  be  attended  to  by  growers  of 
Strawberries. 


10.  It  u is  us  (Bramble). 

1 . It.  Idceus  (Raspberry). — Stem  nearly  erect,  round, 
downy  and  prickly;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5 leaflets,  which 
are  white,  and  very  downy  beneath  ; flowers  drooping  ; 
fruit  downy. — Rocky  woods  ; not  very  common.  The 
origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  garden  raspberry,  from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
scarlet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour. — FI.  May,  June. 
Shrub. 

2.  It.  fruticusus  (Common  Bramble,  or  Blackberry). 
— Stem  arched,  angular,  prickly,  rooting ; leaves  of  5 
crowded  leaflets ; flowers  erect,  in  compound  panicles  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  spreading,  or  bent  back. — Common 
everywhere.  This  description  includes  a large  number 
of  species  and  varieties  to  which  names  have  been  seve- 
rally given,  but  it  is  not  here  thought  necessary  to  describe 
the  characters  at  length,  the  genus  being  confessedly  a 
difficult  one,  and  on  other  accounts  uninviting  to  the 
young  botanist. — Most  of  the  species  flower  from  July 
to  August,  and  ripen  their  fruit  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Shrub. 

3.  It.  car  si  us  (Dewberry). — Stem  prostrate,  nearly 
round,  prickly  below,  bristly  above  ; leaves  of  3 or  5 
leaflets ; panicle  simple ; calyx  clasping  the  fruit. — 
Thickets  and  borders  of  fields  ; not  uncommon.  In  this 
species  the  fruit,  which  consists  of  a few  large  drupes, 
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is  half  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  is  covered  with  a grey 
bloom. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 


kubus  frotic<5su8  (Blackberry). 


4.  H.  saxdtilis  (Stone  Bramble). — Stem  herbaceous, 
rooting  ; prickles  few,  small ; leaves  of  3 leaflets  ; flowers 
tew  together. — Stony,  mountainous  places,  especially  in 
the  north.  A small  herbaceous  species,  about  a span 
high,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit 
consisting  ot  1 — 4 large  drupes. — FI.  July,  August* 
Perennial. 


o 
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5.  R.  Chamcemdrus  (Cloudberry). — Stem  herbaceous, 
without  prickles,  1 -flowered  ; leaves  simple,  lobed. — A 
very  distinct  species,  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  About  a span  high;  with 
large  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  solitary, 
and  bear  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants. 
The  fruit  is  orange-red,  and  of  a pleasant  flavour. — FI. 
June.  Perennial. 

11.  Agrimonia  (Agrimony). 

1 A.  Eupalvria  (Common  Agrimony). — The  only 
British  species. — Common  hr  waste  ground.  A slender 
herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 leot  high,  very  different  hi  habit 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  and  all  are  deeply  cut. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  long  tapering  spikes. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  soft  hairs,  and  when 
bruised  emits  a slightly  aromatic  scent.  Its  properties 
are  said  to  be  tonic,  and  on  this  account  it  is  often 
collected  by  village  herbalists,  and  made  into  tea. — FI, 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

12.  Alchemilla  ( Lady's  Mantle). 

1.  A.  vulgdris  (Common  Lady’s  Mantle). — Leaves 
kidney-shaped,  plaited,  7 — 9 lobed,  lobes  blunt,  serrated; 
flowers  in  loose,  divided  clusters. — Hilly  pastures ; not 
uncommon.  A herbaceous  plant,  about  a foot  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  soft  leaves,  and  numerous 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

2.  A.  alpina  (Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle). — Leaf  of  5 < 

oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  serrated  at  the  end,  white  and 
satiny  beneath. — Mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  A very  beautiful  plant,  remarkable  for 
the  lustrous,  almost  metallic  hue  of  the  under  side  of 
its  leaves. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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AORiMdN'iA  eupat<5uia  < Common  Agrimony). 


O 
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ai.chkmim.a  aiivensis  [Field  Lady' s Mantle). 


3.  A.  arvensis  (Eielcl  Lady's  Mantle,  or  Parsley  Piert). 
— Leaves  3-cleft,  wedge-shaped,  downy ; lobes  deeply  cut; 
flowers  tufted,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — Com- 
mon everywhere.  A small  inconspicuous  weed,  3 — 6 
inches  long,  with  minute  greenish  llowers,  which  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  leaves  and  their  large  stipules. 
FI.  May — August.  Annual. 


13.  Sanguisorba  (Burnet). 

1.  S.  officinalis  (Common  Burnet). — The  only  British 
species. — A tall  and  not  inelegant  plant,  with  pinnate 
leaves;  erect,  branched  stems,  sparely  clothed  with 
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leaves  ; and  oblong  heads  of  deep  purple-brown  flowers. 
Moist  pastures ; not  uncommon. — FI.  June — September. 
Perennial. 


8ANOUI8OUBA  officiinAlis  ( Common  Burnet). 
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potArium  sanouisorba  ( Salad  Burnet). 


14.  PotjSiuum  ( Salad  Burnet). 


1.  P.  Sanguisorba  (Salad  Burnet). — The  only  British 
species. — Common  in  dry  pastures,  especially  on  chalk 
and  limestone.  Not  unlike  the  last  in  habit,  but  much 
smaller.  The  leaves  are  pi  nnate,  with  serrate  leaflets, 
and  have  the  taste  and  smell  of  cucumber.  The  flowers 
grow  in  small  round  heads,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
greenish-purple  hue.  The  upper  flowers  in  each  head 
bear  crimson,  tufted  pistils,  the  lower  ones  30 — 40 
stamens , with  very  long  drooping  filaments. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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Rosa  spinosissima  ( Bumet-leaved  Rose). 

15.  Rosa  (Rose). 

* Shoots  thickly  set  with  bristles,  mixed  with  nearly 
straight  prickles. 

1.  R.  spinosissima  (Buniet-leaved  Rose). — Leaflets 
small,  simply  serrated,  smooth. ; calyx  simple  ; fruit 
nearly  round. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
A thick,  very  prickly  hush,  2 — 4 feet  high,  with  small, 
elegant  foliage,  and  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  deliciously  fragrant ; fruit  dark  purple  or  black. 
The  origin  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Scotch  Rose. — 
May,  June.  Shrub. 
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**  Shoots  without  bristles;  prickles  straight,  or  slightly 

curved. 

2.  11.  tomentusa  (Downy-leaved  Eose). — Leaflets 
doubly  serrated,  downy,  and  glandular;  calyx  pin- 
nate.— Hedges  and  thickets ; not  very  common.  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  stout  and  long  shoots  ; downy,  almost 
hoary,  leaves;  large,  deep  red  flowers,  and  very  long 
seed-vessels,  which  are  usually  crowned  with  the  copi- 
ously pinnate  calyx  leaves. — FI.  Jxme,  July.  Shrub. 


•***  j->r{c/cieS}  some  hooked,  some  straight,  mixed  with 

bristles. 

3.  11.  rubiginosa  (Sweet  Brier). — Leaflet  doubly  ser- 
rated, hairy,  glandular  beneath,  mostly  rounded  at  the 
base ; calyx  pinnate,  remaining  attached  to  the  ripe 
lruit ; fruit  pear-shaped  when  young. — Bushy  places, 
especially  on  chalk.  The  Eglantine  of  the  poets,  but 
not  of  Milton  ; the  “twisted  Eglantine”  of  that  author 
being  the  Woodbine  or  Honeysuckle.  A favourite  gar- 
den plant,  deservedly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  de- 
liciously fragrant  foliage. — El.  June,  July.  Shrub. 


**** Bristles  none  ; prickles  hooked. 

4.  It.  canina  (Dog  Eose). — Leaves  smooth,  or  slightly 
hairy  ; calyx  pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the 
fruit ; styles  distinct. — Hedges  and  bushy  places ; abun- 
dant. This  is  the  Common  Hedge  Eose,  a flower 
belonging  exclusively  to  summer,  and  welcomed  at  its 
first  appearance  scarcely  less  warmly  than  the  early 
Primrose  in  spring.  The  colour  of  the  flower  varies 
from  Avhite  to  a deep  blush,  and  the  leaves  also  differ 
considerably ; but  the  above  characters  will  be  found 
to  include  all  the  principal  varieties. — FI.  June,  July. 
ShruK 
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rosa  canina  ( Dog  Rose ). 


5.  R.  arvensis  (Trailing  Dog  Rose). — Prickles  on  the 
young  shoots  feeble  ; leaves  smooth  ; calyx  slightly 
pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the  fruit ; styles 
united  ; stigmas  forming  a round  head. — Woods  and 
hedges  ; common  in  the  south  of  England.  Distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  British  species  of  Rose  by 
its  slender,  trailing  stems.  The  flowers  arc  white  and 
scentless,  and  there  are  fewer  prickles  than  in  most 
other  species. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 

* Botanists  describe  no  less  than  nineteen  species  of 
native  Roses,  but,  as  many  of  these  are  rare,  and  the 
characters  of  others  are  difficult  to  discriminate,  it  has 
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been  thought  best  to  describe  here  only  those  which  are 
of  common  occurrence,  or  otherwise  remarkable. 


pyros  commCnis  (Wild  Pear). 


1 6.  Pyrus  (Pear,  Apple,  Service,  and  Mountain  Ash). 

1.  P.  communis  (Wild  Pear). — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  ; flowers,  in  corymbs  ; fruit  tapering 
at  the  base. — Woods  and  hedges.  A small  upright  tree, 
often  bearing  thorns  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
The  seed  vessel,  in  a wild  state,  is  woody,  austere,  and 
worthless,  yet  is  converted  by  cultivation  into  a most 
luscious  fruit. — FI.  white. — April,  May.  Tree. 
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pyrus  malus  ( Crab  Apple). 


■j.  P.  Malus  (Crab  Apple). — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  sorrated,  flowers  in  a sessile  umbel  ; styles  com- 
bined below  ; fruit  with  a hollow  beneath. — Woods  and 
edges.  A small  spreading  tree,  with  thornless  branches, 
umbels  of  white  flowers  delicately  shaded  with  pink, 
and  nearly  round  fruit,  which  is  intensely  acid.  It  was 
ormerly  much  used  in  making  verjuice,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pomatum,  so  called  from  pomum,  an  apple. — 
FI.  May.  Tree.  1 1 
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l'vrtus  torminAmb  (Wild  Service  Tree). 


3.  ]’.  tormindlis  (Wild  Service  Tree). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  with  several  deep,  sharp  lobes ; floivers  in 
corymbs. — Woods  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  England. 
A small  tree,  with  leaves  shaped  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Hawthorn,  but  larger,  and  white  llowers,  which 
are  sncceedod  by  brownish,  spotted,  berry-like  fruit. — 
FI.  May.  Tree. 

4.  P.  aucupdria  (Fowlers’  Service,  Mountain  Ash, 
Quicken,  or  Rowan  Tree). — Leaves  pinnate,  serrated  ; 
flowers  in  corymbs  ; fruit  nearly  round. — Mountainous 
woods.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  British  trees,  con- 
spicuous in  the  flowering  season  by  its  delicate  green 
foliage,  and  large  corymbs  of  blossom,  and  in  autumn  by 
its  clusters  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes,  which  are  greedily 
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pyhus  aucupAria  (Fowlers’  Service  Tree). 


eaten  by  birds,  and  often  used  as  a lure  by  the  bird- 
catcher  or  fowler,  auceps.  For  a further  account  of 
this  tree,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  genus,  see  “Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  i. — FI.  May.  Tree. 

5.  P.  Aria  (White  Beam  Tree). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
deeply  and  irregularly  serrated,  white  below  ; Jiovters  in 
corymbs  ; fruit  nearly  round. — Woods.  A small  tree, 
well  distinguished  by  its  very  large  leaves,  which  are 
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pybds  Aria  (White,  Beam  Tree). 

remarkably  white  and  silky  beneath,  especially  when 
beginning  to  expand.  Nowhere  is  this  tree  more  orna- 
mental tban  on  the  ruinous  walls  of  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Silchester,  where  it  abounds. — FI.  June.  Tree. 

17.  MferiLUS  (Medlar). 

1.  M.  Germdnica  (Common  Medlar). — A tree  well 
known  in  a cultivated  state,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  in 
Great  Britain  truly  wild.  The  floivers  are  white  and 
very  large,  and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  flattened  at  the 
top,  exposing  the  upper  ends  of  the  long  seed-cells, — 
FI.  May.  Tree. 


18.  Crataegus  (Hawthorn). 

1.  G.  Oxyacantha  (Hawthorn,  White-thorn,  or  May- 
bush). — A tree  which,  though  it  varies  considerably  in 
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MtePiLUS  oermAnica  (Common  Medlar) 


its  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  colour  of 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
description.  The  name  Hawthorn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  hang  or  hedge  thorn  ; although, 
therefore,  the  fruit  is  generally  called  a haw , that  name 
is  derived  from  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  the  tree 
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does  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  take  its  name  from 
the  fruit  which  it  bears. — FI.  May,  and,  in  the  moun- 
tains, til]  late  in  Juno.  Tree. 


Onn.  XXVII. — ONAGKACIOE. — The  Willow-herb 

Tribe. 

Calyx  of  4,  sometimes  2 lobes,  which  in  the  bud 
are  attached  to  each  other  by  their  edges ; calyx-tuba 
more  or  less  united  to  the  ovary ; petals  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  twisted  while  in  bud  ; stamens  4 or 
8,  rarely  2,  springing  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; 
ovary  of  2 or  4 cells,  often  crowned  by  a disk  ; stigma 
knobbed,  or  4-lobed  ; fruit  a berry,  or  4-cel  led  capsule. 
— Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  principally  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  America  and 
Europe.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  elegant  American 
genus  Fuchsia,  with  its  coloured  4-cleft  calyx,  and  often 
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edible  fruit.  Many  species  of  ( Enothera  are  commonly 
cultivated  as  garden  plants,  some  bearing  dowers  3 or  4 
inches  in  diameter;  those  with  yellow  or  white  dowers 
which  open  only  in  the  evening,  are  called  Evening 
Primroses.  The  properties  of  the  plants  which  compose 
this  Order  are  unimportant.  The  wood  of  the  Fuchsia 
is  said  to  be  used  as  a dye,  and  the  roots  of  (Enothera 
biennis , the  common  Evening  Primrose,  are  eatable.  In 
all,  the  number  4 predominates. 

1.  Epilobium  ( Willow-Herb). — Calyx  4-parted,  the 
lobes  not  combined  after  expansion ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; 
capsule  long,  4-sided,  4-celled,  4-valved ; seeds  nume- 
rous, tufted  with  down.  (Xante  from  the  Greek  epi, 
upon,  and  lobos,  a pod,  the  dowers  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  a pod- like  seed-vessel.) 

2.  (Enothera  (Evening  Primrose).— Calyx  4-parted, 
the  lobes  more  or  less  combined  after  expansion,  and 
bent  back  ; stamens  8 ; capsule  4-celled,  4-valved  ; seeds 
numerous,  not  bearded.  (Xame  in  Greek  signifying 
“ catching  the  davour  of  wine.”) 

3.  Isnardia. — Calyx  4-parted ; petals  4,  or  none  ; 
stamens  4;  capsule  inversely  egg-shaped,  4-angled, ' 
4-celled,  4-valved,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  (Xamed 
after  a French  botanist  of  the  18th  century,  Antoine 
dTsnard.) 

4.  Circ.ra  (Enchanter’s  Xightshade).— Cb/yr 2-parted ; 
petals  2 ; stamens  2 ; capsule  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing a seed.  (Xame  from  Circe,  the  enchantress  so  cele- 
bra  ted  in  Greek  Mythology.) 


1.  Epilobium  ( Willow-Herb ). 

I etals  unequal  in  size  ; stamens  bent  dovm. 

1.  E.  angustifolium  (Rose  Bay,  or  Flowering  Willow). 
-—Leaves  narrow,  pointed,  smooth. — Damp  w'oods  ; rare. 
A tall  and  handsome  species  not  often  met  with  in  a 
wild  state,  but  very  common  in  gardens,  where  it  is  cul- 
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tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large,  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Caution  should  be  used  in  admitting  it  into  a small 
garden,  as  its  roots  creep  extensively,  and  are  very  dif- 
licidt  to  eradicate. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 


**  Petals  all  equal  ; stamens  erect  ; stigma  i-cleft. 

2.  E.  liirsutum  (Great  Hairy  Willow-Herb). — Woolly  ; 
leaves  clasping  tbe  stem,  narrow-oblong,  serrated  ; stem 
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much  branched;  root  creeping. — Wet  places  ; common. 
A handsome  species,  4 — 6 feet  high,  with  large  rose- 
col  oured  flowers.  Well  marked  by  its  very  downy  stems 
and  leaves,  and  creeping  roots. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

3.  E.  parviflorum  (Small-flowered,  Hairy  Willow- 
Herb). — Downy  ; leaves  sessile,  narrow,  toothed  ; stem 
nearly  simple  ; root  fibrous. — Wet  places  ; common. 
Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  smaller  size,  un- 
branched  mode  of  growth,  and  fibrous  roots. — FI.  July, 
August  Perennial. 

4.  E.  montanum  (Broad,  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb). 
— Leaves  egg-shaped,  acute,  smooth,  toothed,  the  lower 
ones  shortly  stalked  ; stem  round,  slightly  downy. — Dry 
banks,  and  hilly  places;  frequent.  A small  species, 
about  a foot  high,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
most  frequently  found  in  a half-open  state.  It  may 
often  be  detected  when  in  seed  by  its  capsules,  the  valves 
of  which  open  lengthwise,  and  disclose  the  numerous 
seeds  bearded  with  cottony  down. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

***  Petals  all  equal ; stamens  erect ; stigma  knobbed,  not 

i-cleft. 

5.  E.  tetragonum  (Square-stalked  Willow-Herb). — 
Leaves  narrow,  sessile,  toothed  ; stem  4-angled,  nearly 
smooth. — Wet  places  ; common.  From  1 to  2 feet  high, 
and  often,  like  the  last  and  following  species,  more  con- 
spicuous when  in  seed  than  in  flower. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

6.  K.  palustre  (Narrow-leaved  Marsh  Willow-Herb). — 
Leaves  narrow,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  slightly  toothed, 
sessile  ; stem  round,  nearly  smooth. — Wet  places  ; fre- 
quent. hrom  6 to  18  inches  high,  with  very  narrow, 
nearly  entire  leaves,  small  flowers,  which  droop  while  in 
bud,  and  a round  stem,  which  often  has  2 downy  lines 
on  opposite  sides. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* lo  this  group,  with  undivided  stigmas,  belong  also 
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E.  roseum  (Pale  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb),  growing 
in  wet  places  about  London,  with  stalked,  egg-shaped 
leaves,  and  an  imperfectly  4-angled  stem;  E.  ahini fo- 
lium (Chickweed-leaved  Willow-Herb),  a mountainous 
species,  from  6 to  12  inches  long,  with  very  thin  egg- 
shaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  a few  rather  large  flo  wers  ; 
and  E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Willow-Iierh),  also  a mountain 
species,  3 to  4 inches  high,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  obtuse  leaves,  and  1 or  2 flowers,  which 
droop  while  in  hud. 

2.  (Enoth^ra  ( Evening  Primrose). 

1.  (E.  biennis  (Common  Evening  Primrose). — A tall 
and  stout  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  light-green, 
smooth  leaves,  and  large,  pale  yellow,  fragrant  flowers, 
which  open  in  the  evening,  and  wither  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  day.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  and 
in  a few  places  appears  to  ho  naturalized. — FI.  July — 
September.  Biennial. 

3.  IsnArdia. 

1.  I.  palustris  (Marsh  Isnardia). — The  only  British 
species. — A small  herbaceous  plant,  6 — 8 inches  long, 
with  prostrate  rooting  stems,  and  axillary  sessile  flowers, 
which  are  destitute  of  petals. — V ery  rare  ; in  a pool,  at 
Buxstcad,  Sussex,  and  on  Petersfield  Heath,  Hampshire. 
— FI.  July.  Annual 


4.  Circ.ea  ( Enchanter’s  Nightshade). 

1.  C.  Lutetidna  (Common  Enchanter’s  Nightshade). 
— Stem  downy,  branched ; leaves  egg-shaped,  tapering 
to  a point,  toothed  ; calyx  hairy. — Damp  shady  places  ; 
common.  A slender  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
with  creeping  roots,  spreading  foliage,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  minute  white  flowers,  with  pink  stamens, 
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<enoth£ra  BrEN'.vis  ( Common  Evening  Primrose). 


which  are  succeeded  by  2-lobed  hairy  seed-vessels  : often 
PorenniaT"16  “ damp  8ardenSi — FI.  July,  August. 
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circasa  lutktiAna  ( Common  Enchanter’s  Nightshade). 


2.  C.  alpina  (Alpine  Enchanter's  Nightshade). — Stem 
nearly  smooth  ; leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  shining ; 
calyx  smooth. — Mountainous  woods.  Closely  resem- 
bling the  last,  hut  smaller,  and  less  branched.  The 
leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  texture,  and 
when  dried,  are  nearly  transparent. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 
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Ord.  XXVIII.— HALOEAGACE/E.— The  Mare’s- 
tail  Tribe. 

Calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and  either  expanding 
into  3 or  4 minute  lobes,  or  reduced  to  a mere  rim  ; 
petals  either  minute  and  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  or  wanting  ; stamens  either  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  twice  as  many,  or,  when  petals  are  absent, 
1 or  2 ; ovary  with  one  or  more  cells  ; stiymas  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary  ; capsule  not  opening  ; 
seeds  solitary,  pendulous.— An  unimportant  Order,  com- 
prising about  70  species  of  plants,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  herbaceous  aquatics,  with  inconspicuous 
flowers  often  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  one  genus,  Hip- 
puris  (Mare’s-tail),  composed  of  a minute  calyx,  a soli- 
tary stamen,  and  a single  seed.  In  several  species  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers. 

1.  Hippuris  (Mare’s-tail). — Calyx  forming  a minute, 
indistinctly  2-lobed  rim  to  the  ovary  ; petals  0 ; stamen 
1 ; style  1 ; seed  1,  nut-like.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
mares  tail.) 

2.  Myriophyllum  (Water  Milfoil). — Stamens  and 
pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant  (monoe- 
cious) ; calyx  4-parted  ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; styles  4 ; 
fruit  of  4 nut-like  seeds.  (Name  from  the  Greek  myrioi, 
10,000,  and  phyllon,  a leaf)  from  its  numerous  leaves.) 

1.  Hippuris  (Mare’s-tail). 

1.  II.  vulguris  (Common  Mare’s-tail). — The  only 
British  species,  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  water.  A 
singular  plant,  with  erect,  jointed  stems,  which  are  un- 
branched, except  at  the  base,  and  taper  to  a point, 
bearing  whorls  of  very  narrow  leaves  with  hard  tips. 
The  inconspicuous  flowers  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the, 
upper  leaves,  and  are  often  without  stamens. — Not  to  be 
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HirptiRis  vdloAuis  ( Common  Marc's-tail). 


confounded  with  the  genus  Equisetum  (Horse-tail),  a 
plant  allied  to  the  Ferns,  which  also  has  a jointed  stem 
and  rigid  leaves,  but  hears  its  fructification  in  terminal 
spikes,  or  heads. — FI.  June,  Jidy.  Perennial. 

2.  Myriophyllum  (Water  Milfoil). 

1.  M.  spicdtum  (Spiked  Water  Milfoil). — Flowers  in 
whorls,  forming  a slender  leafless  spike. — Stagnant 
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water  ; frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  forming  a tangled 
mass  of  slender,  much  branched  stems  ; leaves  4 in  a 
whorl,  finely  divided  into  numerous  hair-like  segments, 
the  whole  plant  being  submerged,  except  the  spikes  of 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  which  rise  a;  few  inches 
above  the  surface. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


mykiophyllum  spicAtum  {Spiked  Water  Milfoil). 

* M.  verticillatum  (Whorled  Water  Milfoil)  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  having  the  flowers  in  whorls  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  ; M.  alterniflorum  (Alternate- 
flowered  Water  Milfoil)  has  the  barren  flowers  alternately 
arranged  in  a short  leafless  spike,  with  the  fertile  flowers 
about  3 together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  at  its  base. 
The  last  two  are  rare. 
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Order  XXIX.— CEEAtOPHYLLACE^.— The 
Horn-wort  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant  (monoecious)  ; calyx  many-parted  ; corolla 


ckrAtophyllijm  DEininsuM  (Common  Horn-wort). 


none;  stamens  12 — 20,  without  filaments;  anthers 
2-pointed  ; ovary  1-celled  ; style  curved  ; seed-vessel  nut- 
like, 1-secded,  not  opening. — This  Order  contains  only 
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Cerdtophyllum  (Horn-wort),  an  unimportant  family  of 
aquatic  plants,  very  distinct  in  structure  from  any 
other  known  plants,  with  rigid  whorled  leaves,  which 
are  repeatedly  forked,  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  (-Name 
in  Greek  signifying  horn-leaved.) 


1.  Ceratophyllum  ( Horn-wort ). 

1 C demersum  (Common  Horn-wort). — Fruit  armed 
with  2 thorns  near  the  base,  and  terminated  by  the 
curved  style. — Slow  streams  and  ditches  ; frequent. 
An  aquatic  plant,  growing  entirely  under  water  ; with 
lon<r  slender  stems  ; whorled,  bristle-like  leaves , w hie  i 

are°2 4 times  forked,  and  often  inflated  and  jointed  ; 

the  flowers  also  are  whorled,  and  grow  m the  axils  of 
the  leaves.— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* C.  submtrsum  scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  having  fruit  without  thorns. 


Ord.  -VAX.— LYTHEACE/E.— Loosestrife  Tribe. 

Ca  tubular,  many-parted,  often  with  intermediate 
teeth  ; petals  inserted  between  the  outer  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  soon  falling  off;  stamens  springing  from  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  within  the  petals,  and  either  equalling 
them  in  number,  or  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  many  ; 
r/, vary  2 — t celled  ; style  single  ; capsule  many-seeded, 
covered  by  the  calyx,  but  not  united  to  it. — Herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  with  opposite  leaves,  and  4-cornered 
stems,  inhabiting  Europe,  America,  and  India.  Many 
of  the  plants  of  this  tribe  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  some  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  common  Purple 
Loosestrife  is  found  in  Australia.  Lawsoma  inermis 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  Henna  of  Egypt  is  obtained. 
It  is  used  by  the  women  of  that  country  to  stain  their 
nails  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  also  employed  lor  dye- 
ing Morocco  leather  reddish-yellow. 

1.  Lythrum  (Purple  Loosestrife). — Calyx  cylindrical, 
witli  12  divisions,  alternately  smaller  ; petals  6 ; stamens 
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G or  12  j style  thread-like.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
lythron,  blood,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  Peplis  (Water  Purslane). — Calyx  bell-shaped  with 
1 2 divisions,  alternately  smaller  ; petals  6,  minute,  soon 
falling  oif ; stamens  G ; style  very  short.  (Name  of 
Greek  origin,  and  anciently  applied  to  another  plant.) 


[-HRUM  salicAria  (Purple  Loosestrife,  or  Willowstrife). 
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1.  Lythrum  (Purple  Loosestrife'). 

1.  L.  Salicdria  (Purple  Loosestrife,  or  Willowstrife). 
— Leaves  opposite,  long,  and  narrow,  heart-shaped  at 
the  base  ; flowers  whorled,  in  leafy  spikes  ; stamens  12. 
— \\  atery  places  ; abundant.  An  exceedingly  hand- 
some plant,  2 — 4 feet  high,  generally  growing  on  river 
banks,  among  sedges  and  rushes,  and  sending  up  tall, 
tapering  spikes  of  purple  flower,  which  seen  from  a 
distance  might  be  mistaken  for  Foxgloves. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

L.  hyssopifolia  (Hyssop-leaved  Purple  Loosestrife) 
is  a much  smaller  plant,  4 — G inches  high,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  solitary  purple  flowers,  with  6 stamens. 
It  grows  in  moist  places,  hut  is  far  from  common. 


2.  Pep  LI  8 ( Water  Purslane). 

Portula  (Water  Purslane). — A humble,  creep- 
lnJ?>  aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  smooth  leaves,  and 
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inconspicuous  axillary  flowers.  The  stems  are  usually 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red  ; and  when  the  plant  grows 
m places  from  which  the  water  has  been  dried  up,  the 
leaves  acquire  the  same  hue. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

Ord.  XXX T. — TAMARICACEiE. — The  Tamarisk 

Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5 parted,  overlapping  when  in  hud,  remain- 
ing after  the  petals  have  withered  ; petals  4 — 5,  from 
the  base  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  either  equal  to  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twice  as  many,  distinct,  or  united  by  their 
filaments  ; ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ; styles  3; 
capsule  3-valved,  1-celled,  containing  many  seeds,  which 
are  tufted  with  down  at  the  extremity. — Mostly  shrubs, 
with  rod-like  branches  and  minute  leaves,  which  re- 
semble scales.  They  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  half 
ol  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  most  numerous  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  j but  though  preferring 
the  sea-side,  they  are  not  unfrcquently  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  occur,  also,  in  the  desert,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Sinai,  where  a species  of  Tamarisk 
very  like  the  common  one,  produces  a sugary  sub- 
stance, called  by  the  Arabs  Manna.  The  bark  is  astrin- 
gent, and  several  species  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  contained  in  their  ashes, 
and  for  the  galls  which  they  bear  on  their  branches. 
These  are  highly  astringent,  and  are  used  both  hi 
medicine  and  in  dyeing.  For  a further  account  of  the 
Manna  produced  by  the  Tamarisk  of  Mount  Sinai,  see 
“ Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” 

1.  Tamarix  (Tamarisk). — Calyx  5-parted  ; petals  5 ; 
stamens  5 or  10  ; stigmas  feathery.  (Named  from  the 
Tamarisci,  a people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Tamaris,  now  Tarnbra,  in  Spain,  where  the  Tamarisk 
abounds.) 
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Tamarix  {Tamarisk). 

1.  T.  Gdllica  (Common  Tamarisk). — A handsome 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long  flexible  branches,  and 
minute  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  close  pressed  to  the 
twigs,  and  give  the  tree  a light  feathery  appearance. 
Th v flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  grow  in  clusters  of 
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spikes.  This  can  scarcely  be  considered  a native  of 
Britain,  occurring  only  in  a few  places  on  the  south-western 
coast,  and  everywhere  appearing  to  have  been  planted. 
See  “Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” — FI.  July.  Shrub. 

Ord.  XXXII.— CUCUEBITACE/E.— The  Gourd 

Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  either  on  the 
same  plant  (Monoecious)  or  on  different  plants  (Dioe- 
cious) ; calyx  5-toothed,  united  with  the  corolla  ; corolla 
often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  calyx  ; sta- 
mens 5,  more  or  less  united ; anthers  twisted  ; ovary 
imperfectly  3-celled  ; style  short ; stigmas  short,  thick, 
lobed,  velvety  ; fruit  more  or  less  juicy  ; seeds  & at,  wrap- 
ped in  a skin. — -A  large  and  important  Order,  contain- 
ing herbaceous  plants  with  juicy  stems,  and  climbing 
by  means  of  tendrils,  winch  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  usually  lobed  and  rough  ; 
the  flowers  often  large,  white,  red,  or  yellow  ; the  fruit 
juicy,  or  fleshy.  They  inhabit  principally  the  hot 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  a few  are  found  in  temperate 
climates ; and  a great  number  are  cultivated  hi  Europe, 
either  for  ornament  or  use.  Their  properties  are  in 
many  instances  exceedingly  violent,  of  which  the  com- 
mon drug  Golocynth  affords  an  example ; the  Bottle 
Gourd  is  another,  it  being  recorded  that  some  sailors 
were  poisoned  by  drinking  beer  that  had  been  standing 
in  a flask  made  of  one  of  these  gourds.  The  poisonous 
plant  mentioned  in  2 Kings  iv.  39,  40,  is  supposed  to 
be  a plant  of  this  tribe,  the  Wild,  or  Ass  Cucumber, 
which  bears  an  oval  fruit  of  a very  bitter  taste,  and  grows 
in  sandy  and  desert  places.  As  this  cucumber  has  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  but  only  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  as  even 
its  leaves  and  tendrils  are  similar,  it  might  easily  hap- 
pen that  the  man  sent  out  by  the  disciples  of  the  pro- 
phets took  wild  Cucumbers  for  a harmless  fruit,  and 
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prepared  a meal  of  them.  But  the  hitter  taste  of  the 
boiled  Cucumber  made  those  who  tasted  it  fear  that 
it  was  poisonous,  the  opinion  being  general  with  the 
Hebrews  that  a bitter  taste  indicated  the  presence  of 
poison  (see  Bev.  viii.  10,  11).  The  only  plant  belonging 
to  this  tribe  which  is  a native  of  Britain,  Bryonia  dioica 
(White  Bryony),  partakes  of  the  properties  of  Colocynth, 
and  the  root  is  said  to  be  a valuable  medicine.  The 
Spirting  Cucumber,  so  called  from  the  force  with  which 
it  expels  the  poisonous  juice  when  ripe,  is  a very  dan- 
gerous drug,  a few  grains  of  Elaterium,  a prepared  form 
of  this  juice,  having  been  known  to  bring  on  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  A case  even  is  recorded,  when  a person 
was  taken  dangerously  ill  from  having  merely  carried  a 
specimen  in  his  hat.  Many  species,  however,  produce 
edible  fruit ; for  instance,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Melon  and  Cucumber,  the  Water  Melon,  so  highly 
esteemed  for  the  cool  refreshing  juice  of  its  ripe  fruit, 
and  one  of  our  finest  table  vegetables,  the  Vegetable 
Marrow.  It  is  said  that  the  tender  shoots  of  the  White 
Bryony  may  be  used  with  safety  after  having  been  boiled, 
and  that  they  resemble  Asparagus  in  flavour ; but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  shoots  of  Black  Bryony  ( Tamils 
communis ),  a plant  belonging  to  a different  Order,  may 
have  been  used  instead  ; in  either  case  the  experiment 
is  a dangerous  one. 

1.  Bryonia  (Bryony). — Stamens  5,  in  3 sets  ; style 
3-cleft ; fruit  a globose  berry.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
bryo , to  bud,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Gourd  tribe  being 
proverbial.) 

1.  Bryonia  (Bryony). 

1.  B.  dioica  (White  Bryony). — The  only  British  spe- 
cies ; frequent  in  England,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
counties.  An  elegant  climbing  plant,  with  large,  light 
green,  rough  leaves,  having  undivided  tendrils  at  the 
base,  and  bunches  of  whitish  flowers,  with  green  veins. 
The  fertile  flowers  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from 
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brycjnia  dioIca  ( White  Bryony). 


the  barren,  hy  the  presence  of  an  ovary  below  the  calyx. 
These  are  succeeded  by  globular  scarlet  berries,  which 
hang  about  the  bushes  after  the  stems  and  leaves  have 
withered.  The  berries  of  Black  Bryony  ( Tamus  com- 
munis) are  larger,  and  elliptical  in  shape  ; both  should 
be  avoided  as  injurious,  if  not  poisonous. — FI.  May — 
August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XXXIII.— POETULACEAE.— The  Purslane 

Tribe. 

Calyx  of  2 sepals,  united  at  the  base  ; petals  usually 
5,  from  the  base  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  3 or  more, 
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inserted  with  the  petals  ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  1 or  0 ; 
stigmas  several ; capsule  1 -celled,  opening  transversely, 
or  by  3 valves;  seeds  usually  more  than  1. — Herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  irregular 
flowers,  which  open  only  during  sunshine.  The  most 
remarkable  plant  in  this  Order  is  the  common  Purslane, 
which  has  been  used  from  all  antiquity  as  a pot-herb. 
Many  species  have  large,  showy  flowers,  but  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  Britain  is  a humble  plant,  with  very 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

1.  Montia  (Water  Blinks). — Calyx  of  2 sepals  ; co- 
rolla of  5*  petals,  3 smaller  than  the  others,  and  all 
united  at  the  base  ; tube  of  the  corolla  split  to  the  base ; 
capsule  3-valved,  3-seeded. 


MONTIA  FONTANA  (JVi.Ucr  Blinks). 


1.  Montia  (Water  Blinks). 

1.  M.  fontdna  (Water  Blinks). — The  only  species  ; 
abundant  in  wet  places.  An  unpretending  little  plant, 
well  marked  by  its  2-leaved  calyx , irregular  corolla,  the 
tube  of  which  is  split  in  front,  and  by  its  capsules^ con- 
taining 3 dotted  seeds. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

Q 2 
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Ord.  XXXIV.— PAKONYCHIACEiE.— The  Knot- 
grass Tribe. 

Sepals  usually  5 ; petals  5,  minute,  inserted  between 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  sometimes  wanting  ; stamens 
varying  in  number,  opposite  the  petals,  if  equalling  them 
in  number  ; ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ; pistils 
2 — 5 ; fruit  1 -celled,  opening  with  3 valves,  or  not  at 
all. — Small,  branching, herbaceous,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  sessile  undivided  leaves  and  minute  flowers, 
principally  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa,  where  they  grow  in  the  most  barren  places, 
covering  with  a thick  vegetation  soil  which  is  incapable 
of  bearing  anything  else.  A few  only  are  found  so  far 
north  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  southern  shores. 

* Fruit  \ -seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

1.  Corrigioea  (Strapwort). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5,  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile.  (Name 
from  corrigia,  a strap,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

2.  Herniaria  (Rupture-wort). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5, 
resembling  barren  filaments;  stamens  5/  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  ring  ; stigmas  2,  nearly  sessile.  (Name  from  the 
disease  for  which  the  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a remedy.) 

3.  IliAcebrum  (Knot-grass). — Sepals  5,  coloured, 
thickened,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped  point  ; petals  0,  or 
.r>  • stigmas  2.  (Name  from  the  Latin  illecebra,  an 
attraction.) 

**  Fruit,  a many-seeded  capsule. 

4.  Polycarpon  (All-seed). — Sepals  keeled  at  the 
back  ; petals  5,  small,  notched  ; stamens  3 — 5 ; stigmas 
3,  nearly  sessile  ; fruit  1-celled,  3-valved.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  polys,  many,  and  carpos,  fruit.) 

5.  Spergularia  (Sandwort  Spurrey). — Sepals  flat ; 
petals  ovate,  entire,  as  large  as  the  calyx  ; styles  usually 
3.  (Name  from  the  resemblance  to  the  next  genus.) 
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6.  Spergula  (Spurrey). — Petals  ovate,  entire;  as  large 
as  the  calyx  ; styles  5,  alternate  with  the  sepals.  (Name 
from  the  Latin  spargo,  to  scatter,  the  genus  beiim  widely 
diffused.)  ° 


corrigIola  littorAlis  (Sand  Strap  wort). 


1.  Corrigiola  ( Strapwort ). 

1.  C.  littoralis  (Sand  Strapwort). — A small  but  pretty 
plant,  with  slender  spreading  stems,  which  lie  quite 
prostrate,  very  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves,  of  a glaucous 
hue,  and  tufts  of  small  white  flowers. — Tt  grows  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  sea-shore  of  Devon,  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Loe  Pool,  near  Helston, 
Cornwall.— PI.  August— October.  Annual. 

2.  IIerniaria  ( Rupture-wort ). 

1.  II.  glabra  (Smooth  Rupture-wort). — A small  pro- 
strate plant,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  Wil  d Thyme  ; 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lizard  Point, 
Cornwall,  but  very  rare  elsewhere.  Though  called  smooth , 
the  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  hairy,  and  sometimes 
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strongly  fringed  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  green, 
and  grow  in  sessile  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or, 
not  unfrequently,  crowded  into  leafy  spikes.  Some 
botanists  consider  the  more  hairy  variety  a distinct 
species,  but  without  sufficient  reason ; as  the  plant 
assumes  various  forms,  according  to  soil,  and  to  its  being 
more  or  less  exposed. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 


II.L&CEBRUM  VERTICILLATUM  (IV/tOI'lcU  KnOl-ffi’ttSS }•, 


3.  IltAcebrum  ( Knot-grass ). 

1 . 7.  verticil  latum  (Whorled  Knot-grass).  -In  boggy 
ground,  and  standing  water,  among  other  aquatic  plants  ; 
in  Cornwall,  not  uncommon  ; much  rarer  in  Devonshire. 
A pretty  plant,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  oi  a red  tint, 
glaucous,  sessile  leaves,  and  axillary  whorls  ol  white 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  thickened  calyx- 
leaves  terminating  in  a soft  point. — FI.  July  Septem- 
ber. Perennial. 

4.  Polycarpon  ( All-seed ). 

1.  P.  tetraphyllum  (Four-leaved  All-seed). — On  the 
southern  coast,  but  far  from  common.  A small  plant, 
with  prostrate,  branched  stems,  and  many  minute  greenish- 
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■white  flowers,  with  3 stamens.  The  lower  leaves  grow 
in  fours,  the  upper  in  pairs. — FI.  May — August.  An- 
nual. 

5.  Spergularia  ( Sandwort  Spurrey). 

1.  S.  rubra  (Field  Sandwort  Spurrey). — Leaves  linear, 
somewhat  fleshy,  pointed  with  a minute  bristle  ; stipules 
chaffy ; stems  prostrate  ; seeds  rough. — A small  branching 
annual,  with  purple  flowers,  common  in  sandy  fields. — 
FL  J une — August.  Annual. 


SP#:«oula  ap.vAjws  (.Corn  Spvrrey). 
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2.  S.  marina  (Seaside  Sandwort  Spurrey). — Leaves, 
semi-cylindrical  without  points  ; stipules  chaffy  ; stems 
prostrate  ; seeds  smooth,  flattened,  bordered. — On  the 
sea-shore  ; common.  Stouter  and  larger  than  the  last, 
but  nevertheless  so  nearly  resembling  it,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  both  may  not  belong  to  the  same 
species,  varied,  however,  by  soil  and  situation. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 

6.  SpArgula  {Spurrey).  ' 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Corn  Spurrey).  — Leaves  cylindrical,  in 
whorls,  with  minute  chaffy  stipules  at  the  base  ; Jloivers 
pauieled,  bent  down  when  in  fruit. — A common  weed  in 
gravelly  corn-fields,  G — 12  inches  high,  flowers  white. — 
“ Cattle  are  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
culture  in  Holland.”  Sir  IF  J.  Hooker. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 


Ord.  XXXV. — C R A SSU LA C E/E. — Tiie  Stoneorop 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 20,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  ; petals 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx  ; stamens  the  same,  or  twice  as  many,  in  which 
latter  case,  those  opposite  the  petals  are  shorter  than  the 
others  ; ovaries  as  many  as  petals,  1-celled,  tapering  into 
stigmas,  often  with  a gland  at  the  base  of  each  ; fruit 
consisting  of  several  erect  seed-vessels,  which  open  length- 
wise ; seeds  in  a double  row. — Herbs  or  shrubs,  remark- 
able for  their  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  starlike  flowers, 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially  the  south 
of  Africa,  and  growing  in  the  driest  situations,  where 
not  a blade  of  grass  nor  a particle  of  moss  can  live  ; on 
naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  sandy,  hot  plains, — alternately 
exposed  to  the  heaviest  dews  of  night,  and  the  fiercest 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun, — having  the  power  of  laying 
in  during  the  rainy  season  a large  store  of  moisture, 
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which  they  obstinately  retain,  and  requiring  no  further 
nourishment,  save  what  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere 
through  myriads  of  mouths  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  covering  all  their  surface.  A common  British  species, 
Sedum  Telephium,  “ Orpine  living  long,”  will  grow  for 
months,  if  suspended  by  a string  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  without  being  once  supplied  with  water.  An 
African  species,  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  will  not  only 
grow  if  similarly  treated,  but  if  its  leaves  be  gathered 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  they  will  send  out  from  the 
notches  on  then’  margin,  young  shoots,  in  all  respects 
resembling  the  parent  plant.  The  properties  of  the  tribe 
are  in  general  acrid  ; some  few  contain  malic  acid,  and 
one  or  two  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  for  their 
astringent  properties. 

1.  TtLL.EA. — Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  3 
or  4,  the  latter  2-seeded.  (blamed  after  Michael  Angelo 
Tilli,  an  Italian  botanist.) 

2.  Cotyledon  (Pennywort). — Sepals  5 ; corolla  tubu- 
lar, 5-cleft  ; carpels  5,  with  a scale  at  the  base  of  each. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  cotyle,  a cup,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.) 

3.  Sempervivum  (House-leek). — Sepals,  petals,  and 
caipels,  6 — 10  ; stamens  twice  as  many.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  semper,  always,  and  vivo,  to  live.) 

4.  Sedum  (Stonecrop). — Sepals  and  petals  4 — 6 ; 

stamens  8 — 12,  spreading;  carpels  4 — 5.  (Name  from 

the  Latin  sedeo,  to  sit ; from  the  humble  growth  of  the 
plants.) 

1.  TlLL/E A. 

1.  T.  muscosa  (Mossy  Tillsca). — A minute  plant,  with 
small,  opposite,  blunt  leaves,  and  greenish-white  J lowers 
tipped  with  red  ; more  frequent  as  a troublesome  weed 
in  gravel  walks,  than  elsewhere.  It  has  somewhat  of 
the  habit  of  a Sagina,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very 
distinct. — II.  May,  June.  Annual. 
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cotyledon  umbilicus  (Wall  Pennywort). 

2.  Cotyledon  ( Pennywort ). 

1.  C.  umbilicus  (Wall  Pennywort). — A remarkably 
succulent  plant,  with,  circular,  notched  leaves , which  are 
more  or  less  sunk  above,  and  are  supported  on  their 
stalks  by  then’  centres,  or  peltate.  The  flowers  are  pen- 

dulous, and  grow  in  spike-like  clusters,  6 — 18  inches 
high,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  are  well 
known  to  children  by  the  name  of  “ penny  pies.” — FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 
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SEMPEUvlviTM  TECTdRDM  ( Common  House-leek). 


3.  Sempervivum  ( House-leek ). 

1.  S.  lector  urn  (Common  House-leek).— A common 
but  scarcely  indigenous  plant,  growing  on  the  roofs  of 
cottages.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  juicy,  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  grow  in  compact  rose-like  tufts.  Each  of  the 
purple  flowers  contains  12  perfect  and  12  imperfect 
s omens  ; the  latter,  which  are  arranged  alternately  with 
‘e  petals,  frequently  hearing  anthers  containing  em- 
jrjo  seeds,  like  those  found  in  the  carpels,  hut  of  course 
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never  attaining  maturity.  The  leaves  contain  malic 
acid,  the  same  acid  which  is  found  in  the  apple. — FI. 
J uly.  Perennial. 

4.  Sedum  (i Stonecro p). 

* Leaves  flat  ; root  thick. 

1.  S.  Telephium  (Orpine,  or  Live-long). — Leaves 
ohlong  egg-shaped,  serrated ; stems  erect. — The  largest 
British  species,  and  well  distinguished,  not  only  by  its 
terminal  corymbs  of  purple  flowers,  but  by  its  large, 
broad  leaves.  It  grows  about  2 feet  high,  in  bushy 
places,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  that 
it  will  continue  fresh  after  being  gathered  ; whence 
it  derives  its  name,  Live-lone/. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  S.  Rhodiola  (Pose-root). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
separate  plants. — A succulent,  broad-leaved  plant,  with 
the  habit  of  the  last  species,  but  stouter. — Abundant 
on  mountains  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  and  found  also  on  sea-cliffs.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow,  and  grow  in  compact  terminal  cymes 
on  simple  stems,  6 — 10  inches  high  ; roots  thick  and 
knotted,  having  the  perfume  of  rose-water.  This  plant 
is  sometimes  placed  in  a separate  genus,  llhodiola. — FI. 
June.  Perennial. 

**  Leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  flattened  ; flowers  white. 

3.  S.  Anglicum  (English  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base  beneath,  sessile  ; 
cymes  2-clcft ; petals  very  sharp. — Pocky  and  sandy 
places,  especially  near  the  sea. — A small  plant,  3 — 4 
inches  high,  with  steins  which  at  first  are  prostrate  and 
rooting,  afterwards  erect ; the  leaves  are  mostly  alter- 
nate, often  tinged  with  red,  small,  and  very  thick  ; the 
flowers  conspicuous  from  their  star-like  form,  their  white 
petals  spotted  with  red,  and  bright  purple  anthers. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

4.  S.  album  (White  Stonecrop). — leaves  oblong, 
cylindrical,  blunt,  spreading ; cyme  much  branched, 
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sedum  p.noDioLA  (Rose-root). 


drooping  when  in  bud. — Rocks  and  walls  ; not  common. 
Rather  taller  and  more  slender  than  the  last,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  much  longer  cylindrical  leaves,  and 
more  numerous  white,  not  spotted,  flowers.  This  species 
is  not  uncommon  on  garden  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  out- 
houses.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial 

* T°  this  group  belong  S.  villosum  (Hairy  Stone- 
crop),  a small  species,  with  hairy,  viscid  stems  and  leaves, 
and  pinkish  white  flowers  ; frequent  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  oi  England : and  S',  dasyphyllum  (Thick- 
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leaved  Stonecrop),  also  a small  species,  but  very  rare  ; 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  fleshy,  almost 
globular  leaves,  viscid  flower -stalks,  and  blunt  petals. 


sebum  acre  ( Tiilinr)  Stonecrop). 


***  Leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  fattened  ; flowers  yellow. 

5.  S.  acre  (Biting  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base,  sessile  ; cymes  3-cleft. — 
Walls,  rocks,  and  sandy  ground  ; frequent.  Yery  like 
.S'  Anylicum  in  habit,  but  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations  ; it  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished, when,  not  in  flower,  by  its  thicker  and  more 
crowded  leaves,  which  are  very  acrid,  and  have  gained 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  Wall-pepper. — Id.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

G.  S.  reflexum  (Crooked  Yellow  Stonecrop). — Leaves 
awl-shaped,  spurred  at  the  base,  nearly  cylindrical ; the 
lowermost  curved  back. — Walls  and  dry  banks  ; not 
uncommon.  Easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  its  slender,  but  tough  stems,  6 — 10  niches 
high,  clothed  with  spreading,  or  reflexed  leaves,  which 
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ore  cylindrical  and  pointed. — FI.  July,  August.  Per- 
ennial. 

Other  British  species,  belonging  to  this  group,  are 
S.  sexangulare  (Tasteless  Yellow  Stonecrop),  distin- 
guished from  S.  acre  by  its  leaves , which  are  6 in  a 
whorl,  growing  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  a few  other  jdaces  ■ S.  rupestre  (St.  Vincent’s  Pock 
Stonecrop),  a species  allied  to  S.  reflexum,  with  slightly 
flattened  leaves,  which  grow  5 in  a whorl,  found  on  St. 
\ incent’s  Pocks,  and  other  limestone  clifls  ; rare  : and 
S.  Forsterianum  (Welsh  Stonecrop),  another  species 
allied  to  S.  reflexum,  with  leaves  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  compact  cymes  of  flowers,  which  grows  on  rocks  in 
Wales  and  Shropshire. 

Ord.  XXXVI. — GPOSSULAPIACEiE. — The  Goose- 

BERRY  AND  CURRANT  TRIBE. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  4 — 5 
cleft ; petals  4 — 5,  small,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx-tube,  and  alternating  with  the  stamens  ; ovary 
1 -celled,  with  the  ovules  (young  seeds)  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  ; style  2 — 4 cleft ; herry  crowned  with  the 
withered  flower,  pulpy,  containing  many  stalked  seeds. 

Shrubs  with  or  without  thorns,  and  having  alternate 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  plaited  when  in  bud.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each 
flower  with  a bract  at  its  base,  and  are  succeeded  by 
pulpy  berries,  which  in  several  species  are  highly  prized 
tor  their  agreeable  flavour.  In  other  sjiecies  the  taste 
is  mawkish,  or  extremely  acid.  The  plants  of  this 
tribe  grow  only  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  Xorth  America,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Northern  India.  In  Africa  they  are  unknown. 

1.  Pibes  (Currant  and  Gooseberry). — Calyx  5-cleft; 
petals  5,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube ; 
stamens  5 ; herry  many-seeded,  crowned  by  tin;  withered 
flower.  (Name  anciently  given  to  a species  of  Phubarb.) 
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1.  Ribes  ( Currant  and  Gooseberry). 

* Floivers  1 — 3 together  ; branches  thorny. 

1.  R.  Grossularia  (Gooseberry). — The  common  goose- 
berry of  gardens.  Frequently  met  with  in  hedges  and 
thickets,'  but  not  considered  to  be  a native  plant.  It  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  sharp  thorns,  which  grow 
either  singly,  or  2 — 3 together,  below  the  leaf-buds. — 
FI.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

**  Flowers  in  clusters  ; branches  without  thorns. 

2.  R.  rubrum  (Rod  Currant). — Clusters  drooping  ; 
bracts  very  small ; calyx  smooth  ; leaves  bluntly  5-lobed. 
— The  Bed  and  White  Currant  of  gardens  ; not  un- 
common in  hedges  near  houses ; and  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  supposed  to  be  wild. — FI.  April, 
May.  Shrub. 


3.  R.  'nigrum  (Black  Currant). — Clusters  loose,  droop- 
ing, with  a single  stalked  flower  at  the  base  of  each ; 
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calyx  downy;  leaves  sharply  3 — 5-lobed,  dotted  with 
glands  beneath.— The  Black  Currant  of  gardens  ; occa- 
sionally wild  in  damp  woods.  Easily  distinguished,  at 
all  seasons,  by  the  strong  perfume  of  its  buds  and 
leaves.— FI.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

* R alpinum  (Tasteless  Mountain  Currant)  has  the 
stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants ; the  flowers  also 
grow  in  erect  clusters,  Avith  very  long  bracts  at  the  base 
ol  each.  It  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland. 


Ord.  XXX YII.  — s AX IFR A GACETE  —The  Saxi- 
frage Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  rarely  4,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base ; 
petals  equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  between 
the  sepals,  rarely  0;  stamens  5—10;  ovary  of  two 
united  carpels ; styles  2,  usually  spreading  in  opposite 
directions ; capsule  2-celled,  opening  on  the  inside ; 
sf-ei  s numerous.  This  Order  is  principally  composed  of 
herbaceous,  mountainous  plants,  with  tufted  foliage,  and 
glandular  stems.  They  abound  in  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  but  are  not  found  in  tropical  countries  The 
genus  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage)  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation  high 
up  in  the  mountains ; but  some  species  grow  on  old 
walls,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  and  in  moist  meadows. 

( hrysospleni um  (Golden  Saxifrage)  has  no  petals.  Few 
ot  the  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  applied  to  any 
use  Most  of  them  have  slight  astringent  properties, 
and  some  few  are  bitter  and  tonic. 

1'  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage). — Calyx  in  5 divisions; 

, 0 J sta^ens  10;  styles  2;  capsule  2-celled,  2- 

iea  ei , opening  between  the  beaks;  seeds  numerous. 
G ame  in  Latin  signifying  rock-breaker,  many  of  the 
species  growing  in  crevices  of  rocks.) 

2.  Chrysosplenium  (Golden  Saxifrage).— Calyx  in 
4 divisions;  petals  0;  stamens  8,  rarely  10;  styles  2; 
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capsule  2--bcaked.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  chrysos,  gold, 
and  splen,  the  spleen,  from  some  imaginary  virtues  of 
the  plant.') 

1.  Saxifraga  ( Saxifrage ). 

* Calyx  reflexed,  inferior  ; flowers  whitish,  panicled. 

1.  S.  stelldris  (Starry  Saxifrage). — Leaves  ohlong, 
wedge-shaped,  toothed,  scarcely  stalked ; panicle  of  few 
blowers. — Wet  rocks,  and  sides  of  rivulets,  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England.  A mountain  plant, 
3 — 5 inches  high,  with  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and 
rather  largo  white  petals,  each  with  two  yellow  spots 
near  the  base. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  umbrusa  (London  Pride,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Cab- 
bage).— leaves  roundish,  egg-shaped,  with  white  notches, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a flat  stalk. — In  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  plentiful;  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  very  common  in  gardens.  A well- 
known  plant,  with  rose-like  tufts  of  fleshy  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  dotted  with  pink. 
Though  growing  naturally  on  mountains,  there  is 
scarcely  any  situation  where  it  will  not  make  itself 
at  home,  oven  in  the  smoky  gardens  of  London.  Hence 
it  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  has  been  subdivided 
by  some  botanists  into  several  species. — El.  June.  Per- 
ennial. 

* To  this  group  belong  S.  Geum  (Kidney-shaped 
Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  its  kidney-shaped  leaves  ; 
common  on  mountains  in  the  south  of  Ireland : and 
S.  hirsuta,  a species  intermediate  between  S.  Geum  and 
S.  umbrusa,  also  an  Irish  plant,  but  very  rare. 

**  Calyx  spreading  ; leaves  not  divided. 

3.  S.  nivalis  (Clustered  Alpine  Saxifrage). — Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  inversely  egg-shaped,  sharply  crenate; 
calyx  half  inferior ; flowers  in  a crowded  head. — Moun- 
tains in  Wales  and  Scotland.  An  alpine  plant,  3 — G 
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inches  high,  with  rather  large,  white  flowers,  which 
grow  in  a compact  head. 

4.  S.  aizoicles  (Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage). — Leaves 
very  narrow,  fleshy,  fringed  ; flowers  in  a leafy  panicle. 
— Wet  places  in  the  mountains;  abundant.  A hand- 
some species,  about  6 inches  high,  with  large,  bright 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  scarlet. — FI.  June — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* A.  Hirculus  (Yellow  Marsh  Saxifrage)  differs  from 
the  last  in  having  its  flowers  solitary,  or  nearly  so  ; it  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence  : S.  oppositifolia  (Purple  Moun- 
tain Saxifrage)  has  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  large,  soli- 
tary, purple  flowers;  it  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland. 

***  Calyx  spreading  ; leaves  divided. 

5.  S.  granuldta  (White  Meadow  Saxifrage). — Root- 
leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes,  stalked  ; 
stem-leaves  nearly  sessile,  sharply  lobed  ; flowers  pa- 
nicled  ; roots  granulated. — Gravelly  meadows  ; not  un- 
common. A pretty  plant,  with  slender  leafy  stems, 
Ml  12  inches  high,  and  rather  large,  pure  white 
flowers.  The  roots  are  remarkable  for  producing  nu- 
merous, downy,  bulb-like  tubers.  A double  variety  is 
frequent  in  gardens. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

G.  S.  tridactylites  (Kue-leaved  Saxifrage).— Whole 
plant  viscid  with  glandular  hairs  ; leaves  wedge-shaped, 
**  5-cleft  ; stem  much  branched  ; floaters  terminal,  each 
on  a separate  stalk. — On  the  tops  of  walls,  and  roofs  of 
cottages  ; common.  A small  species,  rarely  more  than 
•j  inches  high,  with  very  hairy  and  viscid  stems,  and 
small  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  usually  a red 
tinge.— 1'  1.  May,  June.  Annual. 

7.  <S.  h ypnrndes  (Mossy  Saxifrage). — Root-leaves  3 — 5- 
clelt, ; those  on  tin;  creeping  shoots  3-cleft,  or  entire  ; 

t,u:  leaves  all  very  narrow,  acute,  bristle-pointed, 
and  fringed. — Mountainous  places  ; common.  Distin- 
guished by  its  dense  tufts  of  finely  divided  leaves,  and 
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SAXfl’KAOA  GRANULATA  (White  McafloW  SaXifnUJt). 


loose  panicles  of  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Very  fre- 
quent in  gardens. — FI.  May— July.  Perennial. 

* Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  is  S.  caispitosa 
(Tufted  Alpine  Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  the  obtuse 
lobes  of  its  leaves,  and  by  other  minute  characters  : 
S.  cernua  (Drooping  Bulbous  Saxifrage)  is  a very  rare 
species,  which  grows  only  on  dry  rocks  on  the  summit 
of  some  of  the  Highland  Mountains  ; it  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  a soli- 
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tary  terminal  white  flower  : S.  rivuldris  (Alpine  Brook 
Saxifrage),  another  very  rare  species,  grows  on  moist 
rocks  among  the  same  mountains  : besides  which,  other 
species  and  varieties  have  been  described,  but  an  enu- 
meration of  them  is  not  thought  necessary  here. 


CHR7308PI.ENICM  oppositifolium  ( Common.  Golden  Saxifrage). 


2.  (Jury  so  selenium  ( Golden  Saxifrage). 

1.  C.  oppositifolium  (Common  Golden  Saxifrage). — 
Leaven  opposite,  roundish  heart-shaped. — Sides  of  shady 
rivulets,  and  wet  woods  • common.  A small  aquatic 
plant,  about  0 inches  high,  with  abundance  of  bright 
green,  tender  foliage,  and  terminal,  flat  clusters  of  yel- 
lowish green  flowers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  alternifolium  (Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxi- 
frage).  Leaven  alternate,  lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  on 
long  stalks.  Very  like  the  last,  and  growing  in  similar 
situations,  but  rare.  The  flowers  in  this  species  are  of 
a deeper  yellow  ; in  both,  the  number  of  stamens  is 
usually  8. —FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 
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Ord.  XXXYIII. — UMBELLlFERiE. — The  Umbel- 
liferous Tribe. 

Calyx  superior,  5-toothed,  often  reduced  to  a mere 
margin  ; petals  5,  usually  ending  in  a point,  which  is 
hent  inwards ; stamens  5,  alternate  with  the  petals, 
curved  inwards  when  in  hud  ; ovary  inferior,  2-celled, 
crowned  by  a fleshy  disk,  which  bears  the  petals  and 
stamens  ; styles  2 ; stigmas  small ; fruit  composed  of 
2 carpels,  which  adhere  by  their  faces  to  a central 
stalk,  from  which  as  they  ripen  they  separate  below, 
and  finally  are  attached  by  the  upper  extremity  only  ; 
each  carpel  is  marked  by  5 vertical  ridges,  with  4 in- 
termediate ones;  these  ridges  are  separated  by  channels, 
in  which  are  often  found,  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  fruit,  narrow  cells  (called  vitke),  containing  a 
coloured  oily  matter  ; seeds  1 in  each  carpel,  attached 
by  their  upper  extremity,  and  containing  a large  horny 
albumen  ; the  flowers  are  usually  small,  and  situated  on 
the  extremities  of  little  stalks,  which  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  form  an  umbel.  When  several  of  these  smaller 
umbels  proceed  in  like  manner  from  a common  stalk, 
the  umbel  is  said  to  he  compound;  the  larger  being 
called  a general  umbel,  the  smaller  partial.  The  small 
loaves  which  commonly  accompany  the  flowers  of  this 
tribe  are  called  general,  or  partial  bracts,  according  to 
their  position;  each  collection  of  bracts  is  sometimes 
termed  an  involucre. — All  the  British  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  herbaceous,  with  tubular,  or  solid, 
jointed  stems.  With  two  exceptions,  Eryngium  and 
Hydrocdtyle,  they  have  compound  umbels.  By  far  the 
larger  number  have  also  divided  leaves,  more  or  less 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers.  Though  it  is 
easy  to  decide  at  a glance  to  what  order  they  are  to  be 
assigned,  no  such  facility  exists  in  distinguishing  the 
families  of  the  TJmbolli ferae.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  large  number  of  species  (1,500),  which  are  known  to 
exist,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been  brought 
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together  by  botanists,  so  as  to  form  but  a few  genera, 
whereas  they  have  been  divided  into  as  many  as  267  ; 
and,  as  all  these  agree  in  the  more  important  parts  of 
fructification,  the  distinctions  of  the  genera  are  neces- 
sarily founded  on  differences  so  minute,  that,  in  the 
case  of  other  plants,  they  would  perhaps  be  considered 
sufficient  to  do  no  more  than  distinguish  species.  To 
the  young  botanist,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferae  is  unusually  difficult ; all  the  more  important  dis- 
tinctions being  founded  on  the  ripe  fruit,  namely — the 
number,  position,  and  shape  of  the  ridges — the  presence 
or  absence  of  vittae — and  the  form  of  the  albumen.  As  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  a work  professing  to  be  a popular 
description  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  to  attend  solely,  or 
even  in  any  great  degree,  to  these  characters,  it  lias 
been  thought  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  species 
described  to  those  which  are  of  most  common  occurrence, 
and  to  notice  any  peculiarity  in  growth,  which,  though 
not  strictly  admissible  into  a systematic  description, 
may  assist  the  student  in  discovering  the  names  of  the 
plants  he  may  meet  with.  For  a fuller  list,  and  for 
more  accurate  information,  he  is  referred  to  works  of  a 
professedly  scientific  character,  such  as  Hookers  British 
Flora,  and  Babinyton  s Manual  of  British  Botany. 

Among  the  large  number  of  species  of  which  this 
tribe  is  constituted,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
plants  varying  greatly  in  their  properties.  And  such 
is  the  case  to  a certain  extent ; the  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  variously  employed  ; some  as  food  and  condi- 
ments, others,  as  medicine,  while  others  are  highly  poi- 
sonous. Yet,  when  considered  with  refei'ence  to  their 
properties,  they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  4 
groups ; all  the  members  of  each  group  being  remark- 
ably similar.  The  first  comprises  plants  which  abound 
in  an  acrid,  watery  juice,  which  is  more  or  less  narcotic 
in  its  effects  on  the  animal  frame,  and  which,  therefore, 
when  properly  administered  in  minute  doses,  is  a valu- 
able medicine.  Among  these,  the  most  important  is 
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Comum  (Hemlock) ; every  part  of  tliis  plant,  especially 
the  fresh  leaves*  and  green  fruit,  contains  a volatile,  oily 
alkali,  called  Coma,  which  is  so  poisonous  that  a few 
drops  soon  prove  fatal  to  a small  animal.  It  acts  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  a valuable  medicine  in  can- 
cerous and  nervous  diseases.  Several  other  British 
species  are  poisonous,  especially  (Enanthe,  Gicuta,  and 
Ethusa,  described  below.  The  second  group  comprises 
those  which  abound  in  a resinous  gum,  of  a fetid  odour, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur in  combination  with  the  peculiar  essential  oil. 
Among  these,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Asafoetida,  the 
hardened  milky  juice  of  various  species  of  Ferula,  inha- 
biting Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This 
drug  Avas  held  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  for 
its  medical  virtues ; it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  poison,  to  restore  sight  to  tho  blind,  and  youth  to 
the  aged  ; and  was  besides  considered  a certain  specific 
against  various  diseases.  Gum  Galbanum  is  the  pro- 
duce of  other  umbelliferous  plants,  natives  of  tho  East. 
T1  le  third  group  comprises  plants  the  seeds  of  which 
abound  in  a wholesome  aromatic  oil.  The  principal  of 
these  aro  well  known,  under  the  names  of  Caraway , 
Coriander,  Dill,  Anise,  and  Cumin.  The  fourth  group 
comprises  plants  which  contain  some  of  the  above  pro- 
perties in  a very  slight  degree,  or  so  modified  as  to  form 
wholesome  esculent  vegetables.  Among  these,  Carrots 
and  Parsnejis  occupy  the  first  place  • Celery  and  Alex- 
anders, in  their  wild  state,  are  too  acrid  to  be  used  as 
food,  but,  when  blanched  by  artificial  means,  become 
mild  and  agreeable  ; Parsley,  Fennel,  and  Chervil,  the 
last  now  nearly  out  of  use,  are  well-known  potherbs  ; 
Samphire  affords  the  best  of  pickles  ; the  root  of 
Eryngo  is  sweet,  aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  is  commonly 
sol’d  in  a candied  state  ; the  root  of  Angelica  (Angelica 
Archangelica)  is  fragrant  and  sweet  when  first  tasted, 
but  leaves  a glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  is  com- 
mended by  the  Laplanders  both  as  food  and  medicine  : 
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the  candied  stems  form  a favourite  sweetmeat.  Several 
species  produce  underground  tubers,  which,  under  the 
name  of  pig-nuts,  or  earth-nuts,  are  eaten  lay  children 
and  pigs  ; and  others,  common  in  the  East,  afford  valu- 
able pasturage  for  cattle.  Of  all  the  British  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  the  most  dangerous  are  the  Water  Drop- 
worts  (GEnanthe),  the  large  tuberous  roots  of  which,  re- 
sembling Dahlia  roots,  are  often  exposed  by  the  action 
of  running  water,  near  which  they  grow,  and  are  thus 
easily  got  at  by  children  and  cattle. 

The  following  table  contains  a description  of  all  the 
common  British  species  : a list  of  the  rarer  ones,  and 
of  introduced  species,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Order. 

* Umbels  simple  or  irregular. 

1.  IIydrocotylIs  (White-rot). — Flowers  in  simple 
umbels  \ fruit  of  two  flattened,  roundish  lobes,  united  by 
the  narrow  edge ; leaves  round,  peltate.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  hydor,  water,  and  cotyl'e,  a platter,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  and  'place  of  growth.) 

2.  Sanicula  (Sanicle). — Flowers  in  panicled  tufts, 
the  outer  without  stamens,  the  inner  without  pistils; 
fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  (Name 
from  the  Latin,  sano,  to  heal,  the  plant  being  formerly 
supposed  to  have  remarkable  healing  qualities.) 

•3.  Eryngium  (Eryngo). — Floivers  in  a dense  prickly 
head  ; fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  chaffy  scales. 

**  Umbels  compound  ; fruit  of  two  flattened  lobes,  which 
are  united  by  the  narrow  edge,  not  prickly,  nor  beaked. 

4.  Gonium  (Hemlock). — Fruit  egg-shaped,  each  car- 
ped with  5 wavy  ridges  ; general  bracts  few,  partial  3, 
all^on  the  outside.  (Name,  the  Greek  for  the  plant.) 

5.  Smyrnium  (Alexanders). — Fruit  of  two  kidney- 
shaped carpels,  each  having  3 prominent  ridges;  bracts  0. 
(.Name  from  the  Greek,* Smyrna,  myrrh,  from  the  scent 
of  some  of  the  species.) 

6.  Cicl'ta  (Water  Hemlock). — Fruit  of  2 almost 
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globose  carpels,  with  5 broad,  flattened  ridges  ; general 
bracts  1 or  2,  very  narrow,  often  0 ; partial  several, 
unequal  (Name  from  the  Latin,  cicuta,  a Hemlock 
stalk.) 

7.  Apium  (Celery). — Fruit  roundish  egg-shaped,  of 
2 almost  distinct  carpels,  each  with  5 slender  ridges  ; 
bracts  0.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  this  or  some  allied 
plant.) 

8.  Petroselinum  (Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; car- 
pels each  with.  5 slender  ridges  ; general  bracts  few, 
partial  many.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  petros,  a rock, 
and  selinon,  parsley.) 

9.  IIelosciadium  (Marsh-wort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
or  oblong ; carpels,  each  with  5 slender,  prominent 
ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several.  (Name  from 
the  Greek,  Judos,  a marsh,  and  sJeiddion,  an  umbel.) 

10.  Si  son  (Stone  Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; car- 
pels with  5 slender  ridges  ; petals  broad,  deeply  notched, 
with  an  inflexed  point  ; bracts  both  general  and  partial, 
several.  (Name,  the  Greek  for  some  allied  plant.) 

11.  HUgopodium  (Gout-weed). — Fruit  oblong;  car- 
pels with  5 slender  ridges  ; bracts  0.  (Name  in  Greek 
signifying  goat' s-foot,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  leaves.) 

12.  Carum  (Caraway). — Fruit  oblong;  carpels  with 
5 slender  ridges;  general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1,  partial  0. 
(Name  from  Carici,  a country  of  Asia  Minor.) 

13.  Bunium  (Earth-nut). — Fruit  oblong,  crowned 
with  the  conical  base  of  the  erect  styles  ; carpels  with  5 
slender,  blunt  ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  few. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  bounos,  a hill,  where  the  plant 
delights  to  grow.) 

14.  Pimpinella  (Burnet  Saxifrage). — Fruit  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  swollen  base  of  the  reflexed  styles  ; 
carpels  with  5 slender  ridges,  and  furrows  between  ; 
general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1,  partial  0.  (Name  of 
doubtful  etymology. ) 

15.  Sium  (Water  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  globose; 
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carjiels  with  5 slender,  blunt  ridges  ; bracts,  general  and 
partial,  several.  (“Name,  according  to  Theis,  from  the 
Celtic  Avord  siw,  water.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

1G.  Bupleurum  (Jrlare’s-ear). — Fruit  oblong  ; carpels 
with  5 prominent  ridges,  crowned  at  the  flat  base  of 
the  styles  ; partial  bracts,  very  large.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  bous,  an  ox,  and  pleuron,  a rib,  from  the  ribbed 
leaves  of  some  species.) 

***  Umbels  compound  ; fruit  not  flattened,  not  prickly, 
nor  beaked. 

17.  GN'anthA  (Water  Dropwort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
cylindrical,  crowned  with  the  long  straight  styles  ; car- 
pels with  5 blunt,  corky  ridges  ; flowers  somewhat 
rayed,  those  of  the  centre  only  being  fertile.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  oinos,  wine,  and  cmthos,  a flower,  from 
the  wine-like  smell  of  the  flowers.) 

18.  t-Ethusa  (Fool’s  Parsley). — Fruit  nearly  globose  ; 
caipels  with  5 sharply-keeled  ridges,  crowned  with  the 
reflexed  styles ; partial  bracts  3,  all  on  one  side,  droop- 
ing. (Name  from  the  Greek,  aitho,  to  burn,  from  its 
acrid  properties.) 

19.  FfENicuLUM  (Fennel). — Fruit  elliptical;  carpels 
with  5 bluntly-keeled  ridges  ; bracts  0.  (Name  from 
the  Latin,  foenum,  hay,  to  which  it  has  been  compared 
in  smell.) 

20.  Ligusticum  (Lovage). — Fruit  elliptical  ; carpels 
with  5 sharp,  somewhat  winged  ridges  ; bracts,  both 
general  and  partial,  several.  (Name  from  Liguria,  where 
the  cultivated  species  abounds.) 

21.  Silaus  (Pepper  Saxifrage). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; 
carpels  with  5 sharp  somewhat  winged  ridges  ; petals 
scarcely  notched  (yellow)  ; general  bracts,  1 or  2,  partial 
several.  (Name  given  by  the  Homans  to  some  probably 
allied  plant.) 

22.  M6um  (Spignel). — Fruit  elliptical  ; carpels  with 
5 sharp,  winged  ridges  ; petals  tapering  at  both  ends  ; 
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general  bracts  few,  partial,  numerous.  (Name,  the  Greek 
for -this  or  some  allied  plant.) 

23.  Crithmum  (Samphire). — Fruit  elliptical ; carpels 
spongy,  with  5 sharp,  winged  ridges ; bracts,  both 
general  and  partial,  numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
critlie,  barley,  to  which  grain  the  fruit  bears  a fancied 
resemblance.) 

'**'"'*  Umbels  compound  ; fruit  of  two  flattened  carpels, 

which,  are>  united  by  their  faces,  not  prickly,  nor 

beaked. 

24.  Angelica. — Fruit  with  three  sharp  ridges  at  the 
back  of  each  carpel,  and  two  at  the  sides,  the  latter  ex- 
panding into  an  even  border  ; general  bracts  few,  or  0, 

•partial  numerous.  (Named  angelic,  from  its  medicinal 
properties.) 

25.  PastinAca  (Parsnep). — Fruit  very  flat,  with  a 
broad  border  ; carpels  with  3 slender  ridges  on  the 
back,  and  2 near  the  outer  edge  of  the  margin;  general 
and  partial  bracts,  rarely  more  than  1 ; flower’s  yellow. 
(Name  from  the  Latin,  pastas,  pasture.) 

2G.  IIeracl/eum  (Cow  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Pastindca ; flowers  rayed  ; general  bracts 
several,  soon  falling  off,  partial  numerous.  (Name  from 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  this,  or  some 
allied  plant,  into  use.) 

**'“'**  Umbels  compound;  fruit  prickly,  not  beaked. 

27.  Da ucus  (Carrot). — Fruit  slightly  flattened  ; car- 
pels united  by  their  faces,  oblong  ; ridges  bristly,  with  a 
row  of  prickles  between  ; general  bracts  very  long,  often 
pinnatifkL  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

28.  Caucalis  (Bur-Parsley). — Fruit  slightly  flat- 
tened ; carpels  united  by  thin  narrow  edges  ; ridges 
bristly,  with  1 — 3 rows  of  hooked  prickles  between. 
(Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

29.  Tori  ms  (Hedge  Parsley). — Fruit  slightly  con- 
tracted at  the  sides  ; ridges  of  the  carpels  bristly,  with 
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numerous  prickles  between  ; partial  bracts  numerous. 
(Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

******  iTmj}eis  compound  ; fruit  more  or  less  beaked. 

30.  Scandix  (Shepherd’s  Needle). — Fruit  contracted 
at  the  sides,  with  a very  long  beak  ; carpels  with  5 
blunt  ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several,  longer 
than  the  flowers.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

31.  Anthriscus  (Beaked  Parsley). — Fruit  with  a 
short  beak  ; carpels  without  ridges  ; general  bracts  0, 
partial  several.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  this  or 
some  allied  plant.) 

32.  Cileropiiyllum  (Chervil). — Fruit  contracted  at 
the  sides,  with  a short  beak  • carpels  with  5 blunt 
ridges  ; partial  bracts  several.  (Name  in  Greek  signi- 
fying pleasant  leaf,  from  the  agreeable  perfume  of  some 
species.) 

33.  Myrrhis  (Cicely). — Fruit  contracted  at  the  sides, 
with  a deep  furrow  between  the  carpels  ; carpels  with  5 
sharply-keeled  ridges ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  myrrha,  myrrh,  from  tka  fra- 
grance of  the  leaves.) 


HYDROCrtTYUS  vulgaris  (Common  White-rot,  Marsh  Pennywort). 
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1.  Hydrocotyli^  ( Wliite-rot). 

1.  II.  vulgaris  (Common  White-rot,  Marsh  Penny- 
wort).— The  only  British  species  ; common  hi  marshes 
and  bogs.  A small  creeping  plant,  very  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  with  round,  .smooth,  crenate 
leaves , 1 — H inch  across,  and  inconspicuous  heads  of 
about  5,  minute,  reddish- white  jloivers,  which  never  rise 
above  the  leaves,  and  recpiire  a close  search  to  be  de- 
tected at  all.  Each  leaf  is  attached  by  its  centre  to  the 
stalk,  and  resembles  a little  platter. — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 


eanBjula  eubopasa  (Wood  Sanicle). 
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2.  Sanicula  ( Sanicle ). 

1.  (S'.  Europcea  (Wood  Sanicle). — The  only  British 
species  ; common  in  woods.  A slender,  smooth  plant, 

about  1|  foot  high,  with  glossy  leaves,  which  are  3 5- 

lobed,  and  cut.  The  flowers  are  dull  white,  and  grow 
in  panicled  heads,  rather  than  umbels,  and  are  Suc- 
ceeded by  roundish  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  hooked 
prickles. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


erynoium  marItimum  {Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). 

3.  Erynoium  (Eryngo). 

1.  E.  maritimum  (Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). — A stout 
prickly  plant,  with  more  of  the  habit  of  a Thistle  than 
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one  of  the  Umbelliferous  tribe.  The  whole  plant  is  re- 
markably rigid  and  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
grow  in  dense  beads.  The  roots  are  large,  fleshy,  and 
brittle,  and  extend  for  a distance  of  many  feet  into  the 
sand.  When  candied  they  form  a well-known  sweet- 
meat.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


conIum  maculatuh  ( Common  Hemlock ). 
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A second  British  species,  E.  campestre  (Field  Eryngo), 
grows  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  places,  but  it  is  very  rare.  It  resembles  the  last 
hi  habit,  but  is  taller  and  more  slender. 

4.  Conium  [Hemlock). 

1.  C.  maculdtum  (Common  Hemlock). — A tall,  much 
branched  and  gracefully  growing  plant,  with  elegantly 
cut  foliage,  and  white  flowers.  Country  people  are  hi 
the  habit  of  calling  by  the  name  of  Hemlock  many 
species  of  umbelliferous  plants.  The  real  Hemlock  may, 
however,  be  accurately  distinguished  by  its  slender 
growth,  perfectly  smooth  stem,  which  is  spotted  with 
red  ; by  its  finely  divided  leaves,  which  are  also  smooth, 
and  by  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbels, 
which  only  go  half  way  round.  It  usually  grows  from 
2 to  4 feet  liigli,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  somethnes 
attains  more  than  double  that  height. — FI.  June,  July. 
Biennial. 


5.  Smyrnium  ( Alexanders ). 

1.  S.  Olmdtrum  (Common  Alexanders). — A tall  and 
stout  plant,  growing  in  waste  ground,  especially  near 
the  sea  ; well  distinguished  from  any  other  plant  of  the 
tribe  by  its  broad,  bright  green,  glossy  leaves,  which 
grow  in  threes,  and  by  its  numerous  large  umbels  of 
greenish  yellow  Jlovjers.  The  stem  is  smooth,  3 — 4 feet 
high,  furrowed  and  hollow.  The  seeds  are  nearly  black 
when  ripe.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
eaten. — FI.  May,  June.  Biennial. 

6.  Cicuta  ( Cowbane ). 

1.  C.  virosa  (Cowbane,  Water-Hemlock). — Ponds  and 
ditches  ; rare.  A poisonous,  aquatic  species ; distin- 
guished by  its  very  stout  hollow  stem,  pinnate  and 
long-stalked  lower  leaves,  twice  ternate  upper  leaves,  and 
stalked  umbels  ot  white  flowers.  The  name  Water-IIem- 

s 
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smvunium  olusAtritm  (Common  Alexanders). 


lock  is  often  applied  to  several  species  of  (EnantM, 
which  are  also  very  poisonous. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial 

7.  Apium  {Celery). 

1.  A.  r/raveolens  (Celery,  Smallage). — Moist  places 
near  the  sea.  The  origin  of  the  garden  Celery,  and 
unniistakeably  distinguished  by  its  strong  flavour  and 
odour,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from  those  of  the 
garden  plant.  The  stem  is  usually  1 — 2 feet  high, 
branched,  and  leafy,  but  sometimes  nearly  prostrate. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  grow  either  in 
terminal  or  axillary  umbels,  which  are  often  sessile  and 
unequal.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  is  not  eatable,  but 
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when  it  has  been  cultivated  on  rich  soil,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks have  been  blanched  by  being  deprived  of  light, 


Apium  op.AvfioLENs  ( Celery , Smallage). 

it  is  a wholesome  vegetable. — FI.  June — September. 
Biennial. 

8.  PetrosetJnum  (Parsley). 

1-  P ■ segetum  (Corn  Parsley). — Corn  fields  and  waste 
places  ; not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished  by  its 
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slender,  branched  stem , which  is  remarkably  tough  and 
wiry,  by  its  small  pinnated  leaves , and  umbels  of  small 
whitish  flowers,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  umbel  being  few 
and  very  unequal  in  length.  The  root-leaves  wither 


early,  and  the  few  which  grow  on  the  stem  are  small  and 
inconspicuous. — El.  August,  September.  Biennial. 

* P.  sativum  is  the  common  Parsley  of  gardens, 
which,  though  often  found  seemingly  wild,  is  not  really 
indigenous. 
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helosciadium  nodifuSrum  (Procumbent  Marsh-wort). 


9.  Helosciadium  ( Marsh-wort ). 

1.  II.  nodiflbrum  (Procumbent  Marsh- wort). — Stem 
prostrate  and  rooting;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  egg- 
shaped,  serrated ; umbels  on  very  short  stalks,  opposite 
tie  leaves.  In  ditches  and  rivulets;  abundant.  A 
plant  with  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  Water-cresses,  in 
company  vith  which  it  often  grows,  and  for  which  it 
is  sometimes  mistaken.  It  may  be  distinguished,  when 
out  ot  flower,  by  its  serrated  and  somewhat  pointed 
leaves,  and  by  its  hollow  stems.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white.— FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 

/.  repens  is  a smaller  plant,  and  has  narrower 
Leaves,  but  is  scarcely  a distinct  species  : II.  inundatum 
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(Least  Marsh-wort)  lias  the  lower  leaves  finely  divided 
into  numerous  hair-like  segments.  The  umbels  usually 
have  only  two  rays  of  small  white  floivers,  and,  with  the 
upper  leaves,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  plant  which  rise 
out  of  the  water. 

10.  Sison  ( Stone  Parsley). 

1.  S.  Amomum  (Hedge  Stone  Parsley). — The  only 
species. — Damp  chalky  places.  A slender  plant,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  with  a wiry,  branched  stem,  and  pinnate,  cut 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  the  upper  ones  being  very  narrow. 
The  general  umbels  consist  of  about  4 rays,  with  2—4 
bracts  at  the  base  ; the  partial  umbels  are  small,  and 
have  4 bracts  at  the  base  of  each  ; the  flowers  are 
cream-coloured  and  very  small.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

11.  HUgopodium  ( Gout-weed ). 

1.  PC.  Podagraria  (Common  Gout- weed). — A common 
and  very  troublesome  garden  weed,  with  a creeping  root, 
large,  thrice  ternate  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  The 
stems  grow  about  a foot  high.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
boiled  and  eaten,  but  have  a strong  and  very  disagree- 
able flavour. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

12.  Cakum  (Caraway). 

1.  C.  Carui  (Common  Caraway). — A doubtful  native, 
but  occasionally  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  the  stem  is  much 
branched,  about  2 feet  high,  the  leaves  tAvice  pinnate, 
Avith  leailets  cut  into  very  narrow  segments  ; th e flowers 
are  Avhite,  and  grow  in  rather  large  umbels,  Avith  rarely 
more  than  one  bract,  and  that  at  the  base  of  the  general 
umbel.  The  seeds  are  too  Avell  known  to  need  any 
description. — FI.  Jirne.  Biennial. 

* C.  verticillatum  (Whorled  Caraway)  is  a smaller 
plant  Avith  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
divided  to  the  base  into  very  numerous  hair-like  seg- 
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-roopodium  pod agra  ri a ( Common  Gtmt-weed). 

merits,  and  are  so  crowded  as  to  appear  whorled.  Very 
rare,  except  in  the  west  of  Scotland  : C.  Bulbocdstanum 
(luberous  Caraway)  is  a local  plant,  so  abundant  in  the 
chalk  district  near  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  “ the 
farmers  turn  their  pigs  upon  the  fallows  to  feed  upon 
Hooker  and  A rnott.  Found  also  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, but  scarcely  known  elsewhere. 


13.  Bunium  (Pig-nut). 

1.  B.  ftexv/)8um  (Common  Pig-nut). — A very  slender 
plant,  about  a foot  high,  bearing  a few  linely  divided 
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leaves,  and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  root, 
which  resembles  a small  potato  in  shape,  and  is  covered 
with  a thin  skin  easily  removed,  is  eatable,  but  only  fit 


BtSrnnM  FLEXudsuM  ( Common  Pig-nut). 


for  the  food  of  the  annual  after  which  it  is  named. — 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 
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pimpinella  SAXfFEAOA  ( Common  Burnet  Saxifrage) 


14.  Pimpinella  (Burnet  Saxifrage). 

1.  P.  Saxifraga  (Common  Burnet  Saxifrage). — A 
slender  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  common  in  dry  pastures. 
The  lower  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  with  sharply  cut 
leaflets,  grow  on  long  stalks  ; the  upper  ones  are  twice 
pinnate,  and  deeply  cut  into  very  narrow,  sharp  seg- 
ments.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

/ . rnagna  (Creator  Burnet  Saxifrage)  is  stouter  and 
larger  than  the  last,  and  has  all  the  leaves  pinnate,  the 
terminal  leaflet  on  each  being  3-lobed.  It  grows  in 
shady  places,  but  is  far  from  common. 
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sium  AN0UST1F0LIUM  ( Narrow-leaved  Water  I’arsnep). 


15.  Sium  (Water  Parsnep). 

1.  S.  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  Water  Parsnep). — 
Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  narrow,  oblong,  pointed,  equally 
serrated ; umbels  terminal ; bracts,  both  general  and 
partial,  narrow  and  pointed. — Watery  places  ; not  com- 
mon. A stout  plant,  with  a fun-owed  stem,  3 — 5 feet 
high,  pinnated  leaves  of  5 — 13  large  and  distant  leaflets, 
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and  long,  flat  umbels  ot  white  flowers. — FI.  JnJv 
August.  Perennial.  ’ 

2.  S.  angustifolium  (Narrow-leaved  Water  Parsnep). 

Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  unequally  cut,  egg-shaped,  the 
upper  ones  narrower  ; umbels  opposite  the  leaves, 
stalked.  Watery  places  ; not  unfrequent.  Smaller  than 
the  last,  and  resembling  Ilelosdddium  nodifldrum,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  stalked  umbels,  and 
by  its  having  general  and  partial  bracts,  which  are 
reflexed  and  often  cut. 


IUPLEURUM  ROTUND! POT  mu  u . 

• ' M ( Common  Thoroto-wax,  Ifarc's-ci 
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16.  Bupleurum  ( Thorow-wax ). 

1 . B.  rotundifolium  (Common  Thorow-wax,  Hare’s-ear ). 
— Stem  branched  above  ; leaves  roundish,  egg-shaped,  un- 
divided, perfoliate  ; general  bracts  wanting,  partial  ones 
large,  bristle  pointed,  thrice  as  long  as  the  flowers. — 
Corn-fields,  on  a chalky  soil.  A singular  plant,  well 
distinguished  by  its  perfoliate  leaves,  which  have  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  by  its  large,  greenish  yellow,  partial 
bracts,  which  arc  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  minute 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

2.  B.  tenuissimuvi  (Slender  llare’s-ear)  is  remarkable 
for  its  slender,  wiry  stem,  about  a foot  high,  its  very 
narrow  undivided  leaves,  and  small  umbels  of  very  few, 
minute,  yellowish  flowers  ; it  grows  in  salt  marshes  on 
the  south  and  cast  coasts  of  England  : B.  aristatum 
(Narrow-leaved  Hare’s-ear)  is  a small  plant,  3 — 4 inches 
high,  with  pale,  rigid  leaves , inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  and  large,  sharp  pointed  bracts.  It  is  found 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  cliffs  at  Torquay, 
Devon. 

17.  (EnanthiS  (Water  Dropwort). 

1.  (E.  flstulosa  (Tubular  Water  Dropwort). — Boot 
sending  out  runners ; stem-leaves  pinnate,  shorter  than 
their  tubular  stalks. — Watery  places  ; not  uncommon. 
Well  marked  by  its  tubular  stems,  leaves,  and  leaflets. 
The  lower  leaves  aro  entirely  submersed,  and  of  these 
the  leaflets  arc  flat,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  consists 
of  a series  of  tubes.  The  umbels  are  of  very  few  rays, 
which  when  in  fruit  are  nearly  globular. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  (E.  crocdta  (Hemlock  Water  Dropwort). — Leaves 
thrice  pinnate  ; leaflets  wedge-shaped,  variously  cut. — 
Watery  places,  common. — A large  and  stout  plant,  3 — 5 
feet  high,  with  clustered,  tuberous  roots,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Dahlia,  spreading,  glossy  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Water  Hemlock,  and,  being  very  poison- 
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ous,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  places  where  cattle 
are  kept,  as  instances  are  numerous  in  which  cows  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots. 


cenAntu£  crocAta  ( Hemlock  Water  Dropwort). 


* (E.  Phellandrium  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  leaves  divided  into  very  fine  segments,  and 
fibrous,  not  tuberous,  roots.  (E.  pimpinelloides  is  a much 
slenderer  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaflets  and  small 
white  flowers  crowded  into  round  heads;  it  grows  in 
marshes,  both  salt  and  fresh  : (E.  Lachindlii  is  allied 
to  it,  but  has  the  umbels  lax,  and  grows  only  in  salt 
marshes.  (E.  silaifolia  resembles  the  last,  but  grows 
in  fresh  water. 
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/BTiidsA  cynapium  (Fool’ s Parsley). 


18.  /Ft nos a (Fool’s  Parsley). 

1.  PH.  Gynccpium  (Fool’s  Parsley). — A slender  plant 
about  a foot  high,  with  dark  green,  doubly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a common 
garden  weed,  and  in  its  young  state  somewhat  resembles 
Parsley,  but  when  in  flower  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  that  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  by  having 
no  general  bracts,  but  at  the  base  of  each  partial  umbel 
three  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  which  are  all  on  the 
outer  side,  and  point  downwards.  It  is  said,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  be  poisonous. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 
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19.  Fceniculum  (Fennel). 

I'  . f-  wlgure  (Common  Fennel).— Waste  places, 
especially  near  the  sea,  common.  A well-known  plant, 
with  an  erect  rod-like  stem,  numerous  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  divided  into  soft  hair-like  segment's,  and  large 
terminal  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  the  chopped  leaves  are  often  used  as 
p"  S1"5"1  “ S!m“  for  **— n.  July,  August. 
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20.  Ligusticum  ( Lovage ). 

1.  L.  Scdticum  (Scottish.  Lovage). — Rocky  sea-shore 
in  Scotland  and  Northumberland.  About  l|-  foot  high, 
stem  nearly  simple,  tinged  with  red ; leaves  twice  ter- 
nate,  with  large  broad  serrated  leaflets,  umbels  with 
general  and  partial  bracts  ; jlowers  reddish-white. — FI. 
J uly.  Perennial. 

21.  SilAus  ( Pepper  Saxifrage). 

1.  S.  pratensis  (Meadow  Pepper  Saxifrage). — Mea- 
dows, not  very  general.  From  1 — 2 feet  high  ; leaves 
thrice  pinnate,  with  narrow  opposite  leaflets,  and  termi- 
nal umbels  of  dull  yellowisli-white  Jlowers  ; general  bracts 
1 — 3,  partial , numerous. — “The  whole  plant  being  fetid 
when  bruised,  is  supposed  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk  to 
give  a bad  flavour  to  milk  and  butter ; but  cattle  do  not 
eat  it,  except  accidentally,  or  in  small  quantities,  though 
sufficient  perhaps  to  have  the  effect  in  question.” — Sir 
J.  E.  Smith. — FI.  J uly — September.  Perennial. 

22.  MjSum  (Spignel). 

1.  M.  athamdnticum  (Spignel,  Meu,  or  Bald-Money). 
— Dry  mountainous  pastures  in  the  north.  Well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  twice  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  divided  into  numerous  thread-like  segments. 
The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  root,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Highlanders,  is  highly  aromatic,  with  a flavour 
like  Mclilot,  which  it  communicates  to  milk  and  butter, 
from  the  cows  feeding  on  its  herbage  in  spring. — 
“ Bald,  or  Bald- Money,  is  a corruption  of  Balder,  the 
Apollo  of  the  northern  nations,  to  whom  this  plant 
was  dedicated.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.—  FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 

23.  Crithmum  (Samphire). 

1.  G.  maritimum  (Sea  Samphire). — Rocks  by  the  sea- 
side, abundant.  W ell  distinguished  by  its  long,  glaucous, 
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athaacA frrtcuM  (.Spiffs,  k™,  or  Baltf-Mon*,,). 
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fleshy  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  has  a powerful  scent.  The  young  leaves, 
if  gathered  in  May,  sprinkled  with  salt,,  and  preserved 
in  vinegar,  make  one  of  the  best  of  pickles.  On  those 


crithmum  marItimum  (Sea  Samphire ). 


parts  of  the  coast  where  Samphire  does  not  abound, 
other  plants,  which  resemble  it  in  having  fleshy  leaves, 
are  sometimes  sold  under  the  same  name,  hut  are  very 
inferior. — FI.  July,  August.  Pei'ennial. 

24.  Angelica. 

1.  A.  sylvestris  (Wild  Angelica). — Wet  places,  com- 
mon. A stout  and  tall  plant,  2 — 4 feet  high  ; the  stem 
is  furrowed,  tinged  with  purple,  and  slightly  downy, 
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especially  in  its  upper  part ; the  leaves  are  twice  pin- 
nate; the  leaHets  egg-shaped  and  serrated,  the  umbels 
are  large,  and  tarnished  with  both  general  and  partial 

bracts;  the  J lowers  are  white,  tinged  with  pink. FI. 

July.  Perennial. 


Angelica  svlvestris  (Wild  Angelica). 


* .1  Archangelica  is  a larger  species,  commonly  cul- 
tivated for  tin;  sake  of  its  aromatic  stems,  which  when 
candied  torn  a favourite  sweetmeat. 

25.  Pastinaca  ( Parsnep ). 

1.  P.  sativa  (Common  Parsnep).— Well  known  in 
gardens  as  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  vegetable.  In  its 
" 1 1 state,  the  plant,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  lime- 
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stone  and  chalky  pastures,  closely  resembles  the  culti- 
vated variety,  but  has  smaller  roots  and  more  downy 


pastinAca  satIva  (Common  Parsncp). 


leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  terminal 
umbels. — El.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

26.  Heraclaeum  ( Cow-Parsnep ). 

1.  II.  Sphondylium  (Common  Cow-Parsnep,  Ilog- 
weed). — A very  tall  and  stout  plant,  with  a channeled, 
hairy  stem,  4 — 6 feet  high,  large,  irregularly  cut,  rough 
leaves,  and  spreading  umbels  of  conspicuous  whit q flowers. 
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In  spring  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  oval  tufts 
formed  by  the  sheathing  base  of  the  stem  leaves,  which 
contain  the  flower  buds.  This,  with  many  other  um- 
belliferous plants,  is  often  confounded  by  farmers  with 
Hemlock,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  eradicate  it ; but 
cattle  eat  it  with  impunity,  and  it  is  probably  a whole- 
some and  nutritive  food.  It  is  often  very  abundant  in 
meadows. — II.  July.  Biennial. 


iiRRAoi./EUM  SPitoKDVi.it’M  ( Common  Cmr-l’arsnc.p,  Ifog-weed). 
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daiicus  carijta  (Wild  Carrot). 


27.  Daucus  (Carrot). 

1.  D.  Carota  (Wild  Carrot).— A tough-stemmed 
bristly  plant,  with  much-cut  leaves , and  large  umbels  of 
dull  white  flowers.  Well  distinguished  by  having  the 
central  flower  or  partial  umbel  of  flowers  bright  red  or 
deep  purple.  In  flavour  and  scent  it  resembles  the 
garden  carrot. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 
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* A variety  (D.  maritimus ),  abundant  on  many  parts 
of  the  sea-coast,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  and  in  being  destitute  of  the 
central  purple  flower,  or  umbel. 

28.  Caucalis  ( Bur-Parsley ). 

1.  C.  daucoides  (Small  Bur-Parsley). — Leaves  re- 
peatedly divided  ; umbels  of  about  3 rays,  without  bracts  ; 
partial  umbels  of  few  flowers,  with  about  3 bracts. — 
Chalky  fields,  not  common.  A somewhat  bushy  plant, 
nearly  smooth,  with  a stem  which  is  deeply  furrowed  and 
hairy  at  the  joints.  The  flowers,  which  are  pinkish 
ivhite,  grow  both  in  lateral  and  terminal  umbels,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  prickly  seeds. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

* C.  latifolia  (Great  Bur-Parsley)  was  formerly  not 
uncommon  in  chalky  fields  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  is 
now  extinct  there.  It  is  taller  than  the  preceding,  and 
is  well  distinguished  from  it  and  all  other  British  plants 
of  the  tribe  by  its  handsome,  large,  rose-coloured  flowers. 

29.  Torilis  ( Hedge-Parsley ). 

T T.  Anthriscus  (Upright  Hedge-Parsley). — Leaves 
twice  pinnate  ; leaflets  narrow,  sharply  cut  ; umbels 
stalked  ; general  and  partial  bracts  several. — Hedges, 
abundant.  A tall  slender  plant  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a 
solid  rough  stem,  hairy  leaves,  and  many-rayed  umbels 
of  small  white  or  pinkish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  thickly 
covered  with  incurved  rigid  bristles. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

2.  T.  infesla  (Spreading  Hedge- Parsley). — Leaves 
twice  pinnate;  leaflets  oblong,  sharply  cut;  umbels 
stalked  ; general  bracts  1 or  0,  partial  several. — Hedges, 
common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  0 — 18  inches  high, 
with  more  branched  stems  and  more  rigid  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  covered  with  spreading  hooked  bristles. — FI. 
July,  August.  Annual. 
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rout  us  antiiiuscus  (Upright  llcdge-Parslcy). 


3.  T.  nodosa  (Knotted  Hedge-Parsley). — Stem  pro- 
strate ; umbels  simple,  lateral,  nearly  sessile. — Hedges 
and  waste  places,  common.  Well  distinguished  from 
all.  other  British  umbelliferous  plants  hy  its  prostrate 
mode  of  growth,  its  very  small,  almost  globular  umbels  of 
whitish  flowers,  and  hy  the  outer  carpels  in  each  umbel 
being  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  while  the  inner  are 
warty. — FI.  May,  July.  Annual. 
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scandix  pecten  ( Shepherd’s  Needle,  Venus’  Comb). 


30.  Scandix  (Shepherd’s  Needle). 

1 1-  Pecten  (Shepherd’s  Needle,  Venus’  Comb).— 
Common  in  cultivated  ground.  A small  plant,  3 — 9 
inches  high,  with  finely-cut  bright-green  leaves,  and 
lew-rayed  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  long,  beaked  seed-vessels. — FI.  .1  une,.  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

31.  Anthriscus  ( Beaked-Parsley). 

1.  A.  vulgdris  (Common  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem 
smooth  ; leaves  thrice  pinnate,  with  blunt  segments  ; 
umbels  lateral  on  rather  short  stalks  ; fruit  bristly.— 
Waste  ground,  chiefly  near  towns,  liemarkable  for  its 
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smooth,  polished  stem  and  delicate  green  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  hairy  beneath.  The  stem  is  2 — 3 feet  high, 
slightly  swollen  mider  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  grow  in  umbels  opposite  the  leaves,  without  general 
bracts ; partial  bracts  5 or  G,  with  fringed  edges. — hi. 
May.  Annual. 


anthriscus  sylvestrib  (Wild  Bcakcd-Parslcy). 


2.  A.  sylvestris(W ild  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem  slightly 
downy  below,  smooth  above  leaves  thrice  pinnate,  the 
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segments  rough-edged  ; umbels  terminal  on  long  stalks, 
drooping  when  young  ; fruit  smooth. — Hedges,  common. 
One  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  distinguished,  when  in 
bud,  by  the  drooping  partial  umbels,  each  of  which 
has  about  5 reflexed  bracts  ; and  afterwards,  by  its 
smooth,  sliortly-beaked  fruit. — FI.  April,  June.  Per- 
ennial. 


cH/F.kophyu.l'm  temulentum  (Rough  Chervil). 
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* A.  Cerefolium  (Garden  Chervil)  is  not  a native 
plant,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
houses.  It  may  he  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  oidy  3 partial  bracts,  lateral  umbels,  and  smooth 
fruit. 

32.  Ch/Erophyllum  (Chervil). 

1 . C.  temulentum  (Rough  Chervil). — The  only  British 
species,  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The  stem  is 
slender,  2 — 3 feet  high,  rough  with  short  hairs,  spotted 
with  purple,  and  swollen  beneath  the  joints  ; the  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  hairy,  often 
making  the  plant  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  their  rich 
purple  hue  ; the  flowers  are  white  and  grow  in  ter- 
minal umbels,  which  droop  when  in  bud ; general  brads 
either  absent  or  very  few,  partial  In-ads  several,  fringed 
and  deilexed. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

33.  Myrriiis  (Cicely). 

1.  M.  odordta( Sweet  Cicely). — Mountainous  pastures 
in  the  North.  Remarkable  for  its  sweet  and  highly 
aromatic  flavour.  The  stem  is  2 — 3 feet  high,  furrowed 
and  hollow;  the  leaves  are  large,  thrice  pinnate,  cut, 
and  slightly  downy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow 
in  terminal  downy  umbels  ; bracts  partial  only,  whitish 
and  finely  fringed.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  large,  an 
inch  long,  dark  brown,  witli  very  sharp  ribs,  and  pos- 
sesses the  flavour  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  a high 
degree. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


The  foregoing  descriptions  contain  only  those  umbel- 
liferous plants  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  besides  these  a few  others,  which  are  either  ol 
unusual  occurrence,  or  have  escajied  from  cultivation  , 
these  are  : — 

Physospernum  Cornubiense  (Cornish  Bladder-seed).- 
An  erect,  smooth  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  with  thrice 
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physospernum  cornubiense  (Cornish  Bla  Ider-seed). 


terna  te  leaves  and  white  flowers , which  are  furnished 
with  both  general  and  partial  bracts.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  remarkably  inflated  and  nearly  globose,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  found  only  near  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  and 
Tavistock,  Devon. 

7 Hnia  glaberrima  (Ilonewort)  grows  on  limestone 
rocks  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Berry-head,  Devon.  It 
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may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  British  umbellifer- 
ous plants  by  bearing  its  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  and  on  different  plants. 

Seseli  Libanutis  (Mountain  Meadow-Saxifrage)  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Sussex.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  hemispherical  umbels  and  hairy 
fruit,  cro\vned  by  the  reflexed  styles. 

Peucedanum  officinale  (Sea  Hog’s  Fennel),  a rare 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
occurs  in  salt  marshes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 
P.  palustre  (Marsh  Hog’s  Fennel)  is  also  a rare  species, 
growing  in  marshes  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  &c.  The 
stem  grows  4 — 5 feet  high,  and  abounds  in  a milky 
juice,  which  dries  to  a brown  resin. 

Conundrum  sativum  (Common  Coriander)  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  but  can- 
not be  deemed  a native  plant.  It  is  well  marked  by  its 
globose,  pleasantly  aromatic  fruit. 


Ord.  XXXIX. — ARALIACEiE. — The  Ivy  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  4 — 5-cleft ; petals  4,  5, 
or  10,  occasionally  wanting  ; stamens  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twice  as  many,  inserted  on  the  ovary ; 
ovary  with  more  than  2 cells  ; styles  as  many  as  the 
cells;  fruit  fleshy  or  dry,  of  several  1 -seeded  cells. — 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  not  confined  to  any 
particular  climate,  closely  resembling  the  Umbelliferous 
Tribe  in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  but  not  partaking 
their  dangerous  properties.  Only  two  species  are  natives 
of  Britain;  but  one  of  these,  Ivy,  is  so  universally  dif- 
fused as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one ; the  other,  Mos- 
chatell,  is  a humble  plant,  with  solitary  heads  of  green 
flowers,  and  delicate  leaves  strongly  scented  with  musk. 
Ginseng,  the  favourite  medicine  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
root  of  some  species  of  Panax , a plant  belonging  to  this 
tribe.  Some  species  of  Ivy  furnish  wood  scented  like 
Lavender  and  Bosemary,  and  others  an  aromatic  gum. 
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A remarkable  plant  belonging  to  this  order  is  Gunnera 
scabra,  found  by  Darwin  growing  on  the  sandstone  cliffs 
of  Chiloe.  He  describes  it  as  somewhat  resembling 
Rhubarb  on  a gigantic  scale,  each  plant  producing  four 
or  five  leaves  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

1.  I I Oder a (Ivy). — Calyx  of  5 teeth,  inserted  in  the 
ovary ; petals  5 — 10 ; stamens  5 — 10  ; styles  5 — 10,  often 
combined  into  1 ; berry  5-celled  and  5-seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  Adoxa  (Moschatell). — Calyx  3-cleft,  inserted  above 
the  base  of  the  ovary  ; corolla  4 or  5-cleft,  inserted  on 
the  ovary  ; stamens  8 or  10,  in  pairs  ; anthers  1 -celled  ; 
berry  1 or  5-celled.  (Name,  in  Greek  signifying  incon- 
spicuous, from  its  humble  growth. ) 


ufcDERA  helix  (Common  Iiry). 
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1.  H&dera  (Ivy). 

1.  II.  Ildix  (Common  Ivy). — The  only  British  species, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  (See  “Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.) — FI.  Oct.  Nov.  Shrub. 


adoxa  moschatelltna  ( Common  Moschatett). 
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2.  Adoxa  ( Moschatell ). 

1.  A.  Moschatellina  (Common  Moschatell). — The 
only  species.  A small  herbaceous  plant  4 — 6 inches 
high,  growing  in  damp  woods  and  hedge  banks,  and  not 
unfrequent  at  a great  elevation  among  the  mountains. 
Each  plant  bears  several  delicate  root-leaves,  and  two 
smaller  leaves  half-way  up  the  stem.  The  flowers  grow 
in  terminal  heads  of  5 each,  the  upper  flower  with 

4 petals  and  8 stamens,  the  four  side  flowers  having 

5 petals  and  10  stamens  each  ; the  latter  are  remarkable 
lor  being  inserted  in  pairs,  and  for  bearing  1 -celled 
anthers ; or  the  filaments  may  be  considered  to  be 
forked,  each  fork  bearing  the  lobe  of  an  anther.  The 
whole  plant  diffuses  a musk-like  scent,  which,  however, 
is  not  perceptible  if  the  plant  be  bruised.— El.  April, 
May.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XL. — G'OEXEfiE. — The  Cornel  Tribe. 

Sepals  4,  attached  to  the  ovary  • petals  4,  oblong, 
broad  at  the  base,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  4,  inserted  with  the  petals ; ovary  2-celled  ; 
style  thread-like ; stigma  simple  • fruit  a berry-like 
drupe,  with  a 2-celled  nut ; seeds  solitary. — Mostly  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
heads  or  umbels.  A small  order,  containing  few  plants 
of  interest,  which  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  the  United  States 
several  species  are  found,  the  bark  of  which  is  a power- 
ful tonic,  ranking  in  utility  next  to  Peruvian  bark. 
Benthamia  fragxfera,  a handsome  shrub  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Xepal,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1825. 
In  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  raised  from  seed,  it 
flowers  and  bears  fruit  freely,  and  forms  a pleasing 
addition  to  the  shrubbery.  Two  species  of  Cornus  arc 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  Cornus  of  the  ancients  was 
the  present  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mdscula,  whose 
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little  clusters  of  yellow  starry  flowers  are  among  the 
earliest  heralds  of  spring.  Its  fruit  is  like  a small  plum, 
with  a very  austere  flesh,  but  after  keeping  it  becomes 
pleasantly  acid.  The  Turks  still  use  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sherbet.  A similar  species  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Japan  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  a con- 
stant ingredient  in  the  acid  drinks  of  that  country.  The 
shrub  now  common  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  spotted 
Laurel  (Aucuba  Jcipbnica)  belongs  to  tliis  order. 


cornus  sanouInea  ( Wild  Cornel,  Dog-wood). 


1.  Cornus  (Cornel). — Characters  described  above. 
(Name,  from  the  shrub  so  called  by  the  Latins,  from  the 
horn-like  nature  of  its  wood.) 
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1.  Cornus  (Cornel). 

1.  C.  sanguined  (Wild  Cornel,  Dog-wood). — Shrubby. 
— Hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on  a chalk  or  lime- 
stone soil.  A bushy  shrub  5 — 6 feet  high,  with  oppo- 
site, egg-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of 


YOTN't;  SHOOT  OF  THE  WILD  OOIlNEL. 


dull-white  flowers.  The  bark  on  the  old  branches  is  of 
a reddish  hue  ; the  berries  are  small,  and  dark  purple, 
rhe  young  shoots  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  particularly  well  adapted  for  displaying  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  in  these  parts,  being  numerous 
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and  remarkably  strong.  The  wood  is  much  sought  after 
by  butchers  for  making  skewers.  The  name  Dog-wood 
is  often  given  to  the  Spindle  Tree  ( Euunymus  Europcea ), 
and  Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum  Lanlana),  trees  which  have 
wood  of  similar  texture. — El.  June.  Shrub. 

2.  C.  Suecica  (Dwarf  Cornel). — Herbaceous. — Moun- 
tainous pastures  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  last  ; root  woody, 
creeping,  and  sending  up  annual  flowering  stems,  which 
arc  about  6 inches  high,  and  bear  each  an  umbel  of  dark 
purple  flowers  with  yellow  stamens  ; at  the  base  of  each 
umbel  are  4 egg-shaped  yellow  bracts  tinged  with  pur- 
ple. The  fruit,  which  is  red,  is  said  by  the  Highlanders 
to  create  appetite,  and  hence  is  called  Lus-a-chraois, 
plant  of  gluttony. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Sub-class  TIL 
COROLLIFLOREE. 

Petals  united,  bearing  the  stamens. 

Ord.  XLI. — LORANTIIACE/E. — Mistletoe  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  usually  on  different  plants. — 
Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  with  2 bracts  at  the  base, 
sometimes  almost  wanting  ; petals  4 — 8,  united  at  the 
base,  expanding  in  a valve-like  manner  ; stamens  equal- 
ling the  petals  in  number,  and  opposite  to  them  ; ovary 
1 -celled  ; style  1 or  0 ; stigma  simple  ; fruit  succulent, 
1 -cell  ed,l -seeded  ; seed  germmating  only  when  attached 
to  some  growing  plant  of  a different  species. — Shrubby 
plants  of  singular  structure  and  habit,  growing  only 
(with  rare  exceptions)  on  the  branches  of  other  trees, 
and  therefore  true  parasites.  The  leaves  are  usually  in 
pairs,  fleshy,  and  without  veins  : the  flowers  inconspicu- 
ous ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  one  species, 
Nuytsia  floribunda,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  King  George’s  Sound,  bears  an  abundance  of  bright 
orange-coloured  flowers,  producing  an  appearance  which 
the  colonists  compare  to  a tree  on  fire,  and  hence  they 
call  it  the  Fire-tree.  This  species  is  not  a parasite,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  refuse  to  grow  except  on 
living  vegetables.  The  seed  of  most  species  is  coated 
with  a viscid  substance,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  bark, 
and  which  in  a few  days  becomes  a transparent  glue. 
Soon,  a thread-like  radicle  is  sent  forth,  which,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  seed  it  proceeds,  curves  towards 
the  supporting  tree,  and  becomes  flattened  at  the  extre- 
mity like  the  proboscis  of  a fly.  Finally,  it  pierces  the 
bark,  and  roots  itself  in  the  growing  wood,  having  the 
power  of  selecting  and  appropriating  to  its  own  use  such 
juices  as  are  fitted  for  its  sustenance.  Though  not 
themselves  furnished  with  milky  juices,  they  sometimes 
attach  themselves  to  plants  of  that  description,  and  ex- 
tract only  such  nutriment  as  they  require.  The  wood  of 
the  Common  Mistletoe  has  been  found  to  contain  twice 
as  much  potash,  and  five  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid, 
as  the  wood  of  the  foster  tree.  Great  virtues  were  attri- 
buted to  the  Mistletoe  by  the  Druids,  but  at  present  its 
medicinal  properties  are  in  no  repute.  The  Mistletoe 
may  readily  be  propagated  by  attaching  the  fresh  seeds 
to  the  smooth  bark  of  an  Apple  or  other  tree.  A 
species  of  Loranthus  is  used  in  Chili  as  a dye,  but  with 
tbis  exception  there  are  scarcely  any  which  possess 
useful  properties.  About  400  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  inhabit  principally  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia  and  America. 

1.  Viscum  (Mistletoe). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  sepa- 
rate plants  ; Barren  flower,  calyx  0 ; petals  4,  fleshy, 
united  at  the  base,  each  bearing  an  anther ; Fertile 
JV/wer,  calyx  a mere  rim  ; petals  4,  very  small ; stigma 
sessile  ; berry  1 -seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  (Name, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Celtic  gwid,  the  shrub,  as  being  the  most  sacred 
of  plants.) 
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viscum  album  ( Common  Mistletoe). 


1.  Yiscum  ( Mistletoe ). 

1'.  V.  album  (Common  Mistletoe). — The  only  British 
species.  Growing  on  a great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
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the  Apple,  exceedingly  rare  on  the  Oak.  The  stem  is 
green  and  smooth,  separating  easily  when  dead  into 
bone-like  joints  ; the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  of 
a yellow  hue,  the  whole  plant  being  most  conspicuous  in 
winter,  when  its  white  berries  ripen. — FI.  March — May. 
Perennial. 


Ord.  XLIL— CAPRIFOLIACKE.— The  Woodbine 

Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  usually  with  bracts  at 
the  base ; corolla  regular  or  irregular,  4 — 5-cleft ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  them  ; ovary  3 — 5-celled  ; stigmas  1 — 3 ; 
fruit  usually  fleshy,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — This  tribe 
comprises  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of  very  different 
habits,  and  is  interesting  from  containing  the  fragrant 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  and  the  elegant  little  plant 
which  Linnasus  fixed  on  to  commemorate  his  name. 
They  are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  among  them,  several  are  natives  of  Britain, 
which  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  “ Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.  The  common  Elder  was 
formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties ; and  preparations  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit 
are  still  used  as  medicine  in  rural  districts.  The  roasted 
berries  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  Leycesteria  formosa,  a beautiful 
shrub  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  where  it  flowers  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  is  now  becom- 
ing a common  ornament  in  our  gardens.  It  is  most 
attractive  when  in  a flowering  state,  from  the  contrast 
of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  loaves  with  the 
purple  colour  of  its  floral  leaves  and  berries. 

1.  Sambdcus  (Elder). — Calyx  5 -cleft ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped, 5-lobed  ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile  ; berriy 
3 — 4-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  sambuce,  a musical 
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wind-instrument,  in  making  which  the  wood  was 
anciently  employed.) 

2.  Viburnum  (Guelder  Rose). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  5-lobed ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile  ; 
berry  1 -seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

3.  LoNicii;RA(lIoneysuckle). — Calyx  small,  5-toothed  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregularly  5-cleft ; stamens  5 ; style 
thread-shaped  ; stigma  knobbed  ; berry  1 — 3-celled,  with 
several  cells.  (Named  in  honour  of  Adam  Lonicer,  a 
German  botanist. ) 

4.  LinNjEa. — Calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  bell-shaped, 
5-cleft,  regular ; stamens  4,  two  longer ; fruit  dry ; 
3-celled,  one  cell  only  containing  a single  seed. 

1.  Sambucus  [Elder). 

1.  S.  nigra  (Common  Elder). — Stem  woody;  cymes 
with  5 principal  branches. — A small  tree,  abundant  in 
most  places.  Remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  pith 
contained  in  the  young  branches,  and  for  the  elasticity 
of  its  wood.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  of  a strong  and 
unpleasant  odour  ; the  flowers  white  and  of  a sickly 
smell  ; tli  of  mat  dark  purple,  or  rarely  white. — Evelyn, 
speaking  in  its  praise,  says  : “ If  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  leaves,  bark,  berries,  &c.,  were  thoroughly 
known,  I cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen  could  ail  for 
which  ho  would  not  find  a remedy  from  every  hedge, 
either  for  sickness  or  wound.” — FI.  June.  Tree. 

* A smaller  species  (S.  jhbulus),  Dwarf  Elder,  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  bushy  places,  and  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  an  herbaceous  stem  2 — 3 feet  high, 
narrower  leaves,  and  3-cleft  cymes. 

2.  Viburnum  ( Guelder  Rose). 

1.  V.  Lcmtdna  (Wayfaring- tree,  Mealy  Guelder-rose). 
— Flowers  in  cymes,  all  perfect ; leaves  elliptical,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  serrated,  very  downy  beneath. — 
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A large  shrub,  with  white,  mealy,  flexible  branches,  and 
large  leaves,  which  are  very  hoary  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  dull  white  and  grow  in  terminal  cymes  ; the  berries 
are  scarlet,  turning  black  when  fully  ripe. — It  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  a chalky  or  limestone  soil. — FI. 
May,  June.  Shrub. 


SAMBdcus  niora  ( Common  Elder). 

2.  V.  (Jpulus  (Guelder-rose,  Water  Elder). — Flotvers 
in  cymes,  the  outer  barren  and  radiant ; leaves  smooth, 
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viburnum  la nt an’ ( Wayfaring-tree,  Mealy  Guelder-rose). 


lobed,  and  cut;  leaf -stalks  with  glands  at  the  upper 
extremity. — Moist  woods  and  hedges,  not  uncommon. 
Forming  a shrub  or  small  tree,  with  conspicuous  snow- 
white  flowers  ; the  leaves  assume  a rich  purple  hue 
before  falling,  when  they  are  very  ornamental,  as  are 
also  the  bunches  of  coral-red  berries,  which  it  is  said 
are  sometimes  fermented  and  eaten.  This  statement, 
however,  seems  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  who  has 
chanced  to  smell  them.  The  bark  is  very  acrid.  In  the 
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wild  plant  the  cyme  is  flat,  the  outer  flowers  being  large 
and  showy,  but  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils  ; in  the 


viburnum  (5pulus  (Guelder-rose,  Water  Elder). 


garden  variety,  called  the  Snow-hall  tree,  the  cyme  is 
composed  entirely  of  barren  flowers  collected  into  a 
globular  form. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub,  or  small  tree. 

3.  LoniciSra  (Honeysuckle). 

1.  L.  Periclyrnenum  (Iloneysuckle,  Woodbine). — Stem 
twining  ; flowers  gaping,  in  terminal  heads  ; leaves  all 
distinct  (not  united  at  the  base). — A common  and 
favourite  twining  shrub,  the  first  to  expand  its  leaves  in 
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spring,  or  rather  in  winter,  and  almost  the  last  to  blossom 
in  autumn.  Though  higlily  ornamental  to  our  woods, 
it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  young  trees,  clasping  them 
so  tightly,  as*to  mark  the  rind  with  a spiral  line,  and 
iinally  becoming  embedded  in  the  wood.  Handsome 


twisted  walking-sticks  are  thus  formed,  hut  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  checked.  The  leaves  are  not  un- 
frequently  lobed  like  those  of  the  oak.— FI.  July,  and 

again  in  October.  Shrub.  . 

* Two  other  species  of  Honeysuckle  are  occasionally 
found,  but  are  not  considered  natives  of  Britain.  L. 
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perfoliatum  (Pale  perfoliate  Honeysuckle),  which  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  uppermost  pair  of  leaves 
connate,  or  united  by  their  bases  ; and  L.  Xylosteum 
(Upright  Fly  Honeysuckle),  an  erect  shrub,  with  downy 
leaves , and  pale-vellow,  scentless  Jlowers,  which  grow  in 
pail’s. 


LiNN.-EA  bo  reams  ( Linncea ). 


4.  LlNN^EA. 

L.  Borealis  (Linnsea). — The  only  species.  Deservedly 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  as  being  the  “little 
northern  plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed,  abject, 
flowering  early,”  which  Linnaeus  himself  selected  as 
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therefore  most  appropriate  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity.— It  grows  in  woods  especially  of  Fir,  in  Scotland 
and  in  one  English  station,  namely,  a plantation  of 
Scotch  Firs  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn,  Northumberland. 
Tlie  stem  trails  along  the  ground,  and  bears  ,at  intervals 
pairs  of  roundish,  slightly  crenate  leaves.  The  flower- 
ing stalks  are  erect,  and  bear  each  two  pendulous  bell- 
shaped  flowers , which  are  fragrant  and  of  a delicate 
pink  colour. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XLIII. — RUBIACEiE. — Tiie  Madder  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 6-lobed,  or  wanting ; corolla  4 — 6-lobed, 
wheel-shaped  or  tubular,  regular ; stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
them  ; ovary  2-cellcd  ; style  2-clcft ; stigmas  2 ; 'pericarp 
2-colled,  2-sccded.  This  order,  taken  in  its  widest 
extension,  is  one  of  the  largest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  containing  more  than  2,800  species,  of 
which  some  are  of  the  highest  utility  to  man,  both  as 
food  and  medicine.  Among  the  former,  Coffea  Ardbica 
holds  the  first  place.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  furnish  the 
coffee  of  commerco.  Several  species  of  Cinchona,  a 
South  American  family,  furnish  Peruvian  Bark  and 
Quinine  ; and  drugs  of  similar  properties  are  obtained 
from  other  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  Ipecacuanha 
is  the  powdered  root  of  a small  plant  which  grows  in 
damp,  shady  forests  in  Brazil.  The  wood  of  another 
plant  of  this  tribe,  Evosmia  coryrnbusa,  is  so  poisonous, 
that  Indians  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  meat  roasted 
on  spits  made  of  it.  Not  a few,  moreover,  are  noted 
for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  All  the 
above  mentioned  are  natives  of  hot  climates  ; the 
British  species  are  very  different,  both  in  habit  and 
properties.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  slender 
angular  stems,  whorled  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  pos- 
sessing no  remarkable  properties,  except  that  of  con- 
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taming  a colouring  matter  in  their  roots,  which  is  used 
as  a dye.  This  group  has  been  separated  by  some 
botanists,  and  made  to  constitute  a distinct  order,  under 
the  name  of  Stellate,  a name  particularly  appropriate 
to  them,  from  the  star-like  arrangement  of  their  leaves. 
The  most  important  of  all  of  these  is  Rubia  tinctoria, 
the  roots  of  which  afford  Madder,  a valuable  dye,  and 
possess  the  singular  property  of  imparting  a red  colour 
to  the  bones  of  animals  which  feed  on  them.  Other 
species  of  Rubia,  growing  in  Bengal  and  China,  are 
also  used  as  a dye.  No  British  species  are  of  any  great 
value,  though  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  Galium,  when 
roasted,  are  a good  substitute  for  coffee,  and  the  flowers 
of  Galium  verum  are  used  as  rennet  to  curdle  milk. 
The  most  attractive  British  species  is  Woodruff,  well 
known  for  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves  when  dry. 

1.  Rubia  (Madder). — Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  bell- 
shaped ; stamens  4 ; fruit  a 2-lobed  berry.  (Name,  from 
the  Latin  ruber,  red,  from  the  dye  of  that  colour  afforded 
by  some  species.) 

2.  Galium  (Bed-straw).  — Corolla  wheel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  from  the  Greek  gala,  milk,  for 
curdling  which  some  species  are  used. ) 

3.  AspfRur.A  (Woodruff). — Corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned  by 
the  calyx.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  asper,  rough,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  leaves  of  some  species. ) 

4.  Sherardia  (Field-Madder).  — Corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ; stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Named  in  honour  of  James  Sherard,  an 
eminent  English  botanist.) 

1.  Rubia  (Madder). 

1.  R.  peregrina  (Wild-Madder). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  bushy  places  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  A long  straggling  plant,  many  feet  in  length, 
with  remarkably  rough  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
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uubia  peueoiiIna  ( Wild-Madder ). 


growing  in  whorls  of  4 — G,  glossy  above,  and  recurved 
at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  green,  5-cleft,  and  grow 
in  panicles ; the  berries  remain  attached  to  the  plant 
until  late  in  winter  ; they  are  black,  and  about  as  large 
as  currants. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  Galium  ( Bed-straw ). 
j;.  * Flowers  yellow. 

1.  G.  crucidtum  (Cross-wort). — Leaves  4 in  a whorl, 
soft  and  downy;  jloivers  clustered  in  the  whorls,  upper 
ones  having  pistils  only,  lower,  stamens  only. — Bushy 
hedges,  common  ; well  distinguished  by  its  uniform 
leaves,  and  short  clusters  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  The 
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stems  are  scarcely  branched,  1 — 2 feet  long. — FI.  May, 
June.  Perennial. 

2.  G.  verum  (Yellow  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  8 in 
a whorl,  very  narrow  (almost  thread-like),  grooved  and 
often  downy  below. — Dry  banks,  especially  near  the  sea, 
where  it  forms  a conspicuous  object  with  its  dense  pani- 
cles of  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  Highlanders  use  the 
roots,  in  conjunction  with  alum,  to  dye  red,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plant  as  rennet  to  curdle  milk. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

**  Flowers  ivhite. 
t Fruit  smooth. 

3.  G.  Molliigo  (Hedge  Bed-straw). — Leaves  8 in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  a bristly  point, 
roughish  at  the  edge ; flowers  in  a loose,  spreading 
panicle. — Common  everywhere  in  England,  but  said  to 
be  less  frequent  in  Scotland.  This  and  G.  Aparine  are 
the  most  abundant  species,  and  resemble  one  another  in 
having  long  straggling  stems ; G.  Aparine  has  the 
prickles  pointing  backwards,  and  clings  to  the  dress 
when  touched,  but  in  the  present  species,  the  prickles 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  weak  and  point  forwards. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

4. , G.  palustre  (Water  Bed-straw). — Leaves  4 — 6 in 
a whorl,  oblong,  blunt,  tapering  at  the  base  ; stem  weak, 
straggling,  more  or  less  rough  ; flowers  in  loose,  spread- 
ing panicles. — Watery  places,  common.  Variable  in 
size  and  roughness  ; likely  to  be  confounded  with  the 
following,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  superior  size 
and  blunt  leaves,  which  are  frequently  unequal  in 
length,  especially  in  the  upper  whorls. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

5.  G.  uliginosum  (Rough  Marsh  Bed-straw). — Leaves 
in  a whorl,  narrow,  tapering  at  both  ends,  bristle- 
pointed,  their  edges  as  well  as  the.  angles  of  the  stem 
rough  with  prickles,  which  point  backwards. — Watery 
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places,  common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  the  stem  being 
rarely  more  than  a foot  high,  slender  and  brittle ; 
panicles  of  few  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  G.  saxdtile  (Heath  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  6 
in  a whorl,  inversely  egg-shaped,  pointed ; stem  much 
branched,  smooth,  prostrate  below. — Heathy  places, 
abundant.  A small  species,  with  numerous  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  fringed  with  a few  prickles,  which  point 
forwards.  This  and  G.  venim  are  the  only  British 
species  which  can  ho  called  ornamental. — FI.  June — 
August.  Perennial. 

* Besides  the  above,  seven  or  eight  other  species 
belonging  to  this  group  have  been  described  by  British 
botanists ; they  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  with 
the  exception  of  G.  tricorne,  which  is  tolerably  common 
in  some  of  the  English  counties,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  about  a foot  long, 
and  rough,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  prickles  pointing 
backwards  ; the  flowers  grow  in  threes,  and  the  fruit  is 
refloxed. 

ft  Fruit  rough. 

7.  G.  Aparine  (Goose  Grass,  Cleavers). — Leaves  6 — 8 
in  a whorl,  very  rough  with  prickles  pointing  back- 
wards ; flowers  2 — 3 together,  axillary ; fruit  rough 
with  hooked  prickles. — Hedges,  exceedingly  common. 
Well  distinguished  by  its  rough  stems  and  leaves,  which 
cling  to  the  fingers  when  touched.  The  globular  seed- 
vessels  are  also  very  tenacious,  and  disperse  themselves 
by  clinging  to  the  coat  of  any  animal  that  touches  them  ; 
hence  they  derive  their  popular  name  of  cleavers.  The 
whole  plant,  when  green,  is  greedily  devoured  by  geese. 
The  seeds,  it  is  said,  have  been  used  as  a substitute  for 
Coffee. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

8.  G.  boredle  (Cross-leaved  Bed-straw). — Leaves  4 in 
a whorl,  3-nerved,  smooth  ; stem  erect ; fruit  rough  with 
hooked  prickles. — Damp  rocky  places  hi  the  North. 
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gAlium  aparInS  ( Goose-Grass ). 


Well  distinguished  by  its  cruciform,  smooth  leaves,  and 
prickly  fruit. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  AsiArula  {Woodruff). 

1.  A.  odordta  (Sweet  Woodruff). — Leaves  about  8 in 
a whorl ; flowers  in  stalked,  terminal  panicles ; fruit 
rough  with  bristles. — Moist  woods,  common.  A de- 
servedly favourite  plant,  not  so  much  for  its  regularly 
whorled,  bright  green  leaves  and  pretty  snow-white 
flowers,  as  for  its  agreeable  perfume  when  dry,  which 
resembles  that  of  new  hay.  When  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  leaves  merely  for  their  scent,  the  stem  should 
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aspjJrula  odorata  (tiwcct  Woodruff). 


be  cut  through  just  above  and  below  a joint,  and 
the  leaves  pressed  in  such  a way  as  not  to  destroy  their 
star-like  arrangement. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Gynanchica  (Squinancy-wort). — Leaves  4 in  a 
whorl,  linear,  uppermost  very  unequal. — Dry  pastures, 
especially  on  a chalky  or  limestone  soil,  not  common. 
A small  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  tufts  of 
lilac  or  whitish  flowers.  It  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  formerly  used  as  a remedy  for  the  squi- 
nancy,  or  quinsy. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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sheuardia  arvensis  (Field  Madder). 

4.  Sherardia  ( Field  Madder ). 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Field  Madder).  A small  plant,  with 
branched  spreading  stems,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  in 
whorls  of  about  6 each,  and  minute  bluish  pink  flowers, 
which  form  a small  umbel  in  the  bosom  of  the  terminal 
leaves. — Abundant  in  cultivated  land. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 


Ord.  XLIY. — VALEBIANACEJE. — The  Valerian 

Tribe. 

Calyx  superior,  finally  becoming  a border,  or  pappus, 
to  the  fruit ; corolla  tubular,  3 — G-lobed,  sometimes 
irregular  and  spurred  at  the  base  ; stamens  1 — 5,  in- 
serted into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; ovary  with  1 — 3 
cells  ; fruit  dry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  not  bursting, 
1-seeded,  two  of  the  cells  being  empty. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  often  strong-scented  or 
aromatic,  inhabiting  temperate  countries,  especially  the 
north  of  India,  Europe,  and  South  America.  Many  of 
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the  plants  in  this  order  possess  properties  worthy  of 
notice,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  Valeriana 
J atamansi,  the  Spikenard  of  Scripture,  and  the  Nardus 
of  the  ancient  classical  authors.  It  grows  on  the  hills 
of  Butan,  in  India,  where  it  is  called  Dsli atamansi.  The 
root  leaves,  shooting  up  from  the  ground,  and  surround- 
ing the  young  stem,  are  torn  up,  along  with  a part  of  the 
root,  and  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial 
heat,  are  sold  as  a drug.  Two  merchants  of  Butan,  of 
whom  Sir  W.  Jones  caused  inquiries  to  he  made,  related, 
that  the  plant  shoots  up  straight  from  the  earth,  and  that 
it  is  then,  as  to  colour,  like  a green  car  of  wheat ; that  its 
fragrance  is  pleasant,  even  while  it  is  green,  hut  that 
its  odorous  quality  is  much  strengthened  by  merely  dry- 
ing the  plant ; that  it  grows  in  Butan  on  hills,  and  even 
on  plains  in  many  places  ; and  that  in  that  country  it 
is  gathered  and  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
ancient  times,  this  drug  was  convoyed  by  way  of  Arabia 
to  southern  Asia,  and  thus  it  reached  the  Hebrews. 
Judas  valued  the  box  of  ointment  with  which  Mary 
anointed  our  blessed  Lord’s  feet  at  two  hundred  denarii 
(Gl.  9s.  2d.).  By  the  Romans,  it  was  considered  so  pre- 
cious, that  the  poet  Horace  promises  to  Virgil  a whole 
cadus,  or  about  three  dozen  modern  bottles  of  wine,  for  a 
small  onyx-box  full  of  spikenard.  It  was  a Roman 
custom,  in  festive  banquets,  not  only  to  crown  the  guests 
with  ilowers,  hut  also  to  anoint  them  with  spikenard. 
Eastern  nations  procure  from  the  mountains  of  Austria 
the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  V.  Saliunea  to  perfume  their 
baths.  Their  roots  are  grubbed  up  with  danger  and 
difficulty  by  the  peasants  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  from 
rocks  on  the  borders  of  eternal  snow  ; they  are  then  tied 
in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a very  low  price  to  merchants, 
who  send  them  by  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
where  they  are  retailed  at  a great  profit,  and  passed  on- 
wards to  the  nations  of  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  seeds 
of  Gentranthus  ruber  (Red  Valerian)  were  used  in 
former  times  in  the  process  of  embalming  the  dead  ; 
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and  some,  thus  employed  in  the  12th  century,  on  being 
removed  from  the  cere-cloth  in  the  present  century  and 
planted,  have  vegetated.  The  roots  of  our  common 
Valerian,  V.  officinalis,  are  still  used  in  medicine  ; their 
effect  on  cats  is  very  remarkable,  producing  a kind  of 
intoxication.  The  young  leaves  of  Feclia  olitoria 
(Lamb’s  Lettuce)  are  eaten  as  salad,  and  those  of 
Centranthus  ruber  (Red  Valerian)  are,  in  Sicily,  eaten  in 
the  same  way. 

1.  Centranthus  (Spur  Valerian). — Corolla  5-cleft, 
spurred  at  the  base  ; stamen  1 ; fruit  crowned  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  “Spur- 
flower.”) 

2.  Valeriana  (Valerian). — Corolla  5 -cleft,  bulged  at 
the  base  ; stamens  3 ; fruit  crowned  with  a feathery 
pappus.  (Name  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  be  powerful, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.) 

3.  Fedia  (Corn-salad). — Corolla  5-cleft,  bulged  at 
the  base ; stamens  3 ; fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
(Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Centranthus  (Spur  Valerian ). 

1.  V.  rubra  (Red  Spur  Valerian). — Corolla  spurred  at 
the  base  ; stamen  1 ; leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed.  Not  4 
native  plant,  but  nevertheless  very  common  in  lime- 
stone quarries  and  chalk-pits,  as  well  as  on  old  garden 
walls.  The  stems  are  1 — 2 feet  high  ; the  leaves  large, 
smooth,  and  glaucous;  the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  grow 
in  terminal  bunches.  A white  variety  is  not  uncommon. 
— FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  Valeriana  (Valerian). 

1.  V.  dioica  (Small  Marsh  Valerian). — Stamens  and 
pistils  on  different  plants  : corolla  bulged  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  3 ; root  leaves  egg-shaped,  stalked  ; stem  leaves 
pinnatifid,  with  a large  terminal  lobe. — Marshy  ground, 
not  unlrequent.  Growing  about  a foot  high,  quite  erect, 
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CJ3NTRANTH0S  ruber  ( Red  Spur  Valerian). 


and  nnbranclied,  with  a terminal  corymb  of  light 
pink  flowers.  The  flowers  which  bear  stamens  are  the 
largest. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

2.  V.  officindlis  (Great  Wild  Valerian). — Corolla 
bulged  at  the  base  ; stamens  3 ; leaves  pinnate. — Much 
taller  and  stouter  than  the  last,  but  resembling  it  in 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  colour  and  smell  of  the  flowers. 
This  is  the  species  of  which  the  roots  are  used  in  medi- 
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cine,  and  of  which,  cats  are  so  fond  \ rats  also  are  said 
to  be  attracted  by  their-  smell.— FL  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 


f£dia  olltcSria  (Common  Corn  Salad,  Lamb’s  Lettuce). 


3.  F£dia  ( Corn  Salad). 

1.  F.  olitoria  (Common  Corn  Salad,  Lamb’s  Lettuce). 
— Leaves  long  and  narrow,  wider  towards  the  end,  a 
little  toothed  near  the  base  : J lowers  in  leafy  heads  ; 
capsule  inflated,  crowned  by  the  3 calyx  teeth. — Culti- 
vated ground,  abundant.  A small  plant  4 — 8 inches 
high,  with  tender  bright  green  leaves,  stems  repeatedly 
2-forked,  and  terminal  leafy  heads  of  very  minute 
flowers,  which  resemble  white  glass.  It  is  sometimes 
cultivated  as  a salad. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 
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2.  F.  dentdta  (Toothed  Corn-salad). — Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  nrncli  toothed  towards  the  base  \ flowers  in 
corymbs,  with  a solitary  sessile  one  in  the  forks  of  the 
stem ; capsule  not  inflated,  crowned  by  the  4-tootlied 
calyx. — Cultivated  ground,  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  but  not  general  elsewhere.  Taller  than  the 
last,  and  of  a more  rigid  habit. — El.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

* Two  or  three  other  species  of  Fedia  have  been 
described  by  British  botanists  ; these  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  differ  slightly  from  the  preceding,  principally 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 


Ord.  XLY. — 1)1  PS  ACE/E. — The  Teazel  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  surrounded  by  several 
more  or  less  rigid,  calyx-like  bracts ; corolla  tubular, 
with  4 — 5 unequal  lobes  ; stamens  4,  the  anthers  not 
united  ; style  1 ; stigma  not  cleft  • fruit  dry,  1 -seeded, 
crowned  by  the  pappus-like  calyx  ; flowers  in  heads. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  and 
possessing  no  remarkable  properties.  Dipsacus  Fullo- 
num  is  the  Clothiers’  Teazel,  a plant  with  large  heads 
of  flowers,  which  are  imbedded  in  stiff,  hooked  bracts. 
These  heads  are  set  in  frames  and  used  in  the  dressing 
of  broad-cloth,  the  hooks  catching  up  and  removing  all 
loose  particles  of  wool,  hut  giving  way  when  held  fast 
by  the  substance  of  the  cloth.  This  is  almost  the  only 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  which  it  lias  been 
found  impossible  to  execute  by  machinery  ; for  although 
various  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  none  has  proved, 
on  trial,  exactly  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

1.  Dipsacus  (Teazel). — Heads  with  numerous  general 
bracts  at  the  base ; outer  calyx  forming  a thickened 
margin  to  the  fruit ; inner,  cup-shaped,  entire  ; recep- 
tacle bristling  with  rigid  awns  ; fruit  with  four  sides. 
(Name  ; the  leaves  are  united  at  their  base,  so  as  to 
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form,  round  the  stem,  a hollow,  in  which  water  col- 
lects ; hence  the  plant  was  called  dipsacus,  or  thirsty, 
from  the  Greek  dipsao,  to  thirst.) 

2.  Scabiosa  (Scabious). — Heads,  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base ; outer  calyx  membranaceous 
and  plaited ; inner  of  5 bristles ; receptacle  scaly  ; fruit 
nearly  cylindrical.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  scabies,  the 
leprosy,  for  which  disease  some  of  the  species  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a remedy.) 

3.  Ivxautia  (Field  Scabious). — Heads  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base  ; outer  calyx  minute,  with 
4 small  teeth  ; inner  cup-shaped ; receptacle  hairy ; 
fruit  4-sided.  (Name  in  honour  of  Christopher  Knaut, 
a Saxon  botanist.) 

1.  Dipsacus  [Teazel). 

1.  D.  sylvestris  (Wild  Teazel). — Leaves  opposite, 
united  at  the  base,  and  forming  a cup  ; bristles  of  the 
receptacle  not  hooked. — Waste  places,  common.  A stout 
herbaceous  plant,  3 — G feet  high,  with  an  erect  prickly 
stem,  large  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  prickly 
underneath  and  united  at  the  base,  and  often  contain 
water.  The  flowers  grow  in  large,  conical,  bristly  heads, 
the  terminal  bristles  being  generally  the  longest.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  light  purple,  and  expand  in 
irregular  patches  on  the  head. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 

2.  D.  pilosus  (Small  Teazel). — Leaves  stalked,  with  a 
small  leaflet  at  the  base  on  each  side. — Moist  shady 
places,  not  common.  Smaller  than  the  last  in  all  its 
parts,  and  having  more  the  habit  of  a Scabious  than  of 
a Teazel.  The  flowers  arc  white,  and  grow  in  small, 
nearly  globose,  bristly  heads  ; the  whole  plant  is  rough 
with  bristles. — FI.  August,  September.  Biennial. 

* D.  Fullonum  (Fullers’  Teazel)  differs  from  D.  syl- 
vestris in  having  the  bristles  of  the  receptacle  hooked ) it 
is  not  considered  a British  plant,  though  occasionally 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloth  districts. 
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dIphacus  sylvestris  (Wild  Teazel). 


2.  Soabiosa  (Scabious). 

1.  S.  succisa  (Premorse  Scabious). — Corolla  4-cleft, 
nearly  regular ; heads  nearly  globose ; leaves  oblong, 
entire. — Heaths  and  pastures,  common.  A slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  with  a hairy  stem,  few  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  purplish  blue  flowers.  The  root  is  solid 
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and  abrupt,  as  if  bitten  off  (premorse). — FI.  July — 
October.  Perennial. 


scabicJsa  succIsa  ( Premorse  Scabious). 


2.  S.  columbaria  (Small  Scabious). — Corolla  5-cleft, 
the  outer  flowers  longest  ; heads  nearly  globose  ; root 
leaves  oblong,  variously  cut;  upper  pinnatifid. — Pastures 
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on  a chalky  soil,  not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished 
from  the  Inst  by  its  radiate  flowers  and  cut  leaves.  The 
foliage  is  of  a much  lighter  hue,  and  the  flowers  lilac 
rather  than  purple. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


KNAUTIA  ARVENSIS  (Field  ScabiOUS). 


3.  Knautia  ( Field  Scabious). 

1.  K.  arvensis  (Field  Scabious). — Root  leaves  simple  ; 
upper  pinnatifid  ; inner  calyx  with  a fringe  of  8—16 
teeth  ; heads  convex. — Corn-fields  and  way-sides,  com- 
mon. A tall  bristly  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  not  much 
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branched,  bearing  several  large  handsome  heads  of 
lilac  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  are  regularly  cleft,  the 
outer  larger,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  radiate. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Scabiosa  arvensis. — II.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XLYI. — COMPOSITIVE. — Compound  Flowers. 

This  extensive  and  well-marked  Order  derives  its 
name  from  having  its  flowers  compounded,  as  it  were, 
of  numerous  smaller  ones  called  florets,  which  are  in- 
closed within  a calyx-like  assemblage  of  bracts,  termed 
an  involucre.  These  bracts,  usually  called  scales,  often 
overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a house  ( imbrex ) ; 
hence  they  are  said  to  be  imbricated.  The  flowers  vary 
greatly  in  shape,  but  the  following  description  will  be 
found  to  include  all  the  British  species.  Calyx  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and  becoming  a pappus,  that 
is,  either  a chaffy  margin  of  the  fruit,  or  a tuft  or  ring 
of  bristles,  hairs,  or  feathery  down ; corolla  of  one  petal, 
either  tubular,  or  strap-shaped ; stamens  5,  united  by 
their  anthers  (syngenesious) ; ovary  inferior,  1 to  each 
style,  1 -celled ; style  simple,  with  a simple  or  2-cleft 
stigma,  sheathed  by  the  tube  of  anthers  ; fruit  a solitary 
erect  seed,  crowned  by  the  pappus,  which  is  sometimes 
merely  a chaffy  margin,  but  more  frequently  an  assem- 
blage of  simple,  or  serrated  or  feathery  hairs,  sometimes 
elevated  on  a stalk.  For  convenience  of  reference,  this 
Order  is  divided  into  several  Groups  : I.  Cichoraceve 
{Chicory  group).  In  this,  all  the  florets  are  strap- 
shaped and  perfect ; that  is,  each  contains  5 stamens 
and  a pistil  The  prevailing  colour  of  British  species 
is  yellow,  as  the  Dandelion ; but  Salsafy  (Tragopdgon 
porrifolius)  and  Alpine  Sow-Thistle  {Sonchus  alpinus) 
have  purple  flowers  ; Chicory,  blue.  In  II.  Cynaroce- 
PHALiE  {Thistle  Group)  the  florets  form  a convex  head, 
and  are  all  tubular  and  perfect,  except  in  Centaurea , 
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where  the  outer  florets,  which  are  larger  than  the  inner, 
are  destitute  both  of  stamens  and  pistils  ; the  stigma  is 
jointed  on  the  style.  The  flowers  are  purple,  with  a 
tendency  to  vary  into  white  ; hut  in  Carline-Thistle 
( Carlina ) they  are  brownish  yellow ; in  Corn-flower 
(Centaurea  Cyanus ) bright  blue.  In  III.  Tubiflor/e 
( Tansy  Group)  all  the  florets  are  tubular  and  perfect, 
and  form  a flat  head ; the  style  passes  into  the  stigma 
without  a joint ; the  floivers  arc  mostly  yellow ; but 
Hemp-Agrimony  ( Eupatorium  canndbinum ) has  lilac 
flowers  ; Butter-bur  ( Petasites  vulgaris ) pale  flesh- 
coloured,  and  in  most  species  of  Artemisia,  Gnaplidlium, 
and  Fildgo,  the  colour  is  determined  rather  by  the  invo- 
lucre than  the  florets.  In  IV.  Badiatve  ( Daisy  Group) 
the  florets  arc  of  two  kinds  ; those  of  the  centre,  or  disk, 
being  tubular  and  perfect,  those  of  the  margin,  or  ray, 
strap-shaped,  and  having  pistils  only.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  disk  is  yellow,  Yarrow  ( Achillea ) being 
the  only  exception,  in  which  all  the  florets  are  white  ; 
the  ray  is  either  of  the  same  colour,  as  in  Colt’s-foot 
( Tussildgo),  Golden-rod  (Soliddgo),  Bag- wort  and  Flea- 
wort  ( Senecio ),  Leopard’ s-Bane  (Doronicum),  Elecampane 
(tnula),  Flea-bane  (Pulicaria),  Corn-Marigold  (Chrys- 
anthemum segetum),  and  Ox-eye  Chamomile  (Antlie- 
mis  tinctoria ) ; white,  as  in  Daisy  (Beilis),  Feverfew 
and  Mayweed  (Matricaria),  Ox-eye  (Chrysanthemum 
Leucdnthemum),  and  several  species  of  Chamomile 
(Anthemis) ; or  purple,  as  in  Starwort  (Aster),  and 
Erigeron.  In  Groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris)  the  ray  is 
never  perfected. 

The  limits  of  the  Order  Composite  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Linnean  Class  Syngenesia  ; but 
the  number  of  plants  belonging  to  it  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  plants  known  to  Linnaeus,  so  extensive  have 
been  the  researches  in  Botany  since  his  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  the  number  of  genera  alone  amounts  to 
1,005  ; of  species  to  9,000  ; the  whole  number  of  plants 
known  to  Linmeus  being  but  8,500.  It  is  supposed 
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that  the  compound  flowers  constitute  about  one-tenth  of 
all  described  plants  ; their  properties  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  according 
to  any  fixed  rule.  The  Chicory  Group  are,  however,  most 
abundant  in  cold  regions,  the  Daisy  Group  in  hot 
climates.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  cold  and 
temperate  regions,  the  Composite  are  mostly  herbaceous ; 
but  as  we  approach  the  ecpiator  they  become  shrubs,  or 
even  trees.  The  variety  of  properties  which  they  pos- 
sess is  not  proportionate  to  the  immense  number  of 
species.  Bitterness,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  is  a 
characteristic  of  nearly  all,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
astringency,  and  many  possess  tonic  or  narcotic  proper- 
ties. Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  cultivated  as  a salad,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are 
roasted  and  mixed  until  ground  coffee.  The  flavour  is 
agreeable,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  less  palatable  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  wdiolesome  roots,  procurable  at  a less 
cost,  are  often  substituted  for  it.  From  the  leaves  a 
blue  dye  may  be  obtained.  Endive  is  another  species 
of  Chicory  ( Cichorium  Endivici),  the  blanched  leaves  of 
w hich  afford  a common  winter  salad.  The  common  Dan- 
delion (a  corruption  of  Dent-de-lion,  “Lion's  tooth,”)  sup- 
plies an  extract  Avhich  is  said  to  have  valuable  medicinal 
properties ; its  roots  are  also  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 
Lettuces  afford  a wholesome  salad,  as  w'ell  as  an  extract, 
the  properties  of  which  resemble  those  of  opium.  The 
roots  of  Scorzonera' , and  Tragopogon  porrifolius  (Car- 
doons)  are  esculent,  but  almost  groAvn  out  of  use. 
These  all  belong  to  the  Chicory  Group. 

Among  the  Thistle  Group  avc  have  the  Artichoke 
( Cynara  Scdlynius),  the  young  involucres  and  recep- 
tacles of  Avhich  are  edible  ; tire  Burdock  (Arctium),  the 
root  of  Avhich  is  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism  ; and 
the  Carline  Thistle,  Avhich  Avas  anciently  used  in  magi- 
cal incantations.  In  the  third  Group,  Wornrwood 
( Artemisin ) is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness. 
One  species  (A.  Abrotanum)  is  the  Southernwood  of  gar- 
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dens,  a fragrant  shrub,  used  on  the  Continent  in  making 
beer  ; A.  Dracunculus,  the  Tarragon  of  gardeners,  is 
used  for  giving  an  agreeable  flavour  to  vinegar.  Some 
species  of  Eupatdrium  have  the  reputed  power  of  heal- 
ing tire  bites  of  venomoirs  animals ; and  E.  glutinosum 
is  said  to  he  the  plant  which,  under  the  name  of  Matico, 
is  extensively  used  as  a styptic.  It  is  a shrubby  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Andes,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
soldier,  nicknamed  “Matico”  (Little  Matthew),  who, 
having  been  wounded  in  battle,  accidentally  applied  the 
loaves  of  this  plant  to  his  wound,  which  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  To  the  RadiAt/E 
belong  the  gorgeous  Dahlia,  so  called,  from  Dr.  Dahl, 
who  introduced  it;  and  the  “wee”  Daisy,  or  Day’s-eye, 
which  opens  only  in  sunny  weather,  and  peeps  up 
through  the  grass  as  if  it  were  an  eye  indeed.  The  genus 
Helianthus  contains  the  Sun-flower  (//.  annuus ),  and 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  ( II.  tuberosus) ; “Jerusalem” 
being  a corruption  of  an  Italian  word  (jjirasole)  of  the 
same  meaning  as  Sun-flower,  tiro  name  Artichoke 
being  given  to  mark  the  similarity  of  flavour  in  its 
roots  with  that  of  the  true  Artichoke  mentioned  above. 
It  rarely  flowers  in  England,  but  produces  abundance  of 
tubers,  which  hold  a high  rank  among  esculent  vege- 
tables. It  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  productiveness, 
but  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  grows  in  any  soil. 
Its  roots  are  sometimes  made  into  a dish,  which,  by  an 
absurd  piece  of  pedantry,  is  called  “Palestine  soup.” 
Chamomile  and  Feverfew  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  especially  the  former.  Coltsfoot  and  Ele- 
campane are  useful  in  pectoral  complaints  ; the  flowers 
of  Marigold  are  used  to  adulterate  saffron  ; the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  fleas ; the  yellow  Ox- 
eye  affords  a yellow  dye,  and  the  petals  of  the  Dahlia  a 
beautiful  carmine. 
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I.  Ciciiorace.e. — Chicory  Group. 

All  the  florets  strap-shaped,  having  stamens  and  pistils 

II.  CyxarocOpual/e. — Thistle  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  (except  in  Centaur^a,  in  which  the  outer  florets 
are  larger,  and  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils,)  and 
forming  a convex  head  ; style  jointed  below  the  stigma. 

III.  T ubiflor.-e. — Tansy  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  forming  a flat  head  ; style  not  jointed  below 
the  stigma. 


1\ . RadiaTjE. — Daisy  Group. 

Central  florets  tubular,  5 -cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils  , outer  florets  strap-shaped,  forming  a ray,  and 
furnished  with  pistils  only.  ( Senecio  vulgaris,  Common 
Groundsel,  has  no  rays.) 

I.  ClCHORACEiE. — Chicory  Group. 

1 . I ragopogon  (Goat’s-beard). — Involucre  simple,  of 
8 — 10  long  scales,  united  below  ; receptacle  dotted  ; 
fruit  rough,  with  longitudinal  ridges,  tapering  into  a 
long  beak  ; pappus  feathery,  with  the  down  interwoven, 
concave  above.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  a goafs 
beard,. ) 

2.  IIelminthia  (Ox-tongue). — Involucre  of  about  8 
equal  scales,  surrounded  by  3 — 5 leaf-like,  loose  bracts  ; 
receptacle  dotted  ; fruit  rough,  with  transverse  wrinkles, 
rounded  at  the  end  and  beaked  ; pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  helmins,  helminthos,  a worm 
from  the  form  of  the  fruit.) 
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3.  Picris. — Involucre  of  1 row  of  equal,  upright  scales, 
with  several  small  spreading  ones  at  the  base ; receptacle 
lightly  dotted  ; fruit  rough,  with  transverse  ridges,  not 
beaked  ; pappus  of  two  rows,  the  inner  only  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek picros,  hitter.) 

4.  Apargia  (Hawk-bit). — Involucre  unequally  imbri- 
cated, with  the  outer  scales  smaller,  black,  and  hairy,  in 
several  rows  ; receptacle  lightly  dotted  ; fruit  tapering 
to  a point ; pappus  of  1 row,  feathery.  (Name  of  un- 
certain origin.) 

5.  Tiikincia. — Involucre  of  1 row,  with  a few  scales 
at  the  base  ; receptacle  lightly  dotted  ; fruit  of  the  outer 
florets  scarcely  beaked  ; pappus  a chaffy  fringed  crown  ; 
fruit  of  the  inner  florets  beaked ; pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  thrincos,  a battlement,  from  the 
form  of  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.) 

0.  Uvpoch.kris  (Cat’s-ear). — Involucre  oblong,  imbri- 
cated ; receptacle  chaffy ; fruit  rough,  often  beaked  ; 
pappus  feathery,  often  with  a row  of  short  bristles 
outside.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  its  fitness  for 
hogs.) 

7.  Lactuca  (Lettuce). — Involucre  oblong,  imbricated, 
its  scales  membranous  at  the  margin,  containing  butfcAv 
flowers  ; receptacle  naked ; fruit  flattened,  beaked ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  lac,  milk,  which  the  juice 
resembles  in  colour.) 

8.  Sonchus  (Sow-thistle). — Involucre  imbricated, 
with  2 or  3 rows  of  unequal  scales,  swollen  at  the  base  ; 
receptacle  naked;  fruit  flattened,  transversely  wrinkled, 
not  beaked  ; pappus  hairy.  (Name  in  Greek,  bearing 
allusion  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  stems.) 

9.  C rep  is  (Hawlc’s-beard). — Involucre  double,  inner 
of  1 row,  outer  of  short,  loose  scales  ; receptacle  naked ; 
fruit  not  flattened,  furrowed,  tapering  upwards  ; pappus, 
a tuft  of  soft,  white  down.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a slipper,  but  why  given  to  this  plant  is  not  known.) 

10.  Hieracium  (Hawk- weed). — Involucre  imbricated, 
with  numerous  oblong  scales  ; receptacle  dotted  ; fruit 
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angular,  furrowed,  abrupt,  with  a toothed  margin  at  the 
top  ; pappus  bristly,  sessile,  not  white.  (Name  from 
the  Greek,  hierax,  a hawk,  because  that  bird  was  sup- 
posed to  use  the  plant  to  strengthen  its  sight.) 

11.  Leontodon  (Dandelion). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  numerous  scales,  the  outermost  of  which  are  loose, 
and  often  reflexed  ; receptacle  dotted ; fruit  slightly 
flattened,  rough,  bearing  a long  and  very  slender  beak  ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  leon,  a lion,  and 
odous,  odontos,  a tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  lobes  of  the 
leaves. ) 

12.  Laps  an  a (Nipple-wort). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  erect  scales,  with  4 — 5 small  ones  at  the  base,  con- 
taining but  few  flowers  ; receptacle  naked ; fruit  flat- 
tened, furrowed  ; pappus  0.  (Name  of  Greek  origin. ) 

13.  Cichorium  (Chicory). — Involucre  in  2 rows,  inner 
of  8 seales,  which  bend  back  after  flowering  ; outer  of 
5 smaller  loose  scales  ; receptacle  naked,  or  slightly 
hairy  ; fruit  thick  above,  tapering  downwards  ; pappus 
a double  row  of  small  chaffy  scales.  (Name  of  Arabic 
origin.) 


II.  Cynaroc£phaL/E. — Thistle  Group. 

14.  Arctium  (Burdock). — Involucre  globose,  scales 
ending  in  hooked  points  ; receptacle  chaffy ; fruit  oblong, 
4-sided  ; pappus  short.  (Name  from  the  Greek  arctos, 
a bear,  from  the  roughness  of  the  heads  of  flowers.) 

15.  Serr.'vtula  (Saw-wort). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants;  involucre  imbricated,  scales  not  prickly  ; 
receptacle  chaffy  or  bristly  ; fruit  flattened,  not  beaked  ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Latin  serrula,  a little 
saw,  the  leaves  being  finely  serrated.) 

16.  Saussurea.  — Involucre  imbricated,  scales  not 
prickly  ; anthers  bristly  at  the  base  ; receptacle  chaffy  ; 
pappus  double,  outer  bristly,  inner  longer,  feathery. 
(Named  in  honour  of  the  two  Saussures,  eminent 
botanists.) 
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17.  Carduus  (Thistle). — Involucre  swollen  below, 
imbricated  with  thorn-like  scales  ; receptacle  bristly ; 
pappus  hairy,  united  by  a ring  at  the  base,  and  soon 
falling  off.  (The  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume-Thistle). — Resembling  Carduus, 
except  that  the  pappus  is  feathery.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cnizo,  to  prick.) 

19.  Onopordium  (Cotton-Thistle); — Receptacle  honey- 
combed ; fruit  4-angled ; pappus  hairy,  rough ; in 
other  respects  resembling  Carduus.  (Name  of  Greek 
origin.) 

20.  Caruna  (Carline-Thistle). — Resembling  Cnicus, 
except  that  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  are  chaffy 
and  coloured,  and  spread  like  a ray.  (Name,  the  same 
as  Carolina,  from  a tradition  that  the  root  of  one  species, 
C.  acaulis,  was  shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne  as  a 
remedy  for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army.) 

21.  CentaurIsa  (Knapweed,  Blue-bottle,  &c.) — Invo- 
lucre imbricated  ; receptacle  bristly ; pappus  hairy,  or 
0 ; outer  florets  large,  irregular,  destitute  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  (Name  from  the  Centaur  Chiron , who  is 
fabled  to  have  healed  wounds  with  it.) 


III.  TubifloRvE. — Tansy  Group. 

22.  Ripens  (Bur- Marigold). — Fruit  crowned  with  2 
or  3 erect  rigid  bristles,  which  are  rough  with  minute 
teeth  pointing  downwards.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
bis,  double,  and  dens,  a tooth,  from  the  structure  of  the 
fruit.) 

23.  Eupatorium  (Hemp-Agrimony).  — Heads  few 
flowered ; involucre  imbricated,  oblong ; receptacle 
naked  ; styles  much  longer  them  the  florets.  (Name 
from  Mithriddtes  Eupator , who  is.  said  to  have  brought 
the  plant  into  use.) 

24.  Chrysocoma  (Goldylocks). — Involucre  a single 
row  of  loosely  spreading  scales ; receptacle  honey-combed ; 
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fruit  flattened,  silky;  pa ppus  hairy,^  rough.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  chrysos,  gold,  and  come , hair.) 

25.  Diotis  (Cotton-weed). — Pappus  0 ; corolla  with 
two  ears  at  the  hase,  which  remain  and  crown  the  fruit. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  dis,  double,  and  ous,  utos,  an  ear, 
from  the  structure  of  the  fruit.) 

26.  TanacCtum  (Tansy). — Involucre  cup-shaped,  im- 
bricated ; receptacle  naked  ; fruit  crowned  with  a chaffy 
border.  (Name  altered  from  the  Greek  athanaton,  ever- 
lasting.) 

27.  Artemisia  (Wormwood). — Pappus  0;  involucre 
roundish,  imbricated,  containing  but  few  flowers. 
(Named  after  Artemis,  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks.) 

28.  Antexnaria  (Everlasting). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants ; pappus  hairy,  that  of  the  barren 
flowers  thickened  or  feathery  upwards ; involucre 
coloured,  rigid.  (Name  from  the  antennae  of  an  insect, 
which  the  pappus  of  the  barren  flower  resembles). 

29.  Gnaphalium  (Cudweed). — Involucre  roundish, 
dry,  imbricated,  often  coloured ; receptacle  naked ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Greek  gnaphdlion,  soft 
down,  with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.) 

30.  Filago. — Involucre  tapering  upwards,  imbricated, 
of  a few  long  pointed  scales ; receptacle  chaffy  in  the 
circumference  ; pappus  hairy ; florets  few,  the  outer 
ones  bearing  pistils  only.  (Name  from  the  Latin  filum, 
a thread,  the  whole  plant  being  clothed  with  white 
thread-like  hairs,  or  down.) 

31.  Petasites  (Butter-Bur). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  narrow  scales  ; receptacle  naked  ; stamens  and  pistils, 
for  the  most  part,  on  different  plants.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  petasos,  a covering  for  the  head,  from  the  large 
size  of  the  leaves.) 

IY.  Badiat.e. — Daisy  Group. 

32.  TussilAgo  (Colt’s-foot). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  narrow  scales ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  of  the  ray 
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narrow,  in  several  rows ; of  tlie  disk  few,  all  yellow. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  tussis,  a cough,  from  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied.) 

33.  Erigeron  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  narrow  scales  ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  of  the  ray 
in  many  rows,  very  narrow,  different  in  colour  from 
those  of  the  disk.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  growing 
old  at  an  early  season,  from  the  early  appearance  of  the 
grey  seed-down. ) 

34.  Aster  (Starwort). — Involucre  imbricated,  a few 
scales  on  the  flower-stalk  ; receptacle  naked,  honey- 
combed ; florets  of  the  ray  in  1 row,  purple  ; of  the  disk 
yellow  ; pappus  hairy,  in  many  rows.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  aster,  a star.) 

35.  Sou  dago  (Golden-rod). — Involucre  and  receptacle 
as  in  Aster  ; florets  all  yellow  ; pdjppus  hairy,  in  1 row. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  solidare,  to  unite,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  qualities  of  healing  wounds.) 

36.  SenAcio  (Ragwort,  Groundsel  and  Flea-bane). — 
Involucre  imbricated,  oblong  or  conical,  a few  smaller 
scales  at  the  base  ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  all  yellow, 
the  outer  in  S.  vulgaris  wanting.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
sen  ex,  an  old  man,  from  the  grey  seed-down.) 

37.  Doronicum  (Leopard’s-bano). — Involucre  cup- 
shaped, scales  equal,  in  2 rows;  florets  all  yellow; 
pappus  hairy,  wanting  in  the  florets  of  the  ray.  (Name, 
of  uncertain  etymology.) 

38.  Inula  (Elecampane). — Involucre  imbricated,  in 
many  rows  ; receptacle  naked ; florets  all  yellow  ; anthers 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base  ; pappus  hairy,  in  1 row. 
(Name  probably  a corruption  of  Ilelenula,  Little  Helen.) 

39.  Pulicaria  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  loosely  imbri- 
cated, in  few  rows  ; pappus  in  2 raws,  outer  one  short, 
cup-shaped,  toothed,  inner  hairy,  in  other  respects  like 
Inula.  (Name  from  the  Latin  pulex,  a flea,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  driven  away  by  its  powerful  smell.) 

40.  Bellis  (Daisy). — Involucre  of  2 rows  of  equal 
blunt  scales ; receptacle  conical ; outer  florets  white, 
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inner  yellow  ; pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Latin  bellus, 
pretty. ) 

41.  Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye). — Involucre  nearly  flat, 
the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ; receptacle , 
naked ; pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Greek  chrysos , 
gold,  and  anthos,  a flower.) 

42.  Matricaria  (Wild  Chamomile). — Involucre  cup- 
shaped  or  nearly  flat,  the  scales  imbricated  ; receptacle 
conical,  naked  ; florets  of  the  ray  white,  of  the  disk 
yellow ; pappus  0.  (Name  from  some  supposed  medi- 
cinal virtues.) 

43.  Anthemis  (Chamomile). — Involucre  cup-shaped, 
or  nearly  flat,  the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ; 
receptacle  convex,  chaffy  ; pappus  0,  or  a narrow  chatty 
border.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos , a flower,  from 
the  value  of  its  blossoms  as  a medicine.) 

44.  Achillea  (Yarrow). — Involucre  egg-shaped  or 
oblong,  imbricated  ; receptacle  flat,  chaffy  ; florets  all  ot 
one  colour,  those  of  the  ray  5 — 10,  broad  ; pappus  0. 
(Named  after  Achilles.) 

I.  CichorAce.-e. — Chicory  Group. 

1.  Tragopogon  ( Goat's-heard ). 

1.  T.  pratensis  (Yellow  Goat’s-beard).  — Involucre 
about  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  corolla  ; leaves 
broad  at  the  base,  very  long,  tapering,  channelled, 
undivided ; flower-stalks  slightly  thickened  above. — 
M(  ;adows,  not  uncommon.  An  erect  glaucous  plant, 
about  2 feet  high,  with  long  grass-like  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  always  close  early  in  the 
day,  and  have  hence  gained  for  the  plant  the  name  of 
John-go-to-bed-at-noon.  The  pappus  is  very  beautiful, 
the  feathery  down  being  raised  on  a long  stalk,  and 
interlaced  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  shallow  cup. — FI. 
June,  July.  Biennial. 

* T.  porrifulius  (Salsafy),  though  not  a British 
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TRAQOPdOON  PRATENSIS  ( YcllOW  Goat’ S-bcard). 

species,  is  occasionally  found  in  moist  meadows.  In 
habit  it  resembles  tlie  last,  but  lias  purple  flowers.  It 
was  formerly  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy 
tapering  roots,  which  were  boiled  or  stewerl,  and  eaten. 
Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  Scorzonera  Hispdnica  : 
but  directions  for  its  culture  are  still  given  in  most 
gardeners’  calendars. 
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helmIxthia  EcmoiDES  ( Bristly  Ox-tongue). 


2.  Helminthia  (Ox-tongue). 

1.  II.  echioides  (Bristly  Ox-tongue). — Waste  places, 
not  uncommon.  A stout  and  much  branched  herb,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous  prickles, 
each  of  which  springs  from  a raised  white  spot,  and  by 
the  large  heart-shaped  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  yellow 
flowers. — 1 1.  J une,  J uly.  Perennial. 

3.  Picris. 

1.  /.  hieracioides  (Hawk-weed  Picris). — Waste  places, 
common.  A rather  slender  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high, 
branched  principally  above ; the  stems  are  rough  with 
hooked  bristles;  the  leaves  narrow,  rough  and  toothed, 
sessile  ; the  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  with  several  scales 
on  the  stalks. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 
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I'icris  hikhacioIdics  (Hau'k-wccd  Picris). 


4.  ApAroia  (Hawk-bit). 

1.  A.  lnspida  (.Rough  Ilawk-bit). — Leaves  all  from 
the  root,  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  backwards, 
rough  with  forked  bristles  ; stalk  single-flowered. — 
Meadows  and  waste  places,  frequent. — Flowers  yellow. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  autumndlis  (Autumnal  Hawk-bit). — Leaves  ab 
from  the  root,  narrow,  slightly  hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath  ; 
stalk  many  flowered,  swollen  beneath  the  flowers. — Mea- 
dows and  cornfields,  frequent.  A tall  plant,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  with  a downy  involucre , and  large  deep-yellow 
jiowers. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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ApXnotA  adtttmnAlis  (Autumnal  Hawk-bit). 


5.  Tiirincia. 

1.  T.  hirta  (Hairy  Tiirincia). — Heaths  and  downs, 
common.  A small  plant,  4 — G inches  high,  with  spread- 
ing, more  or  less  lobcd,  leaves,  which  are  rough,  with 
forked  bristles,  and  leafless  somewhat  hairy  stalls,  each  of 
which  bears  a yello wjloiver. — FI.  July — Sept.  Perennial. 
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TintiNciA  iiirta  (Hairy  Thrineia). 


G.  IIypogiiauus  ( Cat's-ear ). 

1.  11.  radicdta  (Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  back- 
wards, bristly ; stalks  branched,  smooth,  with  a few 
scales  below  the  flowers. — Hedges  and  waste  places,  com- 
mon. Well  distinguished  by  its  long  branched  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  quite  smooth  throughout,  and  slightly 
swollen  beneath  the  large  yellow  flowers,  where  there  are 
also  a few  small  scales. — FI.  July,  August  Perennial. 
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hypocmris  radicata  ( Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear). 

* Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  other  British 
species  of  Hypochseris  : 11.  glabra  (Smooth  Cat’s-ear), 
which  has  nearly  smooth  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  scarcely  larger  than  the  involucre ; gravelly 
places,  not  common ; and  II.  maculdta  (Spotted  Cat’s- 
ear),  which  has  rough  spreading  leaves,  which  are  not 
lohed,  and  1 (or  rarely  more)  very  large  deep  yellow 
flower  ; limestone  and  magnesian  rocks,  rare. 
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7.  Lactuca  (Lettuce). 

1.  L.  mural  is  (Ivy-leaved  Lettuce). — Florets  5 ; leaves 
pinnatifid,  variously  cut,  with  the  terminal  lobe  largest ; 
panicles  spreading. — Woods  and  old  walls,  not  uncom- 
mon. A slender  plant,  leafy  below,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
with  small  yellow  heads,  each  of  which  contains  5 similar 
florets,  and  thus  resembles  a simple  flower  of  five  petals. 
The  panicle  has  a singularly  angular  growth  ; the  fruit 
is  black. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 

* There  are  three  other  British  species  of  Lactuca, 
which  are  less  common  than  the  preceding  ; L.  Scoriola 
(Prickly  Lettuce),  which  has  nearly  perpendicular  leaves, 
prickly  at  the  back  ; L.  virosa  (Strong-scented  Lettuce) 
bas  spreading  prickly  leaves  ; and  L.  saligna  has  narrow 
toothed  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  lateral  tufted 
clusters.  The  Garden  Lettuce  (L.  sativa ) belongs  to 
this  genus,  but  is  not  a native  plant. 

8.  Sonchus  (Sow-thistle). 

1.  S.  olerdceus  (Common  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle). 
— Leaves  oblong,  more  or  less  pinnatifid  or  entire, 
toothed,  often  prickly,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the 
stem  ; stem  branched  ; heads  somewhat  umbellate  ; in- 
volucres smooth. — Waste  places,  and  as  a weed  in  gar- 
dens, common.  This  plant  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Milk-thistle,  and  is  much  sought  after  as 
food  for  rabbits. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

2.  S.  arvensis  (Corn  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle).  — 
Leaves  oblong,  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes 
pointing  backwards,  toothed,  heart-shaped  at  the  base  ; 
stem  simple;  heads  corymbose;  involucre  and  flower-stalks 
hairy. — In  sinular  situations  with  the  last,  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  simple  stem  and 
much  larger  flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Per- 
ennial. 

* palustris  (Marsh  Sow-thistle)  is  a much  taller 
species  than  cither  of  the  preceding,  growing  G — 8 feet 
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high. ; the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  at  the  base ; the 
flowers  large  and  yellow,  with  hairy  involucres.  It  grows 
in  marshy  places  ; rare.  S.  alpinus  (Alpine  Sow-thistle), 
— now  called  Mulgedium  alpinum, — is  a very  handsome 
plant,  with  large  blue  Jlowers.  It  grows  on  the  Clova 
mountains,  but  is  rare. 


honchus  olerAceus  (Common  Sow-tliistle,  Milk-thistle). 


S.  Crepis  (Ilavjlc  s-heard). 

•1.  C.  virens  (Smooth  Idawk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth, 
pinnatihd,  with  the  lobes  pointing  backwards,  the  upper 
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ones  narrow,  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  and  clasping 
the  stem  ; flowers  numerous. — In  waste  ground,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  cottages  : common.  Varying  in  height, 
from  C inches  to  2 feet,  or  more,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  yellow  flowers. — FI.  July — September.  An- 
nual. 


cbepis  VIRENS  ( Smooth  Ilavjk's-beard). 

C.  paluddsa  (Marsh  Hawk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth, 
ic  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  back- 
wards, tapering  into  a stalk;  the  upper  ones  narrow, 
neart-shaped  at  tho  base,  and  clasping  the  stem. — Damp 
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woods;  not  unfrequent. — FI.  July — September.  Per- 
ennial. 

* There  are  several  other  British  species  of  Crepis , 
some  of  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  For  a 
description  of  these  the  student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker 
and  Arnott’s  British  Flora.”  Two  of  them  are  described 
under  the  name  BorJchcuisia. 


hierAcium  pilosella  ( Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed). 


10.  Hieracium  (HaivJc-weecl). 

1.  II.  Pilosella  (Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed). — Stem  single- 
flowered,  leafless  ; scions  creeping  ; leaves  entire,  hairy. 
— Banks,  and  dry  pastures  ; common.  Well  distin- 
guished from  all  other  British  plants  of  the  Order  by  its 
creeping  scions,  by  its  hairy  undivided  leaves,  which 
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are  hoary  underneath,  and  by  its  bright  lemon-coloured 
flowers. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

2.  II.  mur&rum  (Wall  Hawk-weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  with  1 leaf,  branched  above  ; root-leaves  egg- 
shaped,  toothed  at  the  base. — Walls  and  rocks  ; common. 
A very  variable  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  rarely  having 
more  than  one  leaf  on  the  stem,  sometimes  none  ; the 
leaves  are  usually  more  or  less  hairy,  the  flowers  small, 
yellow. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  II.  sylvdlicum  (Wood  Hawk-weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  with  a few  leaves  ; leaves  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
toothed,  with  the  teeth  pointing  upwards  ; involucre 
hoary  with  down. — Woods  and  banks  ; common.  A 
very  variable  plant,  both  in  size  and  habit.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  very  slightly  toothed,  at  other  times 
deeply  so,  and  often  spotted  with  purple  ; the  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow.— FI.  August,  September.  Per- 
ennial. 

4.  II.  Sabaudum  (Shrubby  Hawk- weed). — Stem  rigid, 
many-flowered,  leafy  ; lower  leaves  tapering  into  a short 
stalk,  upper  sessile,  rounded  at  the  base — Woods  and 
banks  ; not  unfrequent.  As  variable  a plant  as  the  last. 

FL  August,  September.  Perennial. 

J-  umbellatum  (Harrow-leaved  Hawk-weed). — 
Stern  rigid,  many-flowered,  leafy  ; leaves  narrow,  slightly 
toothed  ; flowers  in  a terminal  corymb  ; scales  of  the 
involucre  reflexed  at  the  point. — Woods ; not  unfre- 
quent. A tall  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a remarkably 
elect  growth,  unbranched,  and  terminating  in  an  almost 
umbellate  tuft  of  large,  yellow  flowers. — FI.  August, 
September.  Perennial. 

hi  o less  than  twenty-two  other  species  of  Hawk- weed 
resides  the  above  are  described  by  Hooker  and  Arnott, 
some  of  which  are  doubtful  natives,  the  others  rare. 
)t  these  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  even  the 
names  here,  but  most  of  the  common  species  will  agree 
vith  one  or  other  of  the  descriptions  given  above.  The 
student,  however,  must  not  be  disheartened  if  be  find 
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himself  occasionally  at  fault,  the  family  being  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  in  this  difficult  Order. 


le<5ntodon  tarAxacum  ( Common  Dandelion). 


11.  LnoNTonoN  ( Dandelion ). 

1.  L.  Taraxacum  (Common  Dandelion). — Cultivated 
ground  ; abundant.  Dandelion,  from  the  French,  Dent- 
de-lion,  lion’s-tooth,  is  the  popular  name  of  nearly  all 
the  larger  yellow  flowers  belonging  to  this  Sub-order. 
The  true  Dandelion  may,  however,  be  readily  known  by 
the  following  characters.  The  leaves  all  spring  from  the 
root,  and  are  deeply  cut,  with  the  sharp  lobes  point- 
ing backwards  ; the  flower-stalks  are  hollow,  smooth, 
and  leafless,  and  bear  a single  flower  ; the  outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  are  reflexed  ; the  pappus  is  stalked,  and 
white  ; the  heads  when  in  fruit  are  of  a globular  form  ; 
and  the  receptacle,  after  the  fruit  has  been  blown  away, 
is  convex,  and  dotted. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 
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lapsana 


comments  ( Common  Nipple-wort). 


12.  Lapsana  ( Nipple-wort ). 

, !;.  lJ\  r(>mmunis  (Common  Nipple-wort). — Leaves 
l<’  1,0  ie<^  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  stem  branched: 
yZower*  numerous.  Hedges  and  waste  ground  ; common. 
A leafy  plant,  2—3  feet  high,  with  numerous  small 
yellow  flowers  ; the  lower  leaves  often  have  several  small 
lobes  running  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stalks.— 
* Wuly,  August.  Annual. 

L.  pusilla  is  a rare  species,  occasionally  found  in 
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cultivated  ground.  The  stems  in  this  species  are  leaf- 
less, G — 8 inches  high,  swelling  and  hollow  upwards, 
and  terminating  in  small  yellow  flowers. 


cioh<5iuum  Intybus  ( Wild  Chicory,  or  Succory). 


13.  Cioiiorium  (Chicory). 

1.  C.  tntybus  (Wild  Chicory,  or  Succory). — Well 
distinguished  by  its  tough,  twig-like  stems,  along  which 
are  ranged  large,  blue,  sessile  flowers. — Sir  Jas.  E. 
Smith,  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
seldom  saw  the  delicate  blue  flowers  of  the  wild  Succory 
without  recalling  to  mind,  that,  when  in  infancy  their 
beauty  caught  his  eye  and  attracted  his  admiration 
above  most  others,  he  tried  in  vain  to  pluck  them  from 
the  stalk.  In  an  introductory  lecture  at  the  Royal 
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Institution,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  circumstance  : — 
“From  the  earliest  period  of  my  recollection,  when 
I can  just  remember  tugging  ineffectually  with  all  my 
infant  strength  at  the  tough  stalks  of  the  wild  Succory, 
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on  the  chalky  hills  about  Norwich,  I have  found  the 
study  of  natiu'c  an  increasing  source  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  a consolation  and  a refuge  under  every 
pain.” 


II.  C YNAitocfiriiAiji'E. — Thistle  Group. 

14.  Arctium  (Bur-dock). 

1.  A.  Lappa  (Common  Bur-dock). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  places  ; common.  A large  and  stout 
herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  its  wavy  leaves , (which  are  often  introduced  by 
artists  into  the  foreground  of  their  landscapes,)  and 
for  the  round  heads  of  purple  flowers,  inclosed  in  a glo- 
bular involucre  of  hooked  scales,  by  help  of  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  to  the  coats  of  animals,  and  conveyed 
to  a distance.  The  scales  are  often  interwoven  witli  a 
white  cottony  substance. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


15.  Serratula  (Saw-wort). 

S.  tinctoria  (Common  Saw-wort). — The  only  British 
species. — Pastures  ; frequent.  A slender  plant,  1 — 2 
feet  high,  with  a stiff  erect  stem,  slightly  branched  above, 
deeply  cut  and  serrated  leaves,  and  small  terminal  heads 
of  purple  flowers  ; the  outer  scales  of  the  involucre  are 
smooth  and  close  pressed,  the  inner  tinged  with  purple. 
— FI.  August.  Perennial. 


16.  Saussurea. 

1.  S.  alpina  (Alpine  Saussurea). — The  only  British 
species,  found  on  Snowdon  and  the  Highland  mountains. 
— The  stem  is  from  8 — 12  inches  high  ; the  leaves  cot- 
tony beneath  ; and  the  flowers  light  purple,  in  a terminal 
cluster. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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serrAtula  tinctoria  ( Common  Saw-wort). 
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carduus  nutans  (Musk  Thistle). 


17.  Carduus. 

1.  C.  nutans  (Musk  Thistle). — Heads  solitary,  droop- 
ing ; scales  of  the  involucre  tapering  to  a rigid  point, 
cottony,  the  outer  ones  bent  back;  stem  winged  by  the 
thorny  leaves. — Waste  places  ; common.  A very  hand- 
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some  plant,  about  2 feet  high,  with  a furrowed  cottony 
stem,  deeply  lobed  thorny  leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
the  veins  beneath,  and  large  deep  purple  flowers,  to 
which  the  radiated  involucre  is  a very  ornamental 
appendage.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  Thistle, 
but  incorrectly.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower-stalk  is 
nearly  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  flower  itself  has  a power- 
fid  odour. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

2.  C.  acanthoides  (Welted  Thistle). — Heads  clustered, 
round  ; scales  of  the  involucre  linear,  thorny,  spreading 
or  erect ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Waste 
places ; common.  A branched,  very  thorny  plant,  3 — 4 
feet  high,  with  small  heads,  of  deep  purple,  or  some- 
times white  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

3.  C.  tenuiflorus  (Slender-flowered  Thistle). — Heads 
clustered,  cylindrical  ; scales  of  the  involucre  thorny, 
erect ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves,  which  are 
cottony  beneath. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea  ; 
very  common  in  the  AVest  of  England.  Well  distin- 
guished by  the  small  heads  of  pink  floivers,  and  the  very 
long  erect  scales  of  the  involucre.  The  stems  are  2 — 4 
feet  high,  and  bear  all  the  flowers  at  the  summit. — FI. 
June,  July.  AnnuaL 

* C.  Maridnus  (Milk  Thistle)  is  a stouter  plant 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  white  veins  on  its  leaves,  from  which  it 
derives  its  popular  name.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  but 
is  not  common. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume- Thistle). 

1.  C.  lanceoldtus  (Spear  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  most- 
ly solitary,  stalked,  egg-shaped;  scales  of  the  involucre 
thorny,  spreading,  woolly  ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  2-cleft. — AVaste  places  and 
hedges  ; common.  This  is  more  like  the  Cotton-Thistle 
( Onopordum ) than  any  other  species  of  this  genus.  It 
grows  3 — 4 feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  downy  beneath, 
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and  tlie  heads  of  flowers,  though  not  so  large  as  those  of 

the  Cotton-Thistle,  have  the  same  dull  purple  hue. 

FI.  -T uly — September.  Biennial. 


cnicds  I’Alustuis  (Marsh  Plume-Thistle). 


2.  C.  palustris  (Marsh  Plume-Tliistle). — Heads  clus- 
tered, egg-shaped  ; scales  of  the  involucre  closely  pressed, 
pointed  ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Moist 
meadows  and  borders  of  fields  ; very  common.  The 
tallest  of  the  British  Thistles,  4 — 10  feet  high,  consist- 
ing of  a single,  stout,  hollow  stem,  which  is  branched 
towards  the  summit,  and  hears  numerous  clusters  of 
rather  small,  deep  purple  (sometimes  white)  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  thickly  armed  with  short  thorns,  which 
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are  often  of  a brownish  hue. — FI.  July,  August.  Bien- 
nial. 

3.  C.  arvensis  (Creeping  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  numerous,  stalked,  egg-shaped ; scales  of  the 
involucre  closely  pressed,  pointed,  but  scarcely  thorny  ; 
stem  not  winged ; root  creeping. — Border  of  fields  ; veiy 
common.  A handsome  weed,  about  two  feet  high  ; the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  a corymbose  manner,  are  of  a 
light  purple  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  Musk 
Thistle. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

4.  C.  pratensis  (Meadow  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  mostly  solitary  ■ stem-leaves  few,  soft,  and  wavy. 
— Moist  meadows  ; not  general.  A small  plant,  12 — 
18  inches  high,  with  a cottony  stem,  bearing  a few  leaves, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  small  purple  flower. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 

5.  C.  acaulis  (Dwarf  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  solitary  and  stemless,  or  nearly  so. — Dry  gravelly 
or  chalky  pastures  ; not  general,  but  in  some  places 
very  abundant,  and  a pernicious  weed.  A low  plant, 
consisting  of  a few  thorny  leaves,  and  a single,  almost 
stemless,  purple  flower,  by  which  character  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Thistle  Tribe. — 
FI  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* Less  common  species  of  Cnicus  are  C.  eriophorus 
(Woolly-headed  Plume-Thistle),  distinguished  by  the 
thick  white  wool  which  clothes  the  scales  of  the  very 
large  flowers : C.  tuhe?-osus  (Tuberous  Plume-Thistle), 
which  grows  only  in  Wiltshire,  an  erect  single-stemmed 
plant,  with  a single,  largo  purple  flower  : C.  lieteropliyllus 
(Melancholy  Plume-Thistle),  a mountain  plant,  with  an 
erect,  cottony  stem,  and  a single,  handsome,  purple 
flower. 


19.  Onopordum  ( Cotton  Thistle). 

1.  0.  Acdnthium  (Scotch  Thistle). — The  commonest 
of  the  thistle-tribe,  abounding  in  waste  ground,  and 
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by  road  sides,  in  mos-t  soils.  The  involucre  is  globose, 
with  the  scales  spreading  in  all  directions  3 the  stem  is 
winged  with  the  rough  cottony  leaves  ; the  flowers  are 
large,  of  a dull  purple  hue,  and  mostly  solitary,  or  but 
slightly  clustered,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
seeds  are  the  favourite  food  of  goldfinches,  which  may 
often  be  seen  in  autumn  fluttering  like  butterflies  round 
the  withered  stalks.  This  species  is  the  true  Scotch 
Thistle. — FI.  July,' August.  Biennial. 


ONOPORDUM  ACANTHI Ull  ( Scotch  TlltSllc). 
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carlIna  vulgaris  (Common  Carline  Thistle). 


20.  Caklina  {Carline  Thistle). 

1.  C.  vuUjdru  (Common  Carline  Thistle). — The  only 
British  species,  growing  on  dry  heaths,  especially  near 
thi-  sea.  Beadily  distinguished  from  every  other  British 
rustle  by  the  long  inner  scales  of  the  involucre,  which 
■ire  straw-coloured  and  glossy,  and  spread  in  a radiate 
manner  so  as  to  resemble  petals.  In  dry  weather  they 
ie  flat,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  they  rise  and 
form,  as  it  were,  a pent-house  over  the  florets.  Their 
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texture  is  like  that  of  the  flowers  called  “Everlasting 
hence,  they  scarcely  alter  their  appearance  when  dead, 
and  as  the  whole  plant  is  remarkably  durable,  they 
often  retain  their  form  and  position  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  large  white 
flower  of  one  species,  C.  acaulis,  is  often  nailed  upon 
cottage-doors,  by  way  of  a hygrometer,  as  it  closes  before 
rain. — FI.  June.  Biennial. 

21.  Cent  AURIGA  ( Knap-tveed , Blue-bottle). 

1.  C.  nigra  (Black  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  egg-shaped,  fringed  with  spreading  bristles  ; 
lower  leaves  toothed,  often  with  a few  small  lobes  at  the 
base,  upper  narrow,  tapering  ; flowers  with  or  without 
a ray  ; pappus  very  short,  tufted. — Meadows  and  corn- 
fields ; common.  A tough-stemmed  plant,  1 — 2 feet 
high,  with  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  brown,  or  almost  black,  hue  of  the 
scales  of  the  involucre.  This  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Hard-head. — FI.  June — August.  Per- 
ennial. 

2.  C.  Scabidsa  (Greater  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  egg-shaped,  somewhat  downy,  fringed ; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  roughish,  segments  tapering  to  a point. 
— Meadows  and  corn-fields  ; common.  Larger  and 
stouter  than  the  last,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  brighter  hue  of  its  handsome  radiate  flowers,  and 
the  light-coloured  fringe  on  the  scales  of  the  involucre. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  Cyanus  (Corn  Blue-bottle). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  deeply  toothed  ; leaves  very  narrow,  slightly 
toothed,  cottony.— Corn-fields  ; frequent.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  flowers,  and  well  meriting  the  distinctive 
name,  often  given  to  it,  of  Corn-flower.  The  flowers  are 
bright  blue,  with  dark  anthers,  and  when  mixed  with 
Poppies  and  yellow  Ox-daisies,  form  as  brilliantly- 
coloured  a bouquet  as  can  be  imagined.  Children  often 
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string  tlie  outer  florets  by  help  of  a needle  and  thread, 
and  after  bringing  the  ends  together,  press  them  in  a 
book,  to  form  a wreath,  which  retains  its  colour  for  a 
long  while.  Recently  expanded  flowers  should  be  chosen, 
or  their  colour  will  fade.  The  juice  of  the  flowers, 
expressed  and  mixed  with  cold  alum-water,  may  be 
used  in  water-colour  drawing.  Rose-coloured,  white 
and  dark  purple  varieties  arc  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  the  last  are  occasionally  found  in  a wild 
state. — FI.  July,  August;  and,  in  turnip-fields,  again 
in  October  and  November.  Annual,  or  Biennial. 
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4.  C.  Caldtrapa  (Common  Star-Thistle). — Scales  of 
the  involucre  ending  each  in  a long  and  stiff  thorn. — Gra- 
velly and  sandy  places  in  the  South  of  England.  Well 
marked  by  its  purplish  flowers,  which  are  armed  below 
with  spreading  thorns,  and  resemble  in  figure  the  cruel 
iron  instrument,  named  a Caltrops,  which  is  used  in  war 
to  lame  horses,  being  thrown  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
expected  that  cavalry  will  pass.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that,  in  whatever  position  it  lies,  one  point 
sticks  upwards. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* C.  Jdcea  (Brown  Radiant  Knap-weed)  is  a very 
rare  species,  with  purple  flowers,  the  outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  being  pinnatifid,  the  inner  regularly  jagged. 


III.  T uniFLORJE. — Tansy  Group. 


22.  BIdens  ( Bur-Marigold ). 

1.  B.  cern.ua  (Nodding  Bur-Marigold). — Heads  of 
flowers  drooping;  leaves  serrated,  undivided;  bristles  of 
the  fruit  3 — 4. — Watery  places;  frequent.  A somewhat 
succulent  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  narrow,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves,  and  button-like,  drooping  heads  of  brown- 
ish yellow  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  are  several  leafy 
bracts.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  terminates  in  several 
stiff  bristles,  each  of  which  is  thickly  set  with  minute 
points,  which  are  turned  back  like  the  barbs  of  an  arrow, 
so  as  to  take  a firm  hold  on  the  coat  of  any  animal 
which  comes  in  contact  with  them. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

2.  B.  tripartita  (Trifid  Bur- Marigold). — Heads  of 
flowers  nearly  erect ; leaves  3-parted. — Watery  places  ; 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  somewhat 
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smaller  heads  of  flowers,  3-parted  leaves,  and  by  having 
2 — 3 bristles  on  the  fruit.  — FI.  July — September. 
Annual 


BIDEN3  tripartita  ( Trifid  Bur-Marigold). 


23.  Eupatorium  (Ilemp-Agrimony). 

1.  E.  cannalAnum  (Common  Hemp- Agrimony). — 
The  only  liritish  species. — Moist  shady  places  ; com- 
mon. A tall  downy  plant,  3 — G feet  high,  with  a red- 
dish stem,  3 5 parted  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs 
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of  small  crowded  heads  of  dull  lilac  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  long,  deeply  cloven  styles. — 
FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 


EUPATomuii  oannabInum  ( Common  Hemp-Agrimony). 


24.  Ciirysocoma  ( Goldyloclcs ). 

1.  C.  Linos yris  (Flax-leaved  Goldyloclcs). — The  only 
British  species. — Limestone  cliffs  ; very  rare.  A her- 
baceous plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  with  erect,  simple 
stems,  which  are  thickly  set  with  smooth,  linear  leaves, 
and  bear  a few  heads  of  yel  low  flowers  at  the  extremity. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

25.  Diotis  ( Cotton-iveed ). 

1.  D.  maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed). — The  only 
species. — Sandy  sea-shores  ; rare.  The  roots  run  deeply 
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into  the  sand  ; the  stems,  which  are  about  a foot  high, 
are  thickly  set  with  oblong,  blunt  leaves,  which,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  thick  white 
cotton,  and  almost  hide  the  small  terminal  heads  of 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


tanac£tum  vtjloAre  ( Common  Tansy). 


2G.  TanacAtum  ( Tansy ). 

1.  T.  vidgdre  (Common  Tansy). — The  only  British 
species. — Hedges,  and  waste  ground  ; common.  Grow- 
ing  2 — 3 feet  high,  and  well  distinguished  by  its  deeply 
twice  pinnatifid,  cut  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of 
bright  yellow,  button-like  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
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bitter  and  aromatic,  and  is  not  only  used  in  medicine, 
but  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  nauseous  dish 
called  Tansy  ■pudding. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 


artemisia  absInthium  ( Common  Wormwood). 

27.  Artemisia  ( Wormivood,  Mugwort). 

1.  A.  Absinthium  (Common  Wormwood).  — Leaves 
with  bluntish  segments,  twice  pinnatifid,  silky  on  both 
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sides  ■ heads  hemispherical,  drooping. — Waste  ground  ; 
common.  A bushy  plant,  with  silky  stems  and  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  numerous  small  heads  of  dull  yellow 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  hitter  and  aromatic,  and  is 
much  used,  in  the  rural  districts  where  it  abounds,  as  a 
tonic. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  vulgaris  [Mug wort). — Leaves  pinnatifid,  with 
acute  segments  ; white  with  down  beneath  ; heads  ob- 
long.— Hedges,  and  waste  places ; common.  Taller, 
and  more  slender  than  the  last ; well  distinguished  by 
the  leaves  being  green  above  and  white  below,  and  by 
the  absence  of  aromatic  odour. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

3.  A.  mantima  (Sea  Wormwood). — Leaves  twice 
pinnatifid,  downy  on  both  sides  ; heads  in  racemes, 
oblong. — Salt  marshes  ; frequent.  Somewhat  resem- 
bling A.  Absinthium,  but  smaller  and  well  distinguished 
by  the  above  characters.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are 
sometimes  drooping,  sometimes  erect. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* A.  campestris  (Field-Wormwood)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  on  sandy  heaths  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In 
this  species  the  segments  of  the  leaves  terminate  in 
points,  and  the  stems,  until  flowering,  are  prostrate. 

28.  AntennAria  ( Everlasting ). 

1.  A.  dioica  (Mountain  Cud-weed). — The  only  British 
species. — Mountain  heaths,  frequent.  A pretty  little 
plant,  3 — 6 inches  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  broadest  towards  the  end,  green  above,  cottony 
below  ; the  heads  of  flowers  grow  4 — 6 together,  and 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  white  or  rose-coloured 
involucre,  which  is  of  the  texture  commonly  termed 
everlasting. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* The  White  Everlasting  of  gardens  is  A.  margaritd- 
cea,  a much  larger  plant.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
situations  where  it  is  apparently  wild,  Hut  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous. 
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antennAhia  mofcA  ( Mountain  Everlasting). 


29.  Gnaphalium  (Cud-weed). 

1.  G.  uliginosum  (Marsh  Cud-weed). — Stems  much 
branched,  woolly  ; leaves  very  narrow,  downy,  over- 
topping the  clustered,  terminal  heads. — Wet  sandy 
places,  especially  where  water  has  stood  during  winter  ; 
common.  A small  plant,  3 — 6 inches  high,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  its  tufted  white  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
the  glossy,  yellowish-brown  scales  of  its  small  clustered 
dowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

* Two  other  species  of  Cud-weed  are  found  in  Scot- 
land : G.  sylvdticum  (Highland  Cud-weed),  a cottony 
plant,  with,  a simple  stem,  bearing  its  heads  of  flowers 
in  a leafy  spike  ; this  species  is  also  found  in  gravelly 
pastures  in  England  : and  G.  supinum  (Dwarf  Cud- 
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weed),  common  on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains, also  a cottony  plant,  hut  rarely  exceeding  2 — 3 
inches  in  height,  with  tufted  leaves , and  flowering  stems 
almost  hare  of  leaves. 


fii.Aco  oermanica  (Common  Filago). 


30.  Filago. 

1.  F.  Germdnica  (Common  Filago). — Stem  cottony, 
erect,  terminating  in  a globular  assemblage  of  heads, 
from  the  base  of  which  rise  two  or  more  jlower-stalks, 
which  are  prolific  in  like  manner. — Dry  gravelly  places, 
common.  A singular  little  plant,  G — 8 inches  high, 
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well  distinguished  by  the  above  character.  From  this 
curious  mode  of  growth,  the  plant  was  called  by  the  old 
botanists  JJerba  impia  (the  undutiful  herb),  as  if  the 
young  shoots  were  guilty  of  disrespect  by  overtopping 
the  parent. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  F.  minima  (Least  Filago). — Stem  erect,  repeatedly 
forked ; leaves  very  narrow,  cottony,  pressed  to  the 
stem  ; heads  conical,  in  lateral  and  terminal  clusters, 
shorter  than  the  leaves. — Dry  gravelly  places,  common. 
Yet  smaller  than  the  last,  growing  4 — 6 inches  high, 
with  cottony  stem  and  leaves,  and  brownish-yellow 
flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* A third  species  of  Fildgo  (F.  Gdllica ) occurs  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  differs  from 
the  last  in  bearing  leaves  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 


31.  Petasites  ( Butter-Bur ). 

1.  P.  vulgaris  (Common  Butter-Bur). — The  only 
British  species. — Marshy  meadows,  not  unfrequent. 
The  largest,  and  where  it  abounds,  the  most  pernicious, 
of  all  the  weeds  which  this  country  produces.  The 
flowers , which  are  of  a dull  lilac  colour,  appear  early  in 
spring,  and  are  succeeded  by  downy,  kidney-shaped 
leaves,  1 — 3 feet  in  diameter,  which  by  shading  the 
ground  check  the  growth  of  all  other  plants.  “The 
early  blossoming  of  this  rank  weed  induces  the  Swedish 
farmers  to  plant  it  near  their  bee-hives.  Thus  we  see 
in  our  gardens  the  bees  assembled  on  its  affinities,  P. 
alba  and  P.  jragrans,  at  a season  when  scarcely  any 
other  flowers  are  expanded.” — Iloolcer  and  Arnott. 
These  two  last  species  are  common  in  shrubberies,  almost 
hiding  the  ground  with  their  broad  leaves,  thriving 
beneath  the  •shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  hut  overpowering 
all  herbaceous  plants,  and  eventually,  it  is  said,  even 
the  shrubs  themselves. — i 1.  April,  May.  Perennial. 
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PET.vsiTEa  vulgaris  {Cuimnon  Butler-Iluv). 
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tussii.Aoo  fArfara  ( Colt’s-foot ). 


IV.  Badiatae. — Daisy  Group. 

32.  Tussilago  (Colt’s-foot). 

1.  T.  Fdrfara  (Colt’s-foot). — The  only  British,  species, 
abounding  in  clayey  fields,  where  it  is  a very  pernicious 
weed.  The  flower-stalks,  which  spring  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  covered  with  scale-like  bracts,  and  hear  each 
a single  yellow  flower,  with  numerous  narrow  rays  ; the 
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leaves , which,  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers  have 
withered,  are  roundish  heart-shaped  and  angular,  with 
dark  teeth,  and  are  covered  with  cottony  down.  The 
heads  of  j lowers  droop  before  expansion,  and  the  stalks 
after  flowering  lengthen  considerably.  The  Goldfinch 
frequently  lines  its  nest  with  the  pappus  of  this  plant. 
The  cotton  of  the  leaves  was  formerly  used  as  tinder, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  afford  a rustic  remedy  for 
coughs. — FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 


33.  Erigeron  ( Flea-bane ). 

1.  E.  acris  (Blue  Flea-bane). — Branches  erect,  rough, 
alternate,  hearing  single  heads  ; leaves  narrow,  entire, 
blunt. — Dry  places  and  walls,  not  common.  A much 
branched  plant,  6—18  inches  high,  with  small  heads  of 
inconspicuous  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  florets  are 
yellowish,  the  outer  dull  blue.  The  pappus  is  very 
long  and  tawny. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

* E.  alpinus  (Alpine  Flea-bane)  occurs  on  the  High- 
land mountains,  growing  3 — 5 inches  high,  each  stem 
bearing  a single  flower,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are 
light  purple ; E.  Canadensis  (Canada  Flea-bane)  grows 
as  a weed  hi  waste  ground  and  on  old  walls  about 
Chelsea  and  elsewhere  ; it  has  somewhat  of  the  habit 
of  Groundsel,  and  hears  small  heads  of  dingy  yellow 
flovjers. 


34.  Aster  (<$ 'tarwort). 

1.  A.  Tripolium  (Sea  Starwort). — The  only  British 
species,  abundant  in  salt  marshes  and  on  sea-cliffs.  A 
stout  succulent  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  long,  smooth, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  large  handsome  heads  of 
flowers,  the  inner  florets  of  which  are  yellow,  the  outer 
purple.  1 n salt  marshes  the  whole  ] flant  is  often  covered 
with  mud,  which  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance,  but 
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when  growing  on  sea-cliffs,  it  is  a highly  ornamental 
plant. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


aster  TitiPdLiUM  (,S cn  Starwort). 

35.  Solidago  ( Golden-rod ). 

S.  Virqaurea  (Golden-rod). — The  only  British  species, 
common  in  dry  woods. — An  erect,  scarcely  branched 
plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  roughish,  angular  stems, 
simple,  serrated  leaves , which  gradually  become  narrower 
the  higher  they  are  on  the  stem  ; and  conspicuous,  ter- 
minal, crowded  clusters  of  small  bright  yellow  flowers. 
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On  mountainous  heaths  a variety  occurs  with  very  short 
stems  and  large  leaves  and  flowers. — FI.  July Septem- 

ber. Perennial. 


solidAoo  viboaCrea  ( Golden-rod ). 


36.  Sen^cio  ( Groundsel , Ragwort). 

1.  S.  vulgaris  (Common  Groundsel). — Flowers  with- 
out rays,  in  crowded  clusters  ; leaves  half-embracing  the 
stem,  deeply  lobed  and  toothed.— A common  weed  in 
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cultivated  ground ; a favourite  food  of  many  small 
birds. — FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 


sr.NKCio  vulgaris  ( Common  Groundsel). 


2.  S.  sylvdticus  (Mountain  Groundsel). — Flowers  with, 
a few  rays,  which  are  rolled  back  and  inconspicuous,  or 
often  wanting ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  lobes, 
toothed. — Gravelly  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  larger  size,  its  more  copiously  cut,  often 
hoary  leaves,  and  its  conical  rather  than  cylindrical 
heads  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  branched, 
1 — 2 feet  high. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 
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3.  S.  Jacobcea  (Common  Eagwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at 
the  base. — Meadows  and  wet  places,  common. — Stem 
erect,  2 — 3 feet  high ; flowers  large,  bright  yellow, 
corymbose. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 


4.  <S.  aquaticus  (Marsh  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ; lower  leaves  undivided,  toothed,  upper 
with  a few  oblong  lobes  near  the  base. — Wet  places, 
common.  Resembling  the  last,  but  readily  distinguished 
by  its  less  divided  leaves. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

5.  S.  tenuifolius  (Hoary  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  very  narrow 
segments,  downy  beneath. — Dry  banks  in  a limestone 
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or  chalky  soil,  not  common.  Of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  hut  distinguished  by  its  sending  up  numerous 
cottony  stems  from  the  same  root,  and  by  its  regularly 
divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  slightly  rolled 
back  at  the  edges. — hi.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  S.  palustris  (Marsh  Plea-wort). — Shaggy  ; stem 
much  branched,  hollow. — Fens  of  Norfolk  and  Cam- 
bridge, rare.  A stout  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with 
numerous  toothed  leaves,  which  arc  wavy  at  the  edges ; 
flowers  bright  yellow. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

7.  /S'.  ccimpestris  (Field  Flea-wort). — Shaggy  ■ stem 
simple  ; root-leaves  oblong,  nearly  entire,  stem-leaves 
narrow,  tapering. — Chalky  downs  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, not  common.  A small  plant,  6 — 8 inches  high, 
with  a few  small  stem  leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers. — FI.  May,  June. 

Less  common  species  of  Senecio  are  *S'.  viscdsus  (Viscid 
< Iroundsel),  which  approaches  /S',  sylvdticus  in  habit, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  being  clothed  with  viscid 
hairs  : /S',  squdlidus  (Inelegant  Ragwort),  growing  about 
a foot  high,  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  abundant 
on  old  walls  about  Oxford,  and  Bideford,  Devon.  (Whence 
it  derives  its  name  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
far  the  prettiest  British  species.)  /S',  paludosus  (Great 
Fen  Ragwort),  a large  aquatic  plant,  5 — fi  feet  high, 
with  undivided  leaves,  grows  very  sparingly  in  the 
east  of  England  : and  /S'.  Haracfoiicus  (Broad-leaved  Rag- 
wort), also  with  undivided  leaves,  but  much  smaller 
than  the  last,  is  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 

37.  Doronicum  (Leopard' s-hane). 

1.  D.  Pardalianches  (Great  Leopard’ s-bane). — Lower 
leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  on  long  stalks,  upper  with 
two  ears  at  tire  base,  embracing  the  stem. — Damp  hilly 
woods,  rare,  a doubtful  native.  Stem  2 — 3 feet  high, 
erect,  solitary,  hollow,  hairy  ; leaves  soft  ; heads  of 
flowers  yellow,  the  earlier  ones  overtopped  by  the  later. 
— El.  May — July.  Perennial. 
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* I),  plantagineum  (Plantain-leaved  Leopard’ s-bane) 
differs  from  the  last  in  having  egg-shaped  leaves  and 
solitary  heads  of  jloivers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  not 
considered  to  be  indigenous. 


I N U LA  H !•'  LKN 1 U M (ElcCCimjKl Tic). 


38.  Inula  ( Elecampane , Ploughman's  Spikenard). 

1.  I.  Ileh  nium  (Elecampane). — Leaves  oblong  or  egg- 
shaped,  wrinkled,  downy  beneath,  toothed,  upper  ones 
embracing  the  stem  ; scales  of  the  involucre  egg-shaped, 
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downy. — Moist  pastures,  not  common.  A stout  plant, 
3 — 5 feet  high,  with  very  large  leaves  and  a few  ter- 
minal very  large  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
root  contains  a white  starchy  powder,  named  Inuline, 
a volatile  oil,  a soft  acrid  resin,  and  a hitter  extract  ; it 
is  used  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  furnishes 
the  Vin  d'Aulnee  of  the  French. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  I.  Gonyza  (Ploughman’s  Spikenard). — Leaves  nar- 
row, egg-shaped,  downy,  toothed  ; heads  of  flowers 
panicled  ; scales  of  the  involucre  rolled  hack. — Hedges, 
principally  on  a limestone  or  chalky  soil,  frequent. 
Distinguished  by  its  dull  green  foliage,  numerous 
heads  of  dingy  yellow  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are 
inconspicuous,  and  by  the  leaf-like  scales  of  the  in- 
volucre, which  are  rolled  back. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

3.  I.  crithmoules  (Golden  Samphire). — Leaves  very 
narrow,  fleshy,  smooth,  blunt,  or  3-pointed. — Salt 
marshes,  and  sea-clifls,  rare.  Well  distinguished  from 
every  other  British  plant  by  its  fleshy  leaves  and  large 
yellow  flowers,  which  grow  singly  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


39.  Puucaria  ( Flea-bane ). 

1 . P.  dysenterica  (Common  Flea-bane). — Stem  woolly ; 
leaves  oblong,  heart  or  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  em- 
bracing the  stem  ; scales  of  the  involucre  bristle-shaped. 

Watery  places,  common  ; rare  in  Scotland.  From 

1 2 feet  high,  growing  in  masses,  and  well  marked 

by  its  soft  hoary  foliage  and  large  flat  heads  of  bright 
yellow  Jloivers,  those  of  the  ray  being  very  numerous, 
narrow,  and  longer  than  the  disk. — hi.  August.  Per- 
ennial. 

2.  P.  vulgaris  { Small  Flea-bane). — Stem  hairy  ; leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  hairy. — Sandy  heaths,  where  water 
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pclicaria  dysenteric  a ( Common  Flta-banel 


has  stood,  not  common  ; said  to  be  not  found  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland.  Resembling  the  last,  but  not  above 
half  the  size,  nor  by  any  means  so  hoary. — FI.  Septem- 
ber. Annual. 


40.  Bellis  (Daisy). 

1.  B.  perennis  (Common  Daisy). — The  only  British 
species,  too  well  known  and  admired  to  need  any 
description  or  comment. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 
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HELMS  perennis  ( Common  Daisy). 


41.  Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye). 

1.  C.  Leucanthemum  ( White  Ox-eye). — Florets  of  tlie 
ray  white  ; lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  pinnatifid 
at  the  base. — Meadows,  abundant.  Almost  as  well 
known  as  the  common  daisy.  A great  favourite  of  chil- 
dren, who  string  the  flowers  on  a stout  grass-straw,  or 
bit  of  wire,  and  make  a very  fair  imitation  of  the 
feather  formerly  worn  by  soldiers.  It  is  said  to  be 
destructive  to  fleas. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  segetum  (Yellow  Ox-eye,  Corn  Marigold). — 
Florets  of  the  ray  yellow  ; leaves  clasping  the  stem,  ob- 
long, acute,  toothed,  glaucous. — Corn-fields,  abundant, 
but  local.  Whole  plant  remarkably  smooth  and  glau- 
cous ; the  flowers  are  large,  of  a brilliant  yellow,  and 
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chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  ( White  Ox-eye). 


contrast  beautifully  with  Poppies  and  Blue-bottles. — 
P 1.  June,  July,  and,  in  summer-ploughed  fields,  again  in 
October  and  November.  Annual. 

42.  Matricaria  ( Wild  Chamomile,  Feverfew). 

1.  M.  /‘art Itanium  (Common  Feverfew). — Leaves 
stalked,  pinnate ; leaflets  pinnatifid,  and  deeply  cut  ; 
stem  erect;  flowers  corymbose. — Hedges  and  waste 
ground,  common.  Well  marked  by  its  repeatedly  cut, 
curled,  delicate  green  leaves,  and  its  numerous  small 
heads  of  flowers,  of  which  the  central  ones  are  yellow, 
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the  outer  white.  The  leaves  are  conspicuous  in  mid- 
winter, and  the  whole  plant  has  a powerful  and  not 
unpleasant  odour,  which  is  said  to  he  particularly  offen- 
sive to  bees.  The  English  name  is  a corruption  of 
Febrifuge,  from  its  tonic  properties.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  placed  hy  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Pyre- 
thrum. — El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Matricaria  inod(5ra  ( Corn  Feverfew,  Scentless  May-weed). 


2.  M.  inoclura  (Corn  Feverfew,  Scentless  May- weed). 
— Leaves  sessile,  repeatedly  cut  into  numerous  hair-like 
segments  ; stem  branched,  spreading  ; flowers  solitary. 
— Corn-fields,  common.  Of  a very  different  habit  from 
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the  last,  but  resembling  it  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  much  larger  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  convex  disk.  When  growing  near  the  sea, 
its  leaves  become  fleshy,  when  it  is  called  M.  maritima 
(Sea  Feverfew). — FI.  July — October.  Annual. 

3.  M.  Chamomilla  (Wild  Chamomile). — The  only 
British  species,  growing  in  corn-fields,  not  uncommon. 
The  heads  of  dowers  are  white,  with  a yellow  disk.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  M.  inodora  and  Anthemis 
Cotula  by  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being  not  chaffy 
at  the  margin,  and  by  the  receptacle  of  the  florets  being 
hollow. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 


43.  Anthemis  ( Chamomile ). 

1.  A.  nobilis  (Common  Chamomile). — Stems  prostrate ; 
leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  slightly 
downy. — Heaths,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by 
its  solitary  heads  of  dowers,  which  droop  before  expan- 
sion, and  by  its  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  which  resembles 
that  of  fresh  apples,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Cha- 
momile, signifying  in  Greek,  ground  apple.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  bitter,  and  is  valuable  in  medicine  for  its 
tonic  properties. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Cotula  (Stinking  Chamomile). — Stem  erect, 
branched  ; leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments, 
smooth. — Waste  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  upright 
stems.  The  heads  of  dowers  are  solitary,  coloured  as 
in  the  last,  but  larger.  The  juice  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
said  to  blister  the  hands  of  those  who  gather  it. — FI. 
July,  August.  Annual. 

* Less  common  species  of  Chamomile  are  A.  maritima 
(Sea  Chamomile),  which  has  repeatedly-cut  deshy  leaves, 
which  are  somewhat  hairy  ; on  the  sea-coast,  very  rare : 
A.  arvensis  (Corn  Chamomile),  the  deeply  cut  leaves  of 
which  are  white  with  down  ; these  two  have  white  flowers 
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with  a yellow  dish:  and  A.  tinctoria  (Ox-eye  Chamo- 
mile), which  has  downy,  much  divided  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  jloivers,  resembling  those  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum. 


% c.V 

Anthemis  n<5bilis  ( Common  Chamomile). 
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ACHILLEA  PTARMICA  (SllCCZe-WOrt). 


44.  Achillea  (Yarrow). 

1.  A.  Millefolium  (Common  Yarrow,  Milfoil). — 
I y eaves  twice  pinnatifid,  woolly,  or  slightly  hairy  ; leaf- 
lets cut  into  hair-like  segments  ; floivers  in  dense  ter- 
minal corymbs. — Waste  ground,  frequent.  A common 
road-side  plant,  with  very  tough,  angular  stems,  1 — 2 
ieet  high,  and  corymbs  of  small,  white,  pink,  or  purplish 
flowers,  which,  by  an  unpractised  eye,  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  has  a strong 
and  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
property  of  healing  wounds. — FI.  June — September. 
Perennial. 
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2.  A.  Ptarmica  (Sneeze-wort). — Leaves  undivided, 
very  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a sharp  point,  serrated. — 
Meadows,  and  waste  ground,  not  uncommon.  Some- 
what taller  and  slenderer  than  the  last,  from  which  it 
may  he  at  once  distinguished  by  its  undivided  leaves 
and  larger  heads  of  flowers,  of  which  both  the  disk  and 
ray  are  white.  The  pounded  leaves  have  been  used  as 
snuff ; hence  its  name. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

'*  A.  tomentdsa  (Woolly  Yellow  Yarrow)  is  very  rare, 
and  a doubtful  native  ; its  leaves  are  repeatedly  divided 
and  woolly,  the  flowers  bright  yellow. 


Ohd.  XLVJL— CAMPANULA CE.E.— The  Bell- 
flower  Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  ovary,  5-lobed,  remaining 
till  the  fruit  ripens  ; corolla  of  one  petal,  rising  from 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  5-lobed,  regular,  withering  on 
the  fruit ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  them  ; anthers  not  united 
(except  in  Jasionc) ; ovary  inferior,  of  2,  or  more, 
many-seeded  cells;  style  1,  covered  with  hairs;  stigma 
simple,  or  with  as  many  lobes  as  the  ovary  has  cells  ; 
fruit  dry,  crowned  by  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla, 
splitting,  or  opening  by  valves,  at  the  side  or  top  ; 
seeds  numerous,  fixed  to  a central  column. — Herbaceous 
or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  with  a milky  bitter  juice, 
mostly  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  showy 
blue  or  white  flowers,  inhabiting  principally  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Many 
species  are  highly  ornamental,  but  very  few  are  valuable 
either  as  food  or  medicine.  The  roots  of  Campanula 
Rapunculus,  under  the  name  of  Rampion  or  Ramps, 
were  formerly  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  table, 
but  are  now  scarcely  known. 

1.  Campanula  (Bell-flower).  — Corolla  bell-shaped 
(rarely  wheel-shaped),  with  5 broad  and  shallow  lobes  ; 
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filaments  broad  at  the  base  ; stigma  2 — 5 cleft ; capsule 
2 — 5 celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  side,  rarely  near 
the  top.  (Name  from  the  Latin  campana,  a bell.) 

2.  Phyteuma  (Eampion).  — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
with  5 deep  lobes  ; filaments  broad  at  the  base  ; stigma 
2 — 3 cleft ; capsule  2 — 3 celled,  bursting  at  the  side. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  phyton,  a plant.) 

3.  Jas(on£  (Sheep’s  Scabious). — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
with  5 long  narrow  segments  ; anthers  united  at  the 
base  ; stigma  2-cleft ; capsule  2-cellecl,  opening  at  the 
top  ; flowers  in  heads.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Campanula  (Bellflower). 

1.  C.  rotundifolia  (Hair-bell). — Smooth  ; root-leaves 
roundish  kidney-shaped,  notched,  stalked,  very  soon 
withering  ; stem-leaves  very  narrow,  tapering. — -Heaths 
and  dry  meadows,  abundant.  Flowers  light  blue  or 
rarely  white,  ilie  name  Hair-bell  is  frequently,  though 
not  correctly,  given  to  the  Wild  Hyacinth  or  Blue-bell 
( Agraphis  nutans,  or  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus),  a plant 
with  a thick  juicy  flower-stalk ; but  when  applied  to  this 
Campanula  is  most  appropriate,  its  stalks  being  exceed- 
ingly  slender  and  wiry.  Ihe  specific  name,  rotundifolia 
(round-leaved),  is  far  from  being  descriptive  of  the  leaves 
v hich  accompany  the  flower,  as  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
but  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  root  leaves,  as  they 
appear  in  winter  or  early  spring,  at  which  season  Linnaeus 
is  said  to  have  first  observed  them  on  the  steps  of  the 
university  at  Hpsal. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

1.  C.  J rachelium  (Nettled-leaved  Bell-flower). — Lower 
leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped  ; upper  nearly  sessile,  taper- 
ing to  a sharp  point,  all  strongly  serrated  and  bristly; 
flowers  in  axillary  clusters  of  2— 3.— Woods  and  hedges, 
not  unfrequent.  A remarkably  rough  plant,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  with  leaves  very  like  those  of  the  nettle,  and  large, 
deep  1)1  ue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
recurved  when  in  fruit.— FI.  J uly,  August.  Perennial. 
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campanula  uotundifolia  (Hair-bell). 


3.  C.  glomer&ta  (Clustered  Bell-flower). — Stem  simple, 
roughish ; leaves  oblong,  tapering,  crenate,  rough,  the 
lower  stalked  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper 
sessile,  embracing  the  stem;  flowers  sessile,  in  heads. — 
Dry  pastures,  not  unfrequent.  A stiff',  erect  plant, 
3 — 18  inches  high,  Avith  terminal  and  (in  large 
specimens)  axillary  heads  of  deep  blue,  funnel-shaped, 
erect  floAvcrs,  which  have  a feAv  clasping,  taper-pointed 
bracts  at  the  base. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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campanula  hederAcea  (Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower). 

4.  C.  htderdcaa  (Ivy -leaved  Bell-flower).  — Stem 
straggling,  thread-like;  leaves  stalked,  roundish  heart- 
shaped,  angular,  and  toothed  ; flowers  solitary,  on  long 
stalks.  - \\  et  heaths,  and  by  the  side  of  streams  in 
the  south  and  west ; very  abundant  in  Cornwall.  An 
exquisite  little  plant,  generally  growing  with  Anagallis 
tent  a,  and  (in  Cornwall)  with  Sibthorpia  Euvopcea , 
]’ants  certainly  of  a different  habit,  but  scarcely  less 
e egant  tlian  itself.  The  leaves  are  of  a remarkably 
me  texture,  and  delicate  green  hue  ; the  flowers  of  a 
p.t  e blue,  sometimes  slightly  drooping,  and  supported 
on  long  stalks  scarcely  thicker  than  a hair.  Its  usual 
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height  is  4 — 6 inches  ; hut  when  it  grows  among  grass 
or  rushes,  it  climbs  by  their  help  to  a height  of  12  inches 
or  more. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

5.  C.  liybrida. — A small  plant,  4 — 12  inches  high, 
with  a rough  wiry  stem,  oblong,  rough,  wavy  leaves, 
and  a few  small  terminal  purple  flowers,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  much  longer  than  tho  corolla  ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped ; capsule  triangular,  elongated. — Corn-fields,  not 
common.  By  some  botanists  this  is  called  Speculdria 
liybrida. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

* Less  common  species  of  Campanula  arc  C.  pdtula 
(Spreading  Bell-flower),  distinguished  by  its  rough  stem, 
and  \oos(i  jjanicles  of  wide  cup-shaped  flowers  : C.  Rapun- 

• cuius  (Rampion  Bell-flower),  a tall  species,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  Avith  clustered  panicles  of  rather  small,  pale  blue 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  divided  into  5 awl-shaped 
segments  : C.  lati folia  (Giant  Bell-flower),  common  in 
woody  glens  in  Scotland,  but  not  frequent  in  England  ; 
a stout  species,  3 — 4 feet  high,  Avith  very  large  stalked 
floivers,  Avhich  are  deep  blue,  and  hairy  within  : and 
C.  Rapunculoides  (Creeping  Bell-flower),  a very  rare 
species,  distinguished  by  its  pale  blue,  drooping,  axillary 
floivers,  Avhich  groAV  all  on  one  side  of  the  stem. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Piiyteuma  ( Rampion 1). 

1.  P.  orbicular /;  (Round-headed  Rampion). — Flowers 
in  a round  terminal  head ; lower  leaves  notched,  heart- 
shaped,  stalked  ; upper  narrow,  sessile. — Chalky  doAvns, 
rare.  A singular  plant,  consisting  of  a solitary,  erect 
leafy  stalk,  12 — 18  inches  high,  surmounted  by  a round 
head  of  blue  flowers.  The  head  when  in  fruit  becomes 
oval. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* P.  spicatum  (Spiked  Rampion)  is  found  only  in 
Sussex.  It  is  much  taller  than  the  last,  and  bears  its 
flowers,  which  are  cream-coloured,  in  a terminal,  oblong 
head. 
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JASfoN-£  MONTANA  (Sheep’s  Scabious,  Skeep’s-bit). 

3.  Jasione  ( Sheep's  Scabious). 

1.  J montdna  (Sheep’s  Scabious,  Sheep’s-bit).— The 
o i y n is  i species.  — 1 )ry  heathy  places,  common. 

*.ng  a 'out  a toot  high,  and  having  a strong  resem- 
> ai)ce  o a t.cabious,  from  which  it  may  be  at  once  dis- 
n„uin  iu  >y  its  united  anthers;  or  to  a Compound 
ov',er’^’om  which  it  differs  in  having  a 2-celled  cap- 
n f"  !°.  feaves  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  hairy  : the 
flowers,  which  are  blue,  grow  in  terminal  heads, with  a 
eafy  involucre  at  the  base.  The  whole  plant,  when 
unused,  has  a strong  and  disagreeable  smell.— FI.  Julv 
-august.  -Biennial.  v 
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Ord.  XL Y TIL — LOB  EL  I AC  E/E. — Tii  e Lobelia 

Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  tlie  ovary,  5-lobed,  or  entire 
corolla  of  one  petal,  inserted  in  the  calyx,  5-lobed,  irre- 
gular ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  them ; anthers  united ; ovary 
inferior,  of  1 — 3 many-seeded  cells,  opening  at  the  top. 

The  plants  comprised  in  this  Order  resemble  in  many 

respects  the  Bell-flower  Tribe,  from  which  they  art 
mainly  distinguished  by  their  irregular  corolla  and 
united  anthers.  Like  them,  they  contain  a milky  juice, 
which,  however,  is  more  acrid,  and  they  inhabit  generally 
warmer  regions.  Lobelia  inflata  ( Indian  Tobacco)  pos- 
sesses powerful  medicinal  properties,  and  when  given  in 
over-doses  is  poisonous.  L.  cardinalis  (Scarlet  Cardi- 
nal), one  of  our  most  brilliantly-coloured  garden  flowers, 
is  also  very  acrid ; and  the  rare  British  species,  L.  mens 
(Acrid  Lobelia),  derives  its  name  from  the  blistering 
properties  of  its  juice.  Some  species  contain  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  caoutchouc. 

1.  Lobelia. — Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  part  split 
to  the  base  of  the  tube.  (Name  from  Matthias  Lobel,  a 
Flemish  botanist.) 


1.  Lobelia. 

1.  L.  Dorimanna  (Water  Lobelia). — Leaves  almost 
cylindrical,  of  2 parallel  tubes. — Lakes  in  the  north, 
frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  often  forming  a matted 
bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  sending  above  the 
surface  slender,  almost  leafless  stems  having  a long 
cluster  of  distant,  light  blue,  drooping  flowers.— FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* L.  urens  (Acrid  Lobelia)  is  a very  rare  species, 
found  only  near  Axminster,  Devon  ; it  has  a,  roughish 
leafy  stem,  which  contains  a milky,  acrid  juice,  and 
leafy  clusters  of  purple  flowers. 
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lob£ua  ijo ktm a n'n'a  (Water  Lobelia ). 


Orb.  XLIX. — VACCINIACE/E. — The  Cranberry 

Tribe. 

( nlyx  growing  from  the  ovary,  of  4 — 6 lobes,  which 
arc  sometimes  so  shallow  as  to  he  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
corolla  ol  one  petal,  with  as  many  lobes  as  the  calyx  ; 
stamens  not  united,  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  inserted  into  the  disk  of  the  ovary  ; anthers  open- 
mg  by  2 pores,  and  often  furnished  with  2 bristles ; 
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ovary  with  a flat  disk,  4 — 10-celled  ; cells  1-  or  many- 
secded ; style  and  stigma  simple  ; fruit  a berry  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  juicy,  containing  many 
small  seeds. — Small  shrubby  plants,  with  undivided, 
alternate  leaves,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  especially 
mountainous  and  marshy  districts.  By  some  botanists 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  order  Avitli  the  Heaths,  from 
which  they  differ  chiefly  in  having  the  ovary  beneath 
the  calyx.  Tire  leaves  and  bark  are  astringent,  the 
berries  slightly  acrid  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Under 
the  name  of  Cranberries  they  are  imported  largely  from 
North  America,  and  are  used  for  making  tarts.  Many 
species  arc  cultivated  in  gardens;  more,  however,  for 
their  pretty  flowers  than  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit. 

1.  VACcfNiuw  (Whortleberry,  Cranberry, &c.). — Calyx 
4 — 5 lobed,  sometimes  with  the  lobes  so  shallow  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ; corolla  bell-shaped,  or  Avheel- 
shaped,  4 — 5 cleft ; stamens  8 — 10  ; berry  globose,  4 — 5 
celled,  many  seeded.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymology.) 

1.  Vaccinium  ( Whortleberry , Cranberry,  ckc.). 

* Leaves  not  evergreen  ; anthers  with  two  bristles  at  the 

bade. 

1.  V.  Myrtillus  (Whortleberry,  Bilberry,  Wliinberry). 

— Stem  acutely  angular  ; leaves  egg-shaped,  serrated  ; 
•/lowers  solitary,  drooping. — Heathy  and  mountainous 
places  ; abundant.  A small  branched  shrub,  6 — 18 
inches  high,  with  nearly  globular,  flesh-coloured,  wax-like 
flowers,  and  black  berries,  which  are  covered  with  grey 
bloom.  They  are  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  are  often 
made  into  tarts  ; but  when  thus  used  are  rather  mawkish 
unless  mixed  AAdth  some  more  acid  fruit.  In  the  west 
of  England  they  are  popularly  knoAvn  by  the  name  of 
whorls. — FI.  May.  Shrub.  . 

2.  V.  uliginosum  (Bog  Whortleberry,  or  Great  Bil- 
berry).— Stem  not  angular  ; learns  inversely  egg-shaped, 
entire,  glaucous  and  veined  beneath. — Mountainous  bogs 
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VACCINIUM  MYRTILL08  ( Whortleberry , Bilberry,  Whinberry). 


in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Distinguished 
Dm  the  last  by  its  more  woody,  rounded  stem,  and  by 
ts  strongly  veined,  glaucous  leaves,  which  arc  broader 
towards  the  extremity.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and 
grow  nearer  together.— FI.  May.  Shrub. 
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**  Leaves  evergreen  ; anthers  without  bristles. 

3.  V.  Vitis  I dwa  (Red  Whortleberry,  Cowberry). — 
Leaves  inversely  egg-shaped,  dotted  beneath,  the  margins 
rolled  back  ; flowers • in  terminal  drooping  clusters. — 
Mountainous  heaths  in  the  north.  A low  straggling 
shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Box.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  with  4 deep  lobes ; the  berries  red. 
— FI.  May,  June.  Slrrub. 

4.  V.  Oxycoccos  (Marsh  Whortleberry,  Cranberry). — 
Stem  very  slender,  prostrate,  rooting ; leaves  egg-shaped, 
glaucous  beneath,  the  margins  rolled  back ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  with  4 deep,  rclicxed  segments. — Peat-bogs 
principally  in  the  north.  A very  low  plant,  with  strag- 
gling, Aviry  stems,  and  solitary  terminal,  bright  red 
flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  bent  back  in  a very 
singular  manner.  “ The  fruit  is  highly  agreeable, 
making  the  best  of  tarts;  at  LangtoAvn,  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland,  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  article  of 
trade.” — (Sir  W.  J.  1 Looker.) — FI.  June.  Shrub. 

Ord.  L.— ERfCE/E.— The  Heath  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5 cleft,  nearly  equal,  inferior,  remaining 
till  the  fruit  ripens  ; corolla  of  one  petal  4 — 5 cleft,  often 
withering  and  remaining  attached  to  the  plant;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or  twice 
as  many,  inserted  Avith  the  corolla,  or  only  slightly 
attached  to  its  base  ; anthers  hard  and  dry,  the  cells 
separating  at  one  extremity,  where  they  are  furnished 
Avith  bristles  or  some  other  appendage,  opening  by  pores : 
ovary  not  adhering  to  the  calyx,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a disk  or  by  scales,  many-celled,  many-seeded  ; style, 
1,  straight ; stigma  1 ; fruit  a berry  or  dry  capsule, 
many-seeded. — Shrubs  or  small  bushy  trees  with  ever- 
green, often  rigid,  opposite  or  Avhorled  leaves.  This 
Avell-knoAvn  and  highly  prized  Order  contains  a large 
number  of  beautiful  plants,  many  of  which  are  remark- 
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able  for  their  social  nature  ; extensive  tracts  of  coun- 
try being  often  found  entirely  covered  with  a few  species, 
so  as  to  give  name  to  the  kinds  of  places  on  which  they 
grow.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; hence  they  are  often  called 


KFUCA  TCTItAI.IX,  E.  CILiAkTS,  E.  VAGANS,  and  E.  CINKKKA. 

by  gardeners,  “Cape  plants.”  They  are  common  also 
in  Europe,  in  North  and  South  America,  both  within 
ami  without  the  tropics,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Asia,  flie  extensive  genus  Erica  <(I  loath)  contains 
n°.  Plant  possessing  useful  properties.  CalMna  vulgaris 
(Ling,  or  Heather)  is  astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used 
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for  dyeing ; its  tough  brandies  are  a common  material 
for  brooms  ; its  flowers  are  tbe  favourite  resort  of  bees, 
and  its  seeds  are  said  to  enter  largely  into  tbe  food  of 
moor-fowl.  Of  tbe  plants  belonging  to  tbe  order,  which 
produce  juicy  berries,  tbe  fruit  is  in  some  instances 
edible.  A rbutus  Unedo  bears  an  abundance  of  handsome 
berries,  which  when  thoroughly  ripe  are  not  unpalat- 
able ; and  which,  from  tbe  resemblance  they  outwardly 
bear  to  strawberries,  give  tbe  plant  its  English  name, 
Strawberry-tree.  Some  species,  especially  of  Kdlmia 
and  Rhododendron,  possess  dangerous  narcotic  pro- 
perties, which  extend  to  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
fed  on  them.  It  is  stated  that  the  honey  which  poison- 
ed the  Grecian  troops  during  the  famous  Eetreat  of  the 
10,000,  had  been  collected  by  bees  from  the  flowers  of 
some  plant  of  this  order  ; and  that  the  honey  still 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties.  The  berries  of  some  species 
are,  nevertheless,  used  in  medicine  with  good  effect. 

1.  ErtfCA  (Heath). — Calyx  deeply  4-cleft;  corolla 
bell-shaped,  or  egg-shaped,  4-cleft;  stamens  8 ; capsule 

4- cellod.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  erico,  to  break,  from 
some  fancied  medicinal  properties.) 

2.  Caleuna  (Ling,  Heather). — Calyx  of  4 coloured 
sepals,  which  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  having  at  the 
base  outside  4 green  bracts ; corolla  bell-shaped ; 
stamens  8 ; capsule  4-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
calluno,  to  cleanse,  from  the  frequent  use  to  which  its 
twigs  are  applied,  of  being  made  into  brooms.) 

3.  Menziesia. — Calyx  deeply  4 — 5 cleft ; corolla  in- 
flated ; stamens  8 — 10;  capsuled — 5 celled.  (Named 
in  honour  of  Archibald  Menzies,  an  eminent  Scotch 
botanist.) 

4.  Azalea. — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla  bell-shaped, 

5- cleft ; stamens  5 ; anthers  bursting  lengthways  ; cap- 
sule 2 — 3 celled,  and  valved.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
azdleos,  parched,  from  the  nature  of  the  places  in  which 
it  grows.) 
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5.  Ahdr6meda.— CWp;  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla  egg- 
shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  .reflexed  border  ; stamens  10  • an- 
thers with  two  bristles  at  the  back  ; capsule  dry,  5-cell  ed 
and  5-valved.  (“Named  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Andromeda,  who  was  chained  to  a rock,  and  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  a sea-monster : so  does  this  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  grow  in  dreary  and  northern  wastes, 
.lrl(:  the  abode  of  preternatural  monsters.”— 

6 Arbutus  (Strawberry-tree).— Calyx  deeply  5-cleft  • 
corolla  egg-shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  reflexed  border  • 

SeT  % fTU%  5-celled ; cells  many^ 

seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

J;  .^CrAPH?os  ( Bear-berry). — Calyx  deeply  5- 
clelt , corolla  egg-shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  reflexed  border- 
stamens  10 - trait  fleshy,  smooth,  5-celled;  cells  1 -seeded.’ 
(xSame  m Greek  denoting  Bear's  grape.) 

1.  Erica  (Heath). 

'{■  Titral^  (Cross-leaved  Heath).— Leaves  i in  a 

eada’  “Sv  /T  “ terminal 

eads.  leaty  moors;  abundant;  well  distinguished 

f om  all  other  English  species  by  its  leaves  being&  placed 

oss- wise,  and  by  its  terminal  heads  of  droopinV  rose 

dTefofTr’ ,vhich  r 1111  •“>“>  *»  e ; 

“ <Sia  ‘Serrrte  ‘'Ai,,  s othcr 

IS  of  a lighter  colour  than  that  whkh  fc Txjosed  "where 

‘ deaeShad  hf^  'ft*/  U» 

S " ft, "“a  W 

•t'i'r?  mo- 

verv  narrow  G.l . !p)^ved  Heath). — Leaves  in  threes, 
whorlcd,  leafy  t l ,‘i ot,' re ‘ /Z"iy r’  li “ | oo !,  in  irregular, 

tlie  nrecedinobr  in  T11  ',aUls  ; ablmd“nt  TO*  and 
cwnLT  fi?  can  he  called 

exceedingly  narrow leav  pl“\with  t0l,«b.  "'hy  stems, 

° - Jrrow  ljav,ja.  and  numerous  oblong,  pur- 
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ERfCA 


TirsAiix  ( Cross-leaved  Heath). 


pie  flowers,  which  form  broken,  leafy  clusters,  not  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  stern.  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
white. — Tl.  July,  August.  Shrub. 

3.  E.  vagans  (Cornish  Heath). — Leaves  3 — 5 in  a 
whorl,  crowded,  very  narrow,  smooth ; flowers  bell- 
shaped,  shorter  than  the  stamens,  forming  a leafy,  regu- 
lar, tapering  cluster. — Heaths  on  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Cornwall,  very  abundant;  found  also  in  one  or 
two  other  places  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Waterford.  Stems  much  branched,  and,  in  the  upper 
parts,  very  leafy,  2 — 4 feet  high  : flowers  light  purple, 
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ERfCA  VAGANS  (Cornish  HCCltll). 

rose-coloured,  or  pure  white.  In  the  purple  variety  the 
anthers  are  dark  purple ; in  the  white,  bright  red;  and 
in  all  cases  they  form  a ring  outside  the  corolla  until 
they-  have  shod  their  pollen,  when  they  droop  to  the 
sides,  i )n  the  Goonhilley  Downs,  in  Cornwall,  all  three 
varieties  of  this  Heath  grow  together  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  covering  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  almost 
excluding  the  two  species  so  common  elsewhere. — FI. 
July — September.  Shrub. 

* Less  common  species  of  Heath  are  E.  Markait 
(Mack ay’s  Heath),  approaching  closely  to  E.  Tctralix, 
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hut  growing  in  a more  bushy  manner,  with  broader 
leaves,  and  more  numerous  heads  of  smaller  flowers. 
Connemara,  Ireland.  E.  Mediterrdnea  (Mediterranean 
Heath),  well  known  as  a garden  plant,  hut  found,  also, 
in  Cunnemara,  well  marked  by  its  coloured  calyx  ; and 
E.  cilidris  (Ciliated  Heath),  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  British  species;  the  leaves  are  4 in  a whorl, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  bright  purple  and  half  an 
inch  long,  grow  in  terminal,  interrupted,  spike-like 
clusters.  It  is  found  only  near  Cape  Castle,  Dorset,  and 
in  Cornwall,  where,  though  of  local  occurrence,  it  is 
occasionally  as  abundant  as  E.  cinerea  is  elsewhere. 

2.  Calluna  (Ling,  Heather). 

1.  C.  vulgaris  (Ling,  or  Heather). — The  only  species. 
Heaths  and  moors  ; most  abundant.  'I’his  was  placed 
by  Lin  me  us  in  the  genus  Erica  (Heath) ; later  botanists 
have,  however,  made  of  it  a distinct  genus,  and  not 
without  reason.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  more  or 
less  downy  (sometimes  even  hoary),  and  arranged  in 
4 rows,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  The  corolla  is 
very  small,  and  hell-shaped,  and  is  concealed  by  the 
rose-coloured  leaves  of  the  calyx,  outside  which  are 
4 small  green  bracts,  which  appear  to  form  a second 
calyx,  'l'he  flowers  remain  attached  to  the  plant  long 
after  the  seed  is  ripe ; indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  plants  in  full  bloom  with  the  withered  flowers  of 
the  preceding  year  still  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem.  A beautiful  variety  has  been  found  in  Corn- 
wall, with  double  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Shrub. 


3.  Menziesia. 

1.  M.  ccerulea  (Scotch  Menziesia). — Leaves  nume- 
rous, linear,  minutely  toothed ; flower -stallcs  covered 
with  glandular  hairs  ; flowers  in  terminal  tufts  ; corolla 
5-cleft;  stamens  10. — Very  rare;  found  on  the  “Sow 
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callin' a VUL0ARI8  ( Ling , or  Heather). 


of  Athol,”  ill  Perthshire,  but  “nearly,  if  not  quite 
extirpated  by  an  Edinburgh  nurseryman.”— Babington. 
i ,sma  K trubby  plant,  naked  below,  very  leafy  and 
Kiny  ,i  >o\e  with  large,  pale  purplish-blue  flowers. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Shrub. 

tt  /f-  Pr>l>f<’ha  (Irish  Menziesia,  or  St.  Dabeoc’s 
Heath).— Leaves  egg-shaped,  with  the  margins  rolled 
baek,  white,  and  downy  beneath  ; corolla  4-cleft ; sta- 


mens  8.  Mountainous  heaths  in  Irelam 


1 ; rare.  A small 
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shrill),  with  large,  purple,  sometimes  white  flowers,  which 
grow  in  terminal,  leafy,  1 -sided  clusters. — FI.  June, 
J uly.  Shrub. 

4.  Azalea. 

1.  A.  procumbens  (Trailing  Azalea). — A low  trailing 
shrub,  of  a very  different  habit  from  most  of  the  garden 
plants  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Azaleas.  The  stems 
are  prostrate  and  tangled  ; the  leaves  small,  smooth,  and 
rigid,  with  the  margins  remarkably  rolled  back  ; the. 
flowers  are  flesh-coloured,  and  grow  hi  short  terminal 
clusters, or  tufts.  Highland  mountains. — FI.  May,  June. 
Shrub. 

5.  Andromeda. 

I . A.  polifolia  (Marsh  Andrdmeda). — The  only  British 
species,  growing  in  peat  bogs  in  the  north.  A small, 
leafy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  slender  stems,  narrow, 
pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  tufts  of  flesh-coloured,  droop- 
ing flowers. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 

0.  A Hiiuxus  (, Strawberry-tree ). 

1.  A.  Unedo  (Strawberry-tree). — Leaves  elliptical, 
tapering,  serrated,  smooth;  Jtowers  in  drooping  panicles  ; 
fruit  rough. — Abundant  about  the  lakes  of  Killarney, 
in  a wild  state,  and  very  common  in  English  gardens. 
A beautiful  evergreen  tree,  with  a rough,  reddish  bark, 
large  deep-green  leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  clusters 
of  greenish-white  flowers.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  following  autumn,  are  nearly  globular,  scarlet,  and 
rough  with  minute,  hard  grains.  They  are  eatable,  but 
so  much  less  attractive  to  the  taste  than  to  the  eye,  as 
to  have  originated  the  name,  “ Unedo,”  “ One-I-eat 
as  if  no  one  would  choose  to  try  a second.  The  flowers 
are  in  full  perfection  at  the  time  when  the  fruit,  formed 
in  the  preceding  year,  is  ripening  ; and  then  of  course, 
the  tree  presents  its  most  beautiful  appearance. — FI. 
September,  October.  Tree. 
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Arbutus  C?;edo  ( Stra/wberr  -tree). 


7.  Arctostaphylos  (Bear-berry). 

1.  AJ  ra- 1 r si  (lied  Bear-berry). — Stems  prostrate: 
,.nv®rsely  egg-shaped,  entire,  evergreen  ; flowers 
in  terminal  clusters.— Mountainous  heaths  in  the  north  • 
abundant  A small  shrub,  distinguished  by  its  long 
trailing  stems,  blunt  leaves , which  turn  red  in  autumn, 
01‘^r(  flowers,  and  small  red  berries , which  are  a 
favourite  food  of  moor  fowl.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent.— FI.  May.  Shrub. 

. .f  A‘  al/dnap  (Rlack  Bear-berry)  resembles  the  last 
m its  mode  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  wrinkled  and 
serrated,  and  not  evergreen  ; the  flowers  are- white,  with 
a kur 0 N 1 )inge  ; the  berries  black.  It  is  most  common 
on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Jl  [) 
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Ord.  LI. — MONOTEOPEAE. — The  Bird’s-nest 
Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 5,  not  falling  off  ; corolla  regular,  deeply 
divided  into  as  many  lobes  or  petals  as  there  are  sepals  ; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; an- 
thers opening  by  pores  ; ovary  4 — 5 celled,  sometimes 
imperfectly  so  ; style  1,  often  bent ; stigma  generally 
lobed  ; fruit  a dry  capsule  ; seeds  covered  Avith  a loose 
skin. — A small  and  unimportant  Order,  containing  but 
two  British  genera,  Pyrola , a family  of  plants  Avith  some- 
Avliat  shrubby,  unbranched  stems;  simple,  smooth,  veiny 
evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  often  fragrant,  flowers,  Avhich 
grow  either  singly  or  in  a stalked  terminal  cluster:  and 
Monotropa,  a leafless  parasitic  plant,  Avith  the  habit  of 
an  Orobamhe  (Broom-rape),  growing  on  the  roots  of 
Firs,  and  other  trees. 

1.  Pyrola  (Winter-green). — Sepals  5 ; corolla  of 
5 deep  lobes  or  petals  ; stamens  10  ; anthers  2-celled  ; 
stigma  5-lobed.  (Name  signifying  a little  Pear,  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  between  its  leaves  and  those  of 
that  tree.) 

2.  Monotropa  (Bird’s-nest). — Sepals  4 — 5 ; petals 
4 — 5,  swollen  at  the  base ; stamens  8— -10  ; anthers 
1-celled  ; stigma  flat,  not  lobed.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
monos,  one,  and  trepo,  to  turn,  the  flowers  being  turned 
all  one  Avay.) 

1.  Pyrola  ( Winter-green ). 

1.  P.  uniflora  (Single-flowered  Winter-green). — 
Leaves  nearly  round  ; flower  solitary,  drooping. — Moun- 
tainous Avoods  in  Scotland  ; rare.  A remarkably  pretty 
plant,  bearing  several  roundish,  egg-shaped,  smooth,  and 
veiny  leaves,  and  running  up  into  a single  flower-stalk, 
which  bears  one  large,  elegant,  white,  highly  fragrant 
flower. — El.  July.  Perennial. 

* lire  other  species  of  Winter-green,  which  bear  each 


bird’s-nest  tribe. 
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a terminal  cluster  of  drooping  flowers,  are  P.  secunda, 
m which,  all  the  flowers  lean  one  way  ; P.  minor,  dis- 


pVhola  m£dia. 


tinguished 
the  flower 


hy  its  large  stigma,  which  is  included  within 
; these  are  found  only  in  North  Britain 
d n 2 
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P.  rotundifdlia  is  marked  by  its  long  style  Lent  down, 
and,  at  tlie  extremity,  curved  upwards ; this  is  found 
in  bushy  places  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Kent,  very 


MONo-rnoPA  iiypopitys  (Pine  Bird's-nest,  Fir-rape). 


ILICINEJ3.— HOLLY  TRIBE. 
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rare.  P.  media  lias  an  erect,  nearly-straight  style 
much  longer  than  the  stamens  ; this  is  very  common  in 
Scotland,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Oxfordshire. 

2.  jMonotropa  (Bird’ s-nest). 

1.  J I.  Hypvpitys  (Pine  Bird’s-nest,  Fir-rape). — The 
only  British  species,  occurring  sparingly  in  dry  woods  of 
Fir  and  Beech,  on  the  roots  of  which  trees  it  is  said  by 
some  to  be  parasitical.  The  whole  plant  consists  of  a 
single  juicy  stalk,  without  leaves,  but  clothed  through- 
out with  scaly  bracts,  and  terminating  in  a drooping 
cluster  of  brownish  yellow  flowers,  which  eventually  turn 
almost  black.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Orobanche,  which  all  have  a ringent 
corolla  of  1 petal,  and  four  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
shorter  than  the  others.  The  flowers  of  Monotropa 
have  8 stamens,  with  the  exception  of  the  terminal  one, 
which  has  10. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LII. — ILIGINErE. — The  Holly  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 6,  imbricated  when  in  bud  ; corolla  4 — 6- 
lobed,  imbricated  when  in  bud ; stamens  inserted  into 
the  corolla,  equalling  its  lobes  in  number,  and  alternate 
with  them  : filaments  erect;  anthers  2-celled,  openiim 
lengthwise  ; ovary  fleshy,  abrupt,  2— 6-celled  ; stigma 
nearly  sessile,  lobed ; fruit  a fleshy  berry,  not  bursting, 
containing  2— 6 bony  seeds.— Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
\wt  i tough  leaves,  and  small  axillary,  white  or  greenish 
flowers,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; the 
on  y European  species  being  the  common  I folly.  Nearly 
a the  plants  of  this  tribe  possess  astringent  and  tonic, 
properties.  The  leaves  of  the  Holly,  for  instance,  are. 
said  to  be  equal  to  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  berries  are,  undoubtedly,  poisonous. 
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The  bark  furnishes  bird-lime,  and  the  wood,  which  is 
white,  and  remarkably  close  grained,  is  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers  in  inlaying.  1.  Paraguayensis  furnishes 
Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  which  is  so  extensively  used  in 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America ; for  a full 
account  of  which,  see  Forest  Trees  of  Britain,  vol.  ii. 

1.  Ilex  (Holly). — Calyx  4 — 5-cleft ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped, 4 — 5-clel't ; stamens  4 — 5 ; stigmas  4 — 5 ; berry 
round,  containing  4 — 5 bony  seeds.  (Name  applied  by 
the  Latins  to  some  tree,  though  not  our  Holly.) 


ILEX  AQUIFOLtUM  (Holly). 
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1.  Ilex  {Holly). 

1.  I.  Aquifolium  (Holly).— The  only  British  species, 
for  a full  account  of  which  see  Forest  Trees  of  Britain, 
vol.  ii.  I he  name  Aquifolium  means  needle-leaved. 
Holly  is  a corruption  of  the  word  “holy,”  from  the  use 
to  which  its  boughs  are  applied  in  ornamenting  churches 
at  Christmas.  The  berries,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
are  poisonous. — FI.  May,  June.  Tree. 


Ord.  LIU.  0 LEACErE. — The  Olive  Tribe. 

Calyx  divided,  not  falling  off;  corolla  of  1 petal, 
4 -8-deft,  sometimes  wanting ; stamens  2,  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; ovary  2-celled ; cells  2-seecled  • 
style  1 ; fruit  a berry,  drupe,  or  capsule,  of  2 cells,  each 
cell  often  perfecting  only  a single  seed.— Trees,  or 
shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  often  end  in  conspicuous 
buds  ; the  leaves  are  opposite,  either  simple  or  pinnate : 
the  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  or  panicles.  The  plants  of 
this  Jrder  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of  many  parts 
of  the  world.  By  far  the  most  important  among  them 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  Order  takes  its  name,  Qlea 
the  Olive,  among  the  earliest  of  plants  cultivated  by 
man.  Ihe  bark  of  the  olive  is  bitter  and  astringent,  the 
wood  remarkably  close  grained  and  durable.  The  fruit 
ls  a drupe,  or  hard  bony  seed,  enclosed  in  a fleshy 
closely-fittmg  case.  From  this  outer  coat,  and  not  from 
the  seed  itself,  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure.  Several 
kinds  of  ash  {Fruxmus  and  Ornus)  produce  manna,  and 
are  valued  for  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  then-  timber. 

(lor  a more  detailed  account  of  the  Ash,  see  Forest 
1 rees  of  Britain.) 

i l;  LigU-STH™  (Privet). — Corolla  funnel-shaped,  4- 
cleft ; calyx  with  4 small  teeth  ; fruit  a 2-celled  berry. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  and  that  from 
ig°,  to  bind,  from  the  use  made  of  its  twigs.) 
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2.  FrAxinus  (Asli). — Calyx  4-cleft,  or  0 ; corolla  0 ; 
fruit  a winged  2-celled  capsule.  (Name,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  tree,  denoting  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
split.) 


ligubtrum  vui.oXnf:  ( Privet ). 


1.  Ligustrum  [Privet). 

1.  L.  vulgdre  (Privet). — The  only  British  species. — 
A common  hedge-hush,  with  opposite,  narrow-elliptical, 
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evergreen  leaves,  dense  panicles  of  white,  sickly-smelling 
flowers,  and  black,  shining  berries,  about  the  size  of  cui° 
rants.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  White-thorn,  over  which  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a rapid  grower.  It  is  commonly  planted 
to  form  divisions  in  town  gardens,  not  being  liable  to  be 
injured  by  smoke. — FI.  May,  June.  Shrub. 


erAxinus  excelsior  (Ash). 
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2.  Fit  ax  in  us  (Ash). 

1.  F.  excelsior  (Asli). — Calyx  and  corolla  both  want- 
ing ; leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet. — Woods  and 
hedges  ; common.  A noble  tree,  characterised  by  the 
light  ash-coloured,  smooth  bark  of  its  younger  branches, 
of  which  the  lower  ones  droop,  and  curve  upwards  again 
at  the  extremities  ; by  its  large,  black,  terminal  buds, 
the  twigs  supporting  which  are  flattened  at  the  end,  and 
by  its  gracefully-feathered  foliage.  The  tufts  of  seed- 
vessels,  popularly  called  “ keys,”  remain  attached  to  the 
tree  until  the  succeeding  spring.  A variety  is  occa- 
sionally found  with  undivided  leaves,  but  it  is  not  so 
handsome  as  the  common  form  of  the  tree. — FI.  April 
and  May,  forming,  at  first,  fruit-like,  terminal  heads, 
and  finally,  loose  panicles.  Tree. 


Okd.  LIV. — APOCYNEiE. — Periwinkle  Tribe. 

Calyx  deeply  5-clcft,  not  falling  off;  corolla  regular, 
5-lobed,  the  lobes  twisted  when  in  bud,  and  when  ex- 
panded having  the  sides  of  the  margin  unequally  curved ; 
stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
distinctly  2-celled ; pollen  largo ; ovary  2-celled,  or 
double ; pistil  resembling  the  shaft  of  a pillar  with  a 
double  capital ; fruit  various. — Trees,  shrubs,  or  her- 
baceous plants,  with  showy  flowers,  remarkable  for  the 
twisted  lobes  of  the  corolla  when  in  bud,  and  yet  more 
so  for  the  symmetrical  pistil.  Many  of  them  abound  in 
a milky  juice,  and  a large  portion  are  poisonous.  Tan- 
ghinia  venenifera  is  the  most  deadly  of  known  vege- 
table poisons,  a single  seed,  though  not  larger  than  an 
almond,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  twenty  people.  (For 
an  account  of  the  horrible  use  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied  in  Madagascar,  see  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.)  The  beautiful  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander), 
a common  greenhouse  shrub,  is  also  a formidable  poison, 
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the  powdered  wood  of  which  is  used  to  destroy  rats.  In 
1809,  when  the  French  troops  were  lying  before  Madrid, 
some  of  the  soldiers  went  out  marauding,  every  one  bring- 
ing back  such  provisions  as  could  be  found.  One  soldier 
formed  the  unfortunate  idea  of  cutting  the  branches  of 
the  Oleander  for  spits  and  skewers  for  the  meat  when 
roasting.  This  tree,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  com- 
mon in  Spain,  where  it  attains  considerable  dimensions. 
The  wood  having  been  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  brought 
in  contact  with  the  meat,  was  productive  of  most  dire- 
ful consequences  ; for  of  twelve  soldiers  who  ate  of  tire 
roast,  seven  died,  and  the  other  five  were  dangerously 
ill.  Some  species,  in  which  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties are  moderated,  are,  however,  used  as  medicines. 
The  tree  called  Hya-Hya  by  the  natives  of  tropical 
America  is  one  of  the  Coiv-trees,  which  derive  their 
name  from  the  large  quantity  of  sweet  and  wholesome 
milk  afforded  by  their  branches.  Several  species  furnish 
caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  of  good  quality.  The  only 
British  plants  of  this  Order  are  the  two  periwinkles, 
which  are  astringent  and  acrid. 

1.  "S  inca  (Periwinkle). — Corolla  salver-shaped,  with 
5 angles  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
oblique  ; fruit  consisting  of  twg  erect  horn-like  capsules 
which  do  not  burst.  (Name  from  the  Latin  vincio,  to 
bind,  from  the  cord-like  stems.) 

Vinca  ( Periwinkle ). 

1.  V.  major  ( Greater  Periwinkle). — Stem  nearly  erect ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  with  the  margins  minutely  fringed. 

A doubtful  native,  being  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  dwelling-houses.  A handsome  plant,  with 
large,  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  smooth,  except  at  the 
margins  ; and  large,  purplish-blue  flowers,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  angular,  and  the  tube  closed  with  hairs  and 
the  curiously  curved  anthers.  The  pistil  of  this  flower, 
as  well  as  of  the  following  species,  is  a singularly  beau- 
tiful object.— FI.  May— July.  Perennial. 
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vinca  M Ino it  ( Lesser  I’eriu'lnhli1). 


2.  V.  vunor  (Lesser  Periwinkle). — Stem  trailing, 
sending  np  slioi't,  erect,  leafy  shoots,  which  bear  tlie 
dowers  ; margins  of  the  leaves  not  fringed. — Woods, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England,  where  it  often 
entirely  covers  the  ground  with  its  evergreen  leaves. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  last.  A white  variety 
occurs  in  Devonshire,  and  in  gardens  it  is  often  met 
with  hearing  variegated  leaves  and  double  purple,  blue, 
or  white  flowers. — FI.  March — June.  Perennial. 


Oud.  LV. — GENT  IAN ACE  JE. — The  Gentian  Tribe. 

Calyx  usually  5-,  sometimes  4 — 8-cleft,  not  falling 
off;  corolla  of  one  petal,  its  lobes  equalling  in  number 
those  of  the  calyx,  not  falling  off,  twisted  when  in  hud, 
often  fringed  about  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; stamens 
equalling  in  number  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alter- 
nate with  them ; ovary  of  2 carpels,  1-  or  imperfectly 
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2-celled  ; style  1 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  a many-seeded  cap- 
side  or  berry. — Mostly  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite, 
generally  sessile,  leaves,  and  often  large,  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers.  This  is  an  extensive  Order,  containing 
about  450  species,  which  are  distributed  throughout  all 
climates,  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  to  the 
hottest  regions  of  South  America  and  India.  Though 
able  to  bear  the  most  intense  cold,  they  are  very  rare 
both  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Under  the 
equator,  the  lowest  elevation  at  which  they  have  been 
found  is  7,852  feet : on  the  Himalaya  range,  one  species 
has  been  found  at  a height  of  16,000  feet ; another  in 
Ceylon  at  8,000  feet  : in  southern  Europe,  one  species, 
Gentiana prostrata,  flourishes  at  between  6,000  and  9,000 
feet ; the  same  species  occurs  in  the  Eocky  Mountains 
of  America  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet ; and  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  Behring’s  Straits,  just  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  South  America  and  Hew 
Zealand,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  flower  is  red  ; in 
Europe,  blue  ; yellow  and  white  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
All  the  known  species  are  remarkable  for  the  intensely 
bitter  properties  residing  in  every  part  of  the  herbage, 
hence  they  are  valuable  tonic  medicines.  That  most 
commonly  used  in  Europe  is  Gentiana  lutea  (Yellow 
Gentian);  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  other  species 
might  be  employed  with  equally  good  effect. 

1.  Gentiana  (Gentian). — Calyx  4 — 5-cleft  ; corolla 
funnel  or  salver-shaped  ; stamens  5,  rarely  4 ; stigmas  2. 
(N<-  une  from  Gentius,  an  ancient  king  of  Illyria,  who 
discovered  its  medicinal  value.) 

2.  Erythrasa  (Centaury). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  not  falling  off ; stamens  5 ; anthers 
becoming  spirally  twisted  ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  nearly 
cylindrical,  imperfectly  2-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
erythros,  red,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

3.  CiCENDi.v  (Gentianella). — Calyx  4-cleft,  tubular; 
core)!, la  tunnel -shaped,  4-cleft  ; stamens  4 ; anthers  not 
twisted  ; stigma  undivided.  (Name,  according  to  Hooker 
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and  Arnott,  from  the  Greek  cicinnus,  curled  hair ; hut, 
if  so,  particularly  inappropriate  to  the  only  British 
species,  which  i's  singularly  rigid.) 

4.  Chlora  (Yellow- wort). — Calyx  deeply  8-cleft  ; 
corolla  with  a very  short  tube,  8-cleft ; stamens  8 ; 
stigma  2 — 4-cleft.  (Name  from  the  Greek  chloros, 
yellow,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

5.  AI  knt  a nth  ns  (Buck-bean). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  5 lobes,  fringed  all  over  the 
inner  surface  ; stamens  5 ; stigma  2-lobed.  (Name  of 
doubtful  origin.) 

G.  Villa rsi A. — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  corolla  wheel- 
shaped, with  5 lobes,  which  are  fringed  only  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  5 ; stigma  with  2 toothed  lobes.  (Name  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Villars,  a French  botanist.) 

1.  Gentiana  (Gentian). 

1.  G.  Amarella  (Autumnal  Gentian). — Stem  erect, 
branched,  many-flowered;  calyx  5-cleft  ; corolla, salver- 
shaped,  5-cleft,  fringed  in  the  throat. — Dry  chalky  pas- 
tures, not  common.  A remarkably  erect  plant,  with  a 
square,  leafy,  purplish  stem,  G — 12  inches  high,  and 
numerous,  rather  large,  purplish-blue  flowers,  which 
only  expand  in  bright  sunshine. — FI.  August,  Septem- 
ber. Annual. 

2.  G.  campestris  (Field  Gentian). — Stem  erect,  branched, 
many-flowered  ; calyx  4-cleft,  the  two  outer  lobes  much 
larger ; corolla  salver-shaped,  4-cleft,  fringed  in  the 
throat. — Dry  pastures,  common.  Resembling  the  last 
in  habit,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  4-cleft  flowers, 
which  are  of  a dull  purplish  colour. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

3.  G.  Pneumonanthe  (Marsh  Gentian). — Stem  erect, 
few- flowered  ; calyx  5-cleft  ; corolla  between  bell  and 
funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  not  fringed. — Boggy  heaths,  rare. 
Well  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  large,  bell- 
shaped, deep  blue  flowers  with  5 green  stripes.  There 
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OF.  ST  I AN*  a CAArPKSTRis  (Field  Gentian). 


are  rarely  more  than  1 «r  2 flowers  on  the  same  stalk. — 
* *•  Augiist,  September.  Annual. 

/'■'  vern"  (Spring  Gentian)  is  a very  rare  species, 
having  on  each  stem  a single  large,  intensely  blu  a flower, 
'v  'l(:^  ]S  5-cleft  and  has  between  the  lobes  5 smaller 
--cleft  segments  ; it  has  been  found  only  in  one  or  two 
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places  in  Ireland,  and  at  Teesdale,  Durham.  G.  nivalis 
(Small  Alpine  Gentian)  is  also  very  rare,  occurring  only 
on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  mountains  : the  flowers 
grow  several  on  a stem,  and  in  colour  and  shape  re- 
semble the  last. 


EKYTnii/EA  centaurium  (Common  Centaury). 


2.  Erythr^ea  {Centaury). 

1.  E.  Centaurium  (Common  Centaury). — A pretty 
herbaceous  plant,  2 — IS  inches  high,  with  square  erect 
stems,  which  are  much  branched  above,  and  terminate 
in  variously  divided  flat  tufts  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  with  strong  parallel  ribs, 
and  remarkably  smooth  ; the  flowers  only  expand  in  fine 
weather. — This  is  the  common  form  of  the  plant  as  it 
occurs  in  dry  fields  and  waste  places.  In  other  situa- 
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tions  it  vanes  so  greatly,  that  some  botanists  enumerate 
several  distinct  species,  namely  : E.  pulchella  (Dwarf 
Centaury)  a minute  plant,  2-8  inches  high,  with  an 
exceedingly  slender  stem,  and  a few  stalked  flowers  (often 
only  one);  tins  is  found  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  esx 
cuilly  m the  West  of  England:  E.  lUtordlis  (Dwarf 

•u  1 aU  the  ^ a StUf  id  Pknt’  With  broad  leaves, 
and  all  the  flowers  crowded  into  a kind  of  head  • this 

occurs  on  turfy  sea-cliffs  : and  E.  latifolia  (Broad- 

mD  t WlliCJ1  haS  6Ven  broad«r  than 

the  last,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  forked  tufts,  the  main 

stevi  being  divided  into  three  branches.  There  are  other 

minute  differences,  for  which  the  student  may  consult 

more  scientific  works.  The  genus  was  formerly  called 

rtZma’  '7  t7Ce1nta7  Chiron>  wbo  ^s  famous  in 
Greek  mythology  for  his  skill  in  medicinal  herbs  The 

English  name,  Centaury,  has  the  same  origin.— FI  Julv 
August.  Annual.  **  *,uv» 


cicfcfDM  -ULiFdRjna  (Uast  Gcntianella). 
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GENTIANACEiE. 


3.  CicjiNDiA  ( Gentianella ). 

1.  C.  filifdrmis  (Least  Gentianella). — The  only  British 
species.  A minute,  slender  plant,  in  habit  resembling 
Erythrcea  pulchella,  and  growing  to  about  the  same 
size,  2 — 4 niches  ; the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  soon 
wither  ; the  Jloivers  are  yellow,  and  expand  only  in 
bright  sunshine. — It  grows  in  sandy  heaths  where  water 
has  stood  during  the  winter.  It  is  described  by  some 
authors  under  the  name  of  Exdcum  filiforme. — FI.  July. 
Annual. 


chlora  PERFOI.IATA  ( Perfoliate  Yellow-wort). 


GENTIAN  TRIBE. 
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4.  Chlora  ( Yellow-wort ). 

( G.  perfoliata  (Perfoliate  Yellow-wort). — The  only 
British  species. — Chalk  and  limestone  pastures  ; not 
uncommon.  An  erect  plant,  12—18  inches  high,  iv- 


mentantiies  TitiFOLiATA  (Buck-hum,  Marsh  Trefoil). 
E E 2 
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markable  for  its  glaucous  hue,  and  for  its  pairs  of  leaves , 
which  are  rather  distant,  being  united  at  the  base  (con- 
nate), with  the  stem  passing  through  them ; hence  its 
name,  Perfoliate.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
handsome,  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  expand  only  during 
sunshine. — FI.  June,  September.  Annual. 


5.  Menyantiies  ( Buck-bean ). 

1.  M.  trifoliata  (Buck-bean,  Marsh  Trefoil). — The 
only  species  ; most  common  in  spongy  bogs,  or  in  stag- 
nant water.  The  only  British  plant  belonging  to  the 
Order  which  has  divided  leaves.  The  stem  scarcely  rises 
above  the  soil  or  water  in  which  it  grows,  but  is  over- 
topped by  the  large  ternate  (composed  of  3 leaflets) 
leaves,  which  in  shape  and  colour  resemble  those  of  the 
Windsor  Bean ; each  leaf-stalk  has  a sheathing  base, 
opposite  to  one  of  which  rises  a compound  cluster  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  flowers,  which  when  in  bud  are  of 
a bright  rose  colour,  and  when  fully  expanded  have  the 
inner  surface  of  the  corolla  thickly  covered  with  white 
fringe.  The  root,  which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  valuable  of  known  tonics.  FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


6.  VlLLARSIA. 

1.  V.  nymphoeotdes  (Water  Villarsia). — The  only 
British  species.  A rare,  floating  aquatic,  found  in  some 
of  the  still  ditches  communicatmg  with  the  Thames,  and 
in  a few  other  places.  As  its  specific  name  implies,  it 
has  the  habit  of  a Water-lily  ; the  leaves  are  nearly 
round  ; the  flowers  large,  yellow,  and  fringed.  FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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villarsia  N7MPH<E0fDES  (IF ater  ViUarsia). 


Ord.  LA  I. — POLEMONIACEAE. — Jacob’s  Ladder 
Tribe. 

Calyx  deeply  -5-cleft,  not  falling  off  ; corolla  regular, 
5-lobed  ; stamens  5,  from  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ; ovary  3-cell  ed  ; style  single  ; stigma  3-cleft ; 
capsule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Herbaceous  plants,  often 
with  showy  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  blue 
colour  of  their  pollen.  They  .arc  most  common  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  America  ; but  within  the  tropics  are 
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unknown.  None  of  the  species  possess  remarkable  pro- 
perties, but  several  are  favourite  garden  flowers,  as 
Phlox,  Gilia,  Polemonium,  and  Cohcea. 

1.  Polemonium  (Jacob’s  Ladder). — Corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  with  erect  lobes  ; stamens  bearded  at  the  base ; 
cells  of  the  capsule  many-seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek 
name  of  the  plant.) 


p.  ccer(:leum  ( Greek  Valerian,  Blue  Jacob's  Ladder). 


1.  Polemonium  ( Greek  Valerian ). 

1.  P.  coenileum  (Greek  Valerian,  Blue  Jacob’s  Ladder). 
— The  only  British  species,  occasionally  found  in  woods 
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in  the  north,  but  rare ; a common  garden  flower,  not 
easily  rooted  out  where  it  has  once  established  itself. 
A tall,  erect  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  an  angular 
stem)  pinnate,  smooth  leaves;  and  numerous  terminal, 
large,  blue  or  white  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Peren- 
nial. 


Or i).  LVII. — CONYOLVULACEJE. — The  Bindweed 

Tribe. 

Calyx  in  5 divisions,  imbricated,  often  very  unequal, 
not  falling  off ; corolla  of  one  petal,  regular,  plaited  ; 
stamens  5,  from  the  base  of  the  corolla ; ovary  2 — 4- 
celled,  few-seeded,  surrounded  below  by  a fleshy  ring ; 
style  1 ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  1 — 4-celled. — An  extensive 
and  highly  valuable  tribe  of  plants,  most  of  which  are 
herbaceous  climbers,  with  large  and  very  beautiful 
flowers.  They  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics, 
where  they  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of  climbing 
plants.  As  medicines,  also,  they  occupy  an  important 
station.  The  roots  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  a Syrian 
species,  furnishes  scammony  ; jalap  is  prepared  from  a 
resin  which  abounds  in  the  roots  of  several  kinds  of 
Exogonium,  a beautiful  climber,  with  long  crimson 
flowers  ; and  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  no  less  valuable  in 
tropical  countries,  supplying  the  sweet  potato,  the  roots 
of  which  abound  in  starch  and  sugar,  and  are  a nourish- 
ing food.  Cuscuta  (Dodder)  is  a parasitic  genus,  with 
branched,  climbing,  cord-like  stems,  no  leaves,  and 
globular  heads  of  small  wax-like  flowers.  The  seeds 
germinate  in  the  ground,  and  the  young  plants  climb  the 
stems  of  adjoining  plants ; and  when  they  have  taken 
root  in  them,  lose  their  connexion  with  the  ground. 
One  British  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  Furze  ; 
another  on  Flax,  with  the  seeds  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  introduced ; and  a third  grows  on  Thistles  and 
Nettles. 
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1.  Convolvulus  (Bindweed). — Corolla  trumpet- 
shaped,  with  5 plaits  and  5 very  shallow  lobes  ; calyx 
without  bracts  ; style  1 ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  2-celled,  2- 
valvecl  (Name,  from  the  Latin  convolvo,  to  entwine, 
from  the  twisting  habit  of  many  species.) 

2.  CalystAgia  (Bindweed). — Corolla  as  in  Convol- 
vulus ; calyx  enclosed  within  two  bracts ; style  1 ; 
stigmas  2 ; capsule  1 -celled,  2-valved.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  a beautiful  covering.) 

3.  Cuscuta  (Dodder). — Calyx  4 — 5-cleft ; corolla 
bell-shaped,  4 — 5-cleft,  with  4 — 5 scales  at  the  base 
within.  (Name,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Kechout.) 

1.  Convolvulus  (Bindweed). 

1.  C.  arvensis  (Field  Bindweed). — Stem  climbing ; 
leaves  arrow-shaped,  with  acute  lobes  ; flowers  1 — 3 
together ; bracts  minute,  distant  from  the  flower. — A 
common  weed  in  light  soil,  either  trailing  along  the 
ground  among  short  grass,  or  climbing  wherever  it  finds 
a support.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  with  dark 
plaits,  handsome  and  fragrant,  opening  only  in  sunny 
weather. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  CalystAgia  (Bindweed). 

1.  C.  sepium  (Great  Bindweed). — Stem  climbing; 
leaves  arrow-shaped,  with  abrupt  lobes  ; jloivers  solitary 
on  square  stalks  ; bracts  large,  heart-shaped,  close  to  the 
flower. — In  bushy  places,  common,  and  a most  mis- 
chievous weed  in  gardens,  not  only  exhausting  the  soil 
with  its  roots,  but  strangling  with  its  twining  stems  the 
plants  which  grow  near.  The  flowers  are  among  the 
largest  which  this  country  produces  ; while  in  bud  they 
are  entirely  enclosed  in  the  large  bracts,  and  when 
expanded  are  pure  white  and  very  handsome.  The 
fruit  is  not  often  perfected. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 
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calystegia  soldaxella  (.Scu  Bindweed). 


- C.  Soldanella  (Sea  Bindweed). — Stem  not  climb- 
ing; leaves  fleshy,  roundish,  or  kidney-shaped  ; flowers 
solitary,  on  4-sided,  winged  stalks ; bracts  large,  egg- 
shaped,  close  to  the  flower. — A very  beautiful  s^ecifs, 
growing. only  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  and  decorating 
he  sloping  sides  of  sand-hills  with  its  large,  pale  rose 
coloured  l owers  striped  with  red.  The  stems  are  usually 
almost  entirely  buried  beneath  the  sand,  and  the  flowers 
and  leaves  merely  rise  above  the  surface.  The  flowers 
which  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  expand  in  the  morning,  and  in  bright  weather 
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close  before  night.  By  some  botanists  these  two  plants 
are  placed  in  the  genus  Convolvulus. — FI.  June — 
August.  Perennial. 


oCsoota  epIthymum  (Lesser  Dodder). 

3.  Cuscuta  {Dodder). 

1.  C.  Epithymum  (Lesser  Dodder). — Stems  parasitical, 
thread-like,  branched ; flowers  hi  dense,  sessile  heads  ; 
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tube  of  tlie  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ; style  longer 
than  the  corolla. — Parasitic  on  Heath,  Thyme,  Milk 
Yetch,  Potentilla,  and  other  small  plants,  hut  most 
abundant  on  Furze,  which  it  often  entirely  conceals 
with  tangled  masses  of  red  thread-like  stems.  The 
flowers  are  small,  light  flesh-coloured,  and  wax-like. 
Soon  after  flowering  the  stems  turn  dark-brown,  and  in 
winter  disappear. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

* Other  species  of  Dodder,  which  more  or  less  resem- 
ble the  preceding  species,  are  C.  Europcea  (Greater 
Dodder),  which  is  parasitical  on  Thistles  and  Nettles  ; 
G.  Epilinum  (Flax  Dodder),  parasitical  on  Flax,  to 
crops  of  which  it  is  sometimes  very  destructive  ; G. 
Hasdaca,  parasitical  on  Lucerne ; and  C.  Trifolii 
(Clover  Dodder),  parasitical  on  Clover,  with  the  seeds  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced. 

Ord.  LYIII. — BOKAGINACEiE. — Tee  Borage  Tribe. 

Calyx  in  5,  rarely  4,  deep  divisions,  not  falling  off ; 
corolla  of  one  petal,  5-  or  rarely  4-cleft,  frecpiently 
having  valves  or  teeth  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; 
stamens  5,  inserted  into  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  its 
lobes  ; ovary  4-parted,  4-seeded ; style  1,  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  divided  ovary ; fruit  consisting  of  4,  rarely 
2,  nut-like,  distinct  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a pericarp. — 
Herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually 
covered  with  hairs  or  bristles  rising  from  a swollen 
base.  11) is  character  was  considered  by  Linnaeus  suf- 
ficiently constant  to  give  to  the  natural  order  the  name 
of  Asperi folle,  or  Bough-leaved  plants,  but  the  present 
name  of  the  order  is  now  preferred  as  being  more  com- 
prehensive, a few  plants  in  it  having  perfectly  smooth 
leaves,  the  Borage  Tribe  are  natives  principally  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially 
of  the  warmer  parts,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  Old 
than  the  New  World.  Most  of  them  bear  their  flowers 
in  spikes  or  clusters,  which  are  rolled  up  round  the  ter- 
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minal  flowers  as  a centre,  and  expand  a few  at  a time. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  blue  or  purple,  but  many,  when 
first  opening,  are  of  a reddish  hue,  which  subsequently 
deepens,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent tints  in  the  same  spike  or  cluster.  They  possess 
no  remarkable  properties,  but  abound  hi  a soft  mucila- 
ginous juice,  which  gives  a coolness  to  beverages  in 
which  they  are  steeped,  on  'which  account  Borage  is 
a constant  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  as  “ cool 
tankard."  The  roots  of  Alkanet  and  some  others 
contain  a red  substance,  which  is  used  as  a dye.  Com- 
frey  {Symphytum  ofiicindle)  is  sometimes  grown  as  an 
esculent  vegetable,  but  is  little  valued  except  as  food 
for  horses.  The  plants  of  the  genus  Myosutis  are  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  “ Forget-me-not the  true 
Forget-me-not  is  M.  Palustris. 

1.  Echium  (Viper’s  Bugloss). — Corolla  irregular,  with 
an  open  mouth  ; staviens  unequal  in  length.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  echis,  a viper,  against  the  bite  of  which 
it  was  formerly  considered  an  antidote.) 

2.  Pulmonaria  (Lungwort). — Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  throat  naked ; staviens  enclosed 
within  the  corolla.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  Pulmo,  the 
lungs,  which  the  spotted  leaves  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble.) 

3.  Lithospermum  (Gromwell). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  throat  naked,  or  with  5 minute 
scales  ; filaments  short ; seeds  stony.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  lithos,  a stone,  and  sperma,  seed,  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  seeds.) 

4.  MkrtjInsia  (Smooth  Gromwell). — Calyx  deeply 
5-cleft  ; corolla  funnel-shaped  ; filaments  long  ; seeds 
somewhat  fleshy.  (Name  in  honour  of  M.  Mertens  a 
German  botanist.) 

5.  Symphytum  (Comfrey). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; 
corolla  bell -shaped,  closed  with  5 awl-shaped  scales. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  symphyo , to  unite,  from  its 
imagined  healing  qualities.) 
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G.  JjOR.vgo  (Borage). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla 
wheel-shaped,  its  throat  closed  with  5 short,  erect, 
notched  scales  ; stamens  forked.  (Name,  a corruption 
of  cor  ago,  from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  bring,  from  its 
use  in  stimulating  drinks.) 

7.  Lycopsis  (Bugloss). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  a bent  tube,  its  throat  closed  by 
prominent  blunt  scales.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
“ a wolf's  face,”  from  some  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  flower  and  a wolf’s  head.) 

8.  Anchusa  (Alkanet). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel  or  salver-shapecl,  with  a straight  tube,  its  throat 
closed  by  prominent  blunt  scales.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  anchousa,  paint,  from  the  use  of  its  roots  as  a dye.) 

9.  Myosotis  (Scorpion  Grass,  Forget-me-not). — Calyx 
5-cleft ; corolla  salver-shaped,  its  lobes  blunt,  twisted 
when  in  bud,  and  its  throat  nearly  closed  by  blunt 
scales.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  a mouse’s  ear,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

10.  As perc go  (Madwort). — Calyx  5-cleft,  with  alter- 
nate smaller  teeth  ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  rounded 
scales  in  the  throat.  (Name  from  the  Latin  asper,  rough, 
from  the  excessive  roughness  of  the  leaves.) 

11.  Cynoglossum  (Hound’s-tongue).-— Calyx  5-cleft; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a short  tube,  its  mouth 
closed  by  prominent  blunt  scales  ; nuts  flattened,  prickly. 
(Name  in  Greek,  signifying  a dog's  tongue,  from  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  leaves.) 

1.  Echium  ( Viper's  Bugloss). 

1.  E.  vulgar /-  (Common  Viper’s  Bugloss). — Rough 
with  prickly  bristles  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering  ; flowers 
in  short  lateral  spikes  ; stamens  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Walls,  old  quarries  and  gravel- pits.  A handsome 
plant,  2— .5  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  bristly  or 
almost  prickly  stems  and  leaves,  and  numerous  curved 
spikes  ot  flowers,  which  on  their  first  opening  aro  bright 
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rose-coloured  and  finally  of  a brilliant  blue.  The  roots 
are  very  long,  and  descend  perpendicularly  into  the 
loose  soil  in  which  the  plant  usually  grows.  A variety 
is  occasionally  found,  with  white  flowers.  The  name 


ficniUM  voLGARii  (Common  Viper's  Bngloss ). 


Bugloss,  which  is  of  Greek  origin,  signifies  an  ox’s 
tongue,  from  the  roughness  and  shape  of  the  leaves. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 
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hjlmonaria  officinalis  (Common  Lungwort). 


2.  Pulmonaria  ( Lungwort ). 

1.  I . officintilis  (Common  Lungwort). — Leaves  rough 
nwer  ones  stalked,  egg-shaped  or  heart-shaped  at  the 
ease,  upper,  egg-shaped,  sessile. — Woods  and  thickets 
rare  ; often  an  outcast  from  gardens,  where  it  is  culti- 
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vated  for  the  sake  of  its  ornamental  leaves,  which  are 
curiously  spotted  with  white,  and  for  its  purple  flowers. 
FI.  May.  Perennial. 

* P.  angustifolia  has  narrower  leaves  than  the  last, 
and  is  a taller  plant ; it  occurs  in  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  hut  is  far  from  common. 


MTIIOSPF.RMt'M  OFFICINAl.fi 
( Common  Gromwell,  or  Grey  Millet). 


V 


3.  Litiiospermum  ( Gromwell ). 

1.  L.  officinale.  (Common  Gromwell,  or  Grey  Millet). — 
Stem  erect,  much  branched  towards  the  summit ; leaves 
oblong,  tapering  to  a point,  bristly  above,  hairy  beneath  , 
nuts  polished.— Dry,  bushy,  and  stony  places;  not 
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unfrequent.  Distinguished  by  its  erect  stems,  2 feet 
high,  which  generally  grow  5 or  6 from  the  same  root, 
by  its  small  yellowish  white  flowers,  and  above  all,  by 
its  highly  polished  seeds,  which  resemble  small  sea- 
shells,  and  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  pure  silica 
or  flint. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  arvense  (Corn  Gromwell). — Stem  branched  ; 
leaves  narrow,  tapering,  hairy  ; nuts  wrinkled. — Corn- 
fields ; less  common  than  the  preceding,  but  not  rare. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  branched  from  the  lower  part, 
and  having  rather  small  white  flowers,  the  calyx  of 
which  lengthens  when  in  fruit,  and  contains  3 or  4 
brown,  wrinkled  seeds. — FI.  May — July.  Annual. 

* L.  purpuro-caenileum  (Purple  Gromwell)  is  a rare 
species  growing  in  chalky  or  limestone  soil,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  prostrate  barren  stems,  and  large 
bright  blue  jlowers. 

4.  MertIsnsia  ( Smooth  Gromivell). 

1.  M.  maritima  (Sea-side  Smooth  Gromwell). — The 
only  species.  A singular  plant  inhabiting  the  sea-coast, 
ot  North  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; the  leaves  are 
fleshy,  and  covered  with  a glaucous  bloom ; they  are 
destitute  of  bristles,  but  are  sprinkled  with  hard  dots, 
which  are  very  evident  in  dried  specimens  ; the  plant 
when  fresh  is  said  to  have  the  flavour  of  oysters  ; the 
jlowers  are  purplish  blue. — FI.  May — June.  Perennial. 

•5.  Symphytum  (Comfrey). 

1.  <S.  ojficindla  (Common  Comfrey). — Stem  winged  in 
the  upper  part ; leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  tapering 
towards  the  base  and  running  clown  the  stem  ; flowers 
drooping,  in  2-forked  clusters. — Watery  places  and  banks 
of  rivers,  common.  A large  and  handsome  plant  2 — 3 
feet  high,  with  branched  leafy  stems,  and  several  clusters 
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kvm i’iivtdm  officinAlk  (Common  Comfrey). 


of  white,  pink,  or  purple  drooping  flowers.  Ofteji 
introduced  into  gardens,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  when  it  has  once  established  itself,  owing 
to  the  brittleness  of  its  fleshy  roots,  the  least  bit  of 
which  will  grow. — FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 

* S.  tuberosum  (Tuberous  Comfrey)  is  a more  slen- 
der plant  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very  rare,  except 
in  Scotland  ; the  stem  is  scarcely  branched,  and  but 
slightly  winged. 
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6.  Borago  (Borage). 

\.  B.  officinalis  (Common  Borage). — The  only  British 
species,  not  unfrequent  in  waste  ground,  especially  near 
buildings.  The  stems  are  about  2 feet  high,  and,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  are  thickly  covered  Avith  stiff  whitish 
bristles  ; the  flowers,  which  are  large,  deep  blue,  and 
very  handsome,  grow  in  terminal  drooping  clusters,  and 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  plant  in  the 
order  by  their  prominent  black  anthers.  The  juice  has 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  cucumber,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  beverage  called  “ cool  tankard.”  A variety  soino- 
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times  occurs  with  white  flowers. — FI.  June — September. 
Biennial. 


1.YCOPSIS  AitviNSis  (Small  Bugloss). 


7.  Lycopsis  ( Bugloss ). 

1.  L.  arvensis  (Small  Bugloss). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  waste  ground,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 
A branched  prickly  plant,  6 — 18  inches,  high,  with 
oblong  wavy  leaves,  and  forked,  curved  clusters  of 
minute  blue  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  bent,  and  in 
this  respect  is  unlike  any  other  British  plant  of  the 
order. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 
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anchCsa  SEMPERvfKENS  (Evergreen  Alkanet). 


8.  Anchesa  (Allcanet). 

1.  A.  sempervirem  (Evergreen  Alkanet). — A stout 
bristly  plant,  with  deep  green,  egg-shaped  leaves,  and 
short  spikes  of  rather  large,  salver-shaped  flowers,  which 
are  of  an  intense  azure  blue.  It  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a native,  but  in  Devonshire  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  hedge-plant. — El.  June — August.  Perennial. 

A.  offidndlis  (Common  Alkanet)  has  purple,  fun- 
nel-shaped flowers,  which  grow  in  1 -sided  spikes,  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  being  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  frequent  in  gardens,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  escaped  ; but  it  is  not  common  in  a wild  state. 
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9.  Myosotis  ( Mouse-ear , Scorpion-grass,  Forget-me-not). 

1.  M.  palustris  (Forget-me-not). — Calyx  covered 
with  straight,  closely-pressed  bristles,  open  when  hi 
fruit ; root  creeping. — Watery  places,  common.  Few 
flowers  have  been  more  written  about  than  the  Forget- 
me-not,  yet  there  is  great  disagreement  among  writers 
as  to  the  plant  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs. 
Some  appear  to  have  had  the  Alhanet  in  view  ; others, 
the  Speedwell ; and  others,  again,  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Myosotis,  which  last,  though  very  like  the 
true  Forget-me-not,  are  inferior  in  size  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  real  Forget-me-not  is  an  aquatic  plant, 
with  a long  rooting  stem,  bright-green,  roughish  leaves, 
and  terminal,  leatless,  1 -sided  clusters  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  with  a yellow  eye,  and  a small  white  ray  at  the 
base  of  each  lohe  of  the  corolla.  The  species  which  is 
most  like  it  is  M.  repens  (Creeping  Water  Scorpion- 
grass),  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  also  a creeping 
root ; the  hairs  of  the  calyx  are  closely  pressed,  as  in 
M.  palustris,  but  the  calyx  is  closed  when  in  fruit,  and 
the  clusters  of  flowers  usually  have  a few  leaves  on 
the  stalk.  M.  avspitosa  (Tufted  Water  Scorpion-grass) 
resembles  the  above,  but  has  a fibrous  root,  and  the 
flowers  of  both  the  last  are  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
palustris.  All  three  grow  in  watery  places  ; M.  palustris 
being  most  common,  and  flowering  from  June  to  October, 
M.  repens  least  so,  and,  as  well  as  M.  ccespitdsa,  not 
flowering  so  late  in  the  year.  Three  other  and  yet 
smaller  species  are  common,  but  these  do  not  grow  in 
watery  places,  and  are  of  a different  habit. 

2.  M.  arvensis  (Field  Scorpion-grass). — Calyx  covered 
with  spreading,  hooked  bristles,  closed  when  in  fruit ; 
stalks  of  the  fruit  spreading. — In  cultivated  ground, 
hedges,  and  groves,  abundant.  Whole  plant  roughish 
witli  spreading  bristles  ; the  stems  are  from  6 — 18  inches 
high,  or  more;  the  flowers  blue,  small,  but  very  beau- 
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ifuL  This  is  the  commonest  species  of  all. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 


3.  M.  collina  (Early  Field  Scorpion-grass). — Calyx 
covered  with  spreading  hooked  bristles,  open  when  in 
fruit ; cluster  with  a solitary  flower  in  the  axil  of  the 
uppermost  leaf. — Dry  banks,  not  uncommon,  but  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  consequence  of  its  minute  size. 
The  whole  plant  rarely  exceeds  3 inches  in  length ; tin- 
stems  usually  spread  near  the  ground,  and  terminate  in 
clusters  of  very  minute  bright  blue  flowers  (never  pink  or 
yellow).  On  its  first  appearance,  in  April,  the  flowers  are 
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buried  among  the  leaves,  hut  the  stems  finally  lengthen 
into  clusters,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  whole  plant 
dries  up,  and  disappears. — FI.  April,  May.  Annual. 

4.  M.  versicolor  (Party-coloured  Scorpion-grass). — 
Calyx  covered  with  spreading,  hooked  bristles,  closed 
when  in  fruit ; cluster  on  a long  leafless  stalk ; stalk  of 
the  fruit  erect. — Fields  and  hanks,  common.  A very 
distinct  species,  3 — G inches  high ; the  stem  is  leafy 
below,  naked  above,  and  ends  in  a cluster  of  flowers 
which  are  singularly  coiled  up  when  in  bud,  and  when 
they  expand  are  either  blue  or  yellow  on  the  same  plant. 
— FI.  April — June.  Annual. 


myosCStis  alpestris  ( Mountain  Forget-me-not). 
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* There  are  two  other  British  species  of  Myosotis, 
which  approach  the  Forget-me-not  in  the  size  and 
heauty  of  their  flowers — M.  alpestris,  which  grows  on 
the  Scottish  mountains,  and  M.  sylvdtica,  which  is 
almost  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
where  it  grows  in  shady  places.  Both  these  species  have 
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spreading  bristles  on  the  calyx.  For  a description  of 
two  foreign  species  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated, 
see  “ Gardening  for  Children.” 

10.  Asperugo  ( Madwort ). 

1.  A.  jirocumbens  (German  Madwort). — The  only 
species  occurring,  very  sparingly,  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  The  stems  are  prostrate,  angular, 
and  thickly  set  with  rigid,  curved  bristles  ; the  jiowers 
arc  small,  blue,  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

11.  Cynoglossum  (Hound' s-tongue). 

1.  C.  officinale  (Common  Hound’ s-tongue). — Leaves 
downy. — Waste  ground,  especially  near  the  sea.  A 
stout  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  large  downy 
leaves,  lurid-purple  flowers,  and  large  flattened  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  barbed  prickles,  and  stick  to  the 
wool  of  animals  or  the  clothes  of  passengers  as  closely  as 
burs.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong  disagreeable  smell, 
like  that  of  mice. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

* C.  sylvdticum  (Green-leaved  Ilound’s-tongue)  is  a 
plant  of  very  local  occurrence  ; the  leaves  are  shining 
above  (not  downy),  and  the  jiowers  reddish,  changing 
to  blue. 

Ord.  LIX. — SOLANACEiE. — Nightshade  Tribe. 

Calyx  deeply  5-  rarely  4-cleft,  inferior  ; corolla  of  one 
petal,  5-  or  rarely  4-cleft,  equal  or  nearly  so,  plaited 
when  hi  bud  ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them  ; anthers  burst- 
ing lengthwise,  or  opening  by  pores  ; ovary  2-celled  ; 
style  1 ; stigma  simple  ; fruit  a 2-  or  4- celled  capsule  or 
berry;  seeds  numerous. — A large  and  highly  important 
order,  containing  about  900  species  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs,  which  inhabit  most  parts  of  the  world  except 
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the  coldest,  and  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics. 
The  prevailing  property  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Night- 
shade Tribe  is  narcotic,  and  many  are,  in  consequence, 
highly  poisonous  ; in  others,  certain  parts  of  the  plant 
have  poisonous  properties,  the  rest  being  harmless,  ami 
some  even  contain  a large  quantity  of  nutritious  matter. 
The  genus  Solatium  is  a very  extensive  one,  comprising 
as  many  as  600  species.  First  among  these  in  import- 
ance stands  the  Potato  (S.  tuberosum),  a native  of  Chili, 
Lima,  Quito,  and  Mexico,  which  was  introduced  into 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  into 
Ireland  by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
who  brought  it  from  Virginia  in  1586.  It  was  first 
planted  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  estate  at  Youghall,  near 
Cork,  and  was  cultivated  for  food  in  that  country  long 
before  its  value  was  known  in  England.  Its  leaves  and 
berries  are  narcotic,  but  its  tubers  contain  no  noxious 
matter,  abounding  in  an  almost  tasteless  starch  ; on 
which  account  it  is  less  liable  to  cloy  on  the  palate  than 
any  other  vegetable  food  except  bread.  S.  Melongena 
(the  Egg-plant),  a common  greenhouse  plant,  is  remark- 
able for  bearing  a large  berry  of  the  size  and  colour  of 
a pullet’s  egg.  S.  Dulcamara , (Nightshade,  or  Bitter- 
sweet,) a common  English  plant,  with  purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  has  narcotic  leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  which 
possess  the  same  property.  S.  nigrum,  a smaller  species, 
a common  weed  in  England  and  most  other  countries, 
except  the  coldest,  has  white  flowers  and  black  berries. 
It  is  narcotic  to  a dangerous  degree.  A tropa Belladonna, 
a stout  herbaceous  plant,  with  dingy  purple  bell-shaped 
flowers,  is  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  so  called  from  the 
poisonous  nature  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  especially 
the  berries,  which  are  large,  black  and  shining,  and  of  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Its  juice  possesses  the  sin- 
gular property  ol  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  on  which 
account  it  is  extensively  used  by  oculists  when  operations 
are  to  be  performed.  The  Mandrake  ( Mandrdgora 
officinalis)  was  anciently  thought  to  possess  miraculous 
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properties.  It  was  said  to  shriek  when  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  to  cause  the  instant  death  of  any  one  who 
heard  its  cries.  The  person  who  gathered  it,  therefore, 
always  stopped  his  ears  with  cotton,  and  harnessed  a dog 
to  the  root,  who,  in  his  -efforts  to  escape,  uprooted  the 
plant,  and  Instantly  fell  dead.  The  forked  root  Avas 
then  trimmed  so  as  to  resemble  the  human  form,  a berry 
being  left  to  represent  the  head.  The  fruit  is  eatable. 
Tobacco  is  the  foliage  of  several  species  of  Nicotiana,  a 
violent  poison  Avhen  received  into  the  stomach,  though 
commonly  employed  in  other  Avays  Avithout  apparent  ill 
effects.  Hyoscyamus  niger,  or  Henbane,  is  a stout  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  sticky,  foetid  leaves,  and  cream-coloured 
lloAvers  veined  Avith  purple  ; it  is  a poAverful  narcotic, 
and  in  skilful  hands  scarcely  less  valuable  than  opium. 
Dat'dra  Stramonium  (Thorn-apple)  boars  large,  white, 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  and  prickly  seed-vessels  ; it  is 
also  a dangerous  poison,  though  employed  Avith  good 
effect  in  several  nervous  and  other  disorders,  especially 
asthma.  Physalis  Alkelcengi  is  the  Winter  Cherry, 
remarkable  for  bearing  a crimson  berry  enclosed  in  the 
enlarged  calyx,  wliich  after  exposure  to  the  wet,  decays, 
leaving  the  berry  hanging  within  a case  of  network. 
The  genus  Cdpsicum  affords  Cayenne  pepper,  which  is 
prepared  by  grinding  the  dried  seed-vessels  Avith  their 
contents.  Finally,  Lycopersicum  produces  Tomatoes  or 
Love  Apples,  which  are  much  used  in  making  sauce. 

1.  Solanum  (Nightshade). — Corolla  Avhoel-shaped,  5- 
cleft,  the  segments  spreading  or  reflexed  ; anthers  open- 
ing by  2 pores,  at  the  summit  ; berry  roundish,  Avitli 
2 or  more  cells.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

2.  Atropa  (Deadly  Nightshade). — Corolla  bell-shaped, 
Avith  5 equal  lobes  ; stamens  distant ; berry  of  tAvo  cells. 
(Name  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates,  Avho  was  supposed 
to  cut  the  thread  of  human  destiny.) 

3.  Hyoscyamus  (Henbane). — Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  5 unequal  lobes ; capsule  2-celled,  closed  by  a lid. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  Hog's-bean.) 
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soi  .iNTvi  dulcamAra  (Woody  Nightshade,  Bittersweet). 

1.  Sol.vnum  ( Nightshade ). 

1.  .S.  Dulcamdra  (Woody  Nightshade,  Bittersweet). — 
Stem  shrubby,  climbing  ; leaves  heart-shaped,  the  upper 
ones  eared  at  the  base ; flowers  drooping. — Damp  hedges 
ami  thickets,  common.  This  plant,  which  is  frequently 
though  incorrectly,  called  Deadly  Nightshade,  is  well 
marked  by  its  straggling,  woody  stem,  which  climbs 
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among  bushes  to  the  length  of  8 or  10  feet,  and  by  its 
purple  flowers,  the  yellow  anthers  of  which  unite  in  the 
form  of  a cone.  At  the  base  of  each  lobe  of  the  corolla 
are  2 green  spots.  The  flowers  grow  in  drooping,  loose 
tufts,  and  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries,  the  length  of 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  breadth.— FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


atropa  belladonna  ( Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale). 
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2.  S.  nigrum  (Black  Nightshade).' — Stem  herbaceous  ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  bluntly  toothed  ; 
flowers  drooping. — Waste  ground,  common.  A branch- 
ing herb,  with  drooping  umbels  of  white  flowers  and 
black  globular  berries. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 

2.  Atropa  (Deadly  Nightshade). 

1.  A.  Belladonna  (Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale). — A 
stout  herbaceous  plant,  3 — 4 feet  high,  with  large  egg- 
shaped  leaves,  and  solitary,  drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers, 
which  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  of 
a lurid  purple  hue.  The  berries  are  black,  and  as  large 
as  cherries,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  appearance, 
but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  calyx  at  the 
base.  This  noxious  plant,  which  is  the  most  dangerous 
growing  in  Britain,  on  account  of  its  active  poisonous 
properties  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  its  berries, 
is  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence,  growing  principally  in 
old  quarries  and  among  ruins.  Buchanan  relates  that 
the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of  Belladonna  with  the  bread 
and  dunk,  with  which  by  their  truce  they  were  to  sup- 
ply the  Danes,  which  so  intoxicated  them,  that  the  Scots 
killed  the  greater  part  of  Sweno’s  army  while  asleep. 
The  “insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,”  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare,  is  also  thought  to  be  this.  The 
English  name  Dwale  is  derived  from  a French  word 
deuil,  which  signifies  “mourning.”— FI.  June— August. 
Perennial. 

3.  Hyoscyamus  (Henbane). 

1.  //.  niger  (Common  Henbane).— The  only  British 
species,  common  in  waste  places,  especially  on  a chalky 
soil  or  near  the  sea.  An  erect,  branched,  herbaceous 
plant,  1 ) feet  high,  with  large,  viscid,  hairy  leaves, 

and  numerous  funnel-shaped,  cream-coloured  flowers  with 
purple  veins  and  a dark  eye.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  rows  along  one  side  ol  the  stem,  and  are  succeeded  by 
2-celled  capsules,  which  are  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  and 
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covered  by  a lid  which  falls  off  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
The  whole  plant  has  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  smell, 
and  is  dangerously  narcotic,  especially  at  the  time  when 


uyoscy'amus  niciek  (Common  Henbane). 

the  seeds  are  ripening.  An  extract  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  is  often  of  great  service,  producing  the  effect  ot 
opium  without  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  fre- 
quently follow  the  administration  of  that  drug,  ihe 
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capsules  and  seeds  of  Henbane,  smoked  like  tobacco, 
are  a rustic  remedy  for  tlie  tooth-ache  ; but  convulsions 
and  temporary  insanity  are  said  to  be  sometimes  the 
consequences  of  their  use. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual 
or  Biennial. 


Ord.  LX. — OROBANCHACEJE. — Broom-rape  Tribe. 

Calyx  variously  divided,  not  hilling  off ; corolla  irre- 
gular, usually  2-lipped,  imbricated  in  the  bud  ; stamens 
4,  2 long  and  2 short ; anthers  often  pointed  or  bearded 
at  the  base  ; ovary  in  a fleshy  disk,  many-seeded  ; style 
1 ; stigma  2-lobed ; capsule  2-valved  • seeds  small, 
numerous,  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  capsule  in  2 — 4 
rmvs.  A tribe  of  herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  by  a 
stout  succulent  stem,  which  is  of  a peculiar  dingy  red 
hue,  bearing  no  leaves,  but  more  or  less  clothed  with 
taper-pointed  scales,  which  are  most  abundant  about  the 
swollen  base  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the 
size  ot  the  plant,  and  in  all  British  species  are  of  nearly 
the  same  hue  as  the  stem,  and  arranged  in  a spike  not 
unlike  a head  of  asparagus,  with  one  or  more  scale-like 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  All  the  species  are 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  seeds,  it  is 
said,  will  lie  buried  for  some  years  in  the  ground  without 
vegetating,  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  young 
roots  of  some  plant  adapted  to  their  wants,  when  they 
immediately  sprout,  and  seize  on  the  points  of  the  roots, 
which  swell,  and  serve  as  a base  to  the  parasite.  There 
aiv  but  two  British  genera  belonging  to  this  order, 
Orohanchc  and  Lathr&a,  of  which  some  attach  themselves 
to  particular  species  ; others  infest  particular  tribes,  and 
others,  again,  have  a wider  range  of  subjects.  Several 
ot  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Orohdnche  are  very 
difficult  of  discrimination  ; botanists,  indeed,  arc  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  species  ; some  uniting  under 
a common  name  specimens  found  growing  on  various 
plants  ■ others  considering  a slight  variation  in  structure, 
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joined  to  a difference  of  situation,  enough  to  constitute 
a specific  distinction. 

1.  OuoiiANcnfi  (Broom-rape). — Calyx  of  two  lateral 
sepals,  which  are  usually  2-cleft,  and  often  combined  in 
front,  with  1 — 3 bracts  at  the  base  ; corolla  gaping, 
4 — 5-cleft,  not  falling  off. — (Name  from  the  Greek, 
orobos,  a vetch,  and  ancho,  to  strangle,  from  the  injurious 
effects  produced  in  the  plants  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves.) 

2.  Lath  ilea  (Tooth- wort). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-cleft ; 
corolla  gaping,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  arched,  entire, 
not  falling  off — (Name  in  Greek  signifying  concealed, 
from  the  humble  growth  of  the  plants  among  dead 
leaves.) 

1.  OROBANCiifi  ( Broom-rape ). 

* Bracts  one  to  each  jloiver. 

1 . 0.  major  (Greater  Broom-rape). — Corolla  tubular, 
the  lower  lip  in  3 lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  blunt 
and  longer  than  the  others  ; stamens  smooth  below, 
downy  above  ; style  downy. — On  the  roots  of  Furze, 
Broom,  and  other  plants  of  the  order  Leguminosce,  fre- 
quent. A stout,  leafiess,  club-like  plant,  much  swollen  at 
the  base,  of  a reddish-brown  hue,  viscid  and  clothed  with 
tapering  scales,  which  pass  into  bracts  as  they  ascend  the 
stem.  The  flowers  arc  of  a pinkish-brown  hue,  and 
are  crowded  into  a dense  spike.  The  juice  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  used  medicinally. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  0.  minor  (Lesser  Broom-rape). — Stamens  hairy 
below,  smooth  above  ; style  nearly  smooth. — Under  this 
description  are  included  several  species,  or  varieties, 
which  are  parasitical  severally  on  Clover,  Ivy,  and  Sea- 
Carrot.  They  all  resemble  tire  last  in  habit,  but  are  of 
smaller  size. 

* To  this  group  belong  0.  caryophylldcea  (Clove- 
scented  Broom-rape),  a species  with  hairy  stamens,  and 
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obobanchA  major  (Great  Broom-rape). 


ad  ark  purple  stigma  ; growing  in  Kent,  on  the  roots  of 
Galium  Mollugo  : 0.  elatior,  a rare  species,  parasitical 
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on  Centaurea  scabiosa : and  0.  rubra,  abundant  on 
basaltic  rock  in  Scotland  and  the  nprth  of  Ireland,  and 
on  magnesian  rock  at  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall.  This 
species  appears  to  be  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  Wild 
Thyme. 


LATER/EA  8QIJAMARIA  ( TootllWnrt ). 
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* * Bracts  3 under  each  floiver. 

3.  0.  ramusa  (Branched  Broom-rape). — Stem  branched. 
— On  the  roots  of  Hemp,  very  rare.  Distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  its  lighter  colour,  and  branched 
stem. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

* 0.  coerulea  is  another  rare  species,  found  in  Norfolk, 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  3 bracts,  and  its  bluish-purple  hue. 

2.  Latiir.ea  ( Tooth-wort ). 

1.  L.  squamdria  (Tooth-wort). — The  only  British 
species,  growing  in  woods  and  thickets,  on  the  roots  of 
the  Hazel.  The  stem  is  branched  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  withered  leaves  among  which  it  grows  ; 
it  is  of  a lightish  hue,  and  thickly  clothed  with  tooth - 
like  scales  ; each  branch  bears  a 1 -sided  cluster  of  droop- 
ing purplish  flowers,  with  rather  broad  bracts  at  the 
base  of  each. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

Ord.  LXL— SCROPHULAEIACIhE.— Fig  -WORT 
Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5-lobed,  not  falling  oil’ ; corolla  irregular, 
often  2-lipped  ; stamens  usually  4,  2 long  and  2 short 
(didynamous),  sometimes  2 or  5;  ovary  2-celled  ; 
style  1 ; stigma  2-lobed ; capsule  2-celled,  2 — 4-valved, 
or  opening  by  pores. — A large  and  important  order, 
containing  nearly  two  thousand  species,  of  which  some 
are  shrubs,  but  the  greater  number  are  herbaceous,  in- 
habiting all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  tropics.  The  general  character  of  the  species  is 
acrid  and  bitterish,  and  some  have  powerful  medicinal 
properties.  The  powdered  leaves  of  Foxglove  (Digitdlis 
purpurea ) lower  the  pulse,  and,  if  taken  in  large  doses, 
are  poisonous.  Euphrasia  ( Eye-bright),  the  “Euphrasy” 
of  Milton,  makes  a useful  eye-water.  Among  foreign 
species,  Gratiola  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in 
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the  famous  gout  medicine,  “Eau  mSdicmale.”  Fox- 
glove, Snapdragon,  Mullein,  and  Toad-flax,  have  showy 
and  ornamental  flowers  ; and  several  kinds  of  Speedwell 
( Veronica)  are  deservedly  admired  for  their  small  but 
elegant  blue  flowers. 

Stamens  4,  2 long  and  2 short  ( didynamous ). 

1.  Digitalis  (Foxglove). — Calyx  in  5 deep,  unequal 
segments  ; corolla  irregularly  bell-shaped,  with  4 — 5 
shallow  lobes  ; capsule  egg-shaped. — (Name  from  the 
Latin  digitdle , the  finger  of  a glove,  which  its  flowers 
resemble.) 

2.  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon). — Calyx  5-parted  ; 
corolla  personate,  swollen  at  the  base  (not  spurred),  its 
mouth  closed  by  a palate  ; capsule  oblique,  opening  by 
pores  at  the  top. — (Name  in  Greek  signifying  opposite 
the  nose,  from  the  mask-like  appearance  of  the  flowers.) 

3.  LinAria  (Toad-flax). — Like  Antirrhinum,  except 
that  the  corolla  is  spurred  at  the  base. — (Name  from 
Linum,  Flax,  which  the  leaves  of  some  species  re- 
semble.) 

4.  Scropiiulari  a (Fig-wort). — Calyx  5-lobed  ; corolla 
nearly  globose,  with  two  short  lips,  the  upper  2-lobed, 
with  a small  scale  within,  the  lower  3-lobed ; capsule 
opening  with  2 valves,  the  edges  of  which  are  turned  in. 
—(Name  from  the  disease  for  which  the  plant  was 
formerly  thought  a specific.) 

5.  Limosella  (Mudwort). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
bell-shaped,  5-cleft,  equal ; capsule  globose,  2-valved. — 
(Name  from  the  Latin  limus,  mud,  from  the  character 
of  the  places  in  which  the  plant  grows.) 

fi.  Melampvrum  (Cow- wheat). — Calyx  tubular,  with  4 
narrow  teeth  ; corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  flattened  verti- 
cally, turned  back  at  the  margin,  lower  lip  3-cleft ; 
capsule  oblong,  obliquely  pointed,  flattened  ■ seeds  1 or 
2 in  each  cell. — (Name  in  Greek  signifying  black  wheat, 
the  seeds,  when  ground  and  mixed  with  flour,  being  said 
to  make  it  black.) 
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7.  Pedicui.aris  (Red-rattle). — Calyx  inflated,  its 
segments  somewhat  leafy ; corolla  gaping,  upper  Up 
arched,  flattened  vertically,  lower  lip  plane,  3-lobed ; 
capsule  flattened,  oblique  ; seeds  angular. — (Name  in 
allusion  to  the  disease  produced  in  sheep  which  feed  in 
places  where  it  grows. ) 

8.  Rhinanthus  (Yellow-rattle). — Calyx  inflated,  4- 
toothed  ; corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  flattened  vertically, 
lower  lip  plane,  3-lobed  ; capsule  flattened,  blunt ; seeds 
numerous,  flat  and  bordered. — (Name  in  Greek  signify- 
ing nose-Jlower,  from  its  peculiar  shape.) 

9.  Bartsia. — Calyx  tubular,  4-cleft ; corolla  gaping, 
with  a contracted  throat,  upper  lip  arched,  entire,  lower 
lip  3-lobed,  lobes  bent  back  ; capsule  flattened,  pointed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  angular. — (Name  in  honour  of  John 
Bartsch,  a Prussian  botanist.) 

10.  Euphrasia  ( Eye-bright). — Calyx  tubular,  4-cleft  ; 
corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  divided,  lower  lip  in  3 nearly 
equal  lobes ; anthers  spurred  at  the  base ; capsule. 
flattened,  blunt  or  notched  ; seeds  numerous,  ribbed. — 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  Euphrosyne,  gladness,  from  the 
valuable  properties  attributed  to  it.) 

11.  Sibthorpia  (Cornish  Money- wort). — Calyx  in  5 
deep  spreading  segments  ; corolla  wheel-shaped,  5-cleft, 
nearly  regular  ; capsule  nearly  round,  flattened  at  the 
top.— (Name  in  honour  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford.) 

* * Stamens  2. 

12.  eronica  (Speedwell). — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
unequally  4-cleft,  lower  segment  the  narrowest. — (Vero- 
nica is  the  name  of  a saint  in  the  Romish  Church,  but 
why  given  to  this  plant  is  unknown.) 

* * * Stamens  5. 

13.  \ erbascum  (Mullein). — Calyx  5-parted  ; corolla 
wheel-shaped,  5-cleft,  irregular  ; stamens  hairy. — (Name 
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1'rom  the  Latin  barba,  a beard,  from  the  shaggy  leaves  of 
some  species.) 


dioitAlis  pcrpCrea  ( Purple  Foxglove). 


1.  Digitalis  {Foxglove). 

1.  I).  'purpurea  (Purple  Foxglove). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  many  of  the  hilly  districts  of  Great 
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Britain,  but  almost  unknown  in  the  plains.  A stately 
plant,  2 — 6 feet  high,  with  large  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
a tall  stein,  bearing  numerous  handsome,  purple,  bell- 
shaped flowers , which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tapering  spike,  and  droop  after  expansion.  On  the  inside 
the  dowers  are  beautifully  spotted ; occasionally  they 
are  found  of  a pure  white  ; but  though  this  variety  is 
elegant,  it  is  by  no  means  so  striking  a plant  as  the 
other.  The  name  Foxglove  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  folk’s  glove  ; that  is,  Fairies'  gloves.  The 
powdered  leaf  is  a valuable  medicine  in  cases  where  it 
is  desired  to  lower  the  pulse. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

2.  Antirrhinum  ( Snapdragon ). 

1.  A.  majus  (Great  Snapdragon). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering  ; spikes  many-flowered ; sepals  egg-shaped, 
blunt,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla. — In  limestone 
< juarries,  chalk-pits,  and  on  old  walls,  common.  A hand- 
some plant,  with  numerous  leafy  stems,  each  of  which 
bears  a spike  of  large,  erect,  personate  flowers  of  a purple 
hue  sporting  to  rose-colour  or  white.  Specimens  are 
common  in  gardens,  the  tints  of  which  vary  considerably  ; 
the  most  beautiful  is  of  a rich  crimson  ; one  of  a delicate 
lemon-colour  is  also  frequent.  Children  derive  much 
amusement  from  pinching  the  flowers  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  when  the  palate  opens,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
the  fabulous  monster  from  which  it  derives  its  name.— 
II.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Ormtium  (Lesser  Snapdragon). — Leaves  very 
narrow,  tapering ; spikes  few-flowered ; sepals  much 
onger  than  the  corolla. — Corn-fields,  not  uncommon. 
Smaller  than  the  last,  and  at  once  distinguished  by  its 
leafy  sepals,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  small 
purple  flowers. — II.  July — September.  Annual. 

3.  Linaria  (Toadflax). 

\.  L.  vulgaris  (Yellow  Toad-flax).—  Leaves  linear, 
tapering  to  a point,  crowded  ; flowers  hi  dense  spikes ; 
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antirrhinum  or<5ntium  ( Lesser  Snapdragon). 


sepals  smooth,  shorter  than  the  spur  or  capsule. — Hedges, 
very  common.  An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet 
high,  with  numerous  grass-like  leaves  of  a glaucous  hue, 
and  dense  spikes  or  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the  Snapdragon,  hut  spurred  at 
the  base.  A variety  is  sometimes  found  Avith  a regu- 
lar corolla  and  five  spurs. — hi.  August,  September. 
Perennial. 

2.  L.  Eldtine  (Sharp-pointed  Fluellen,  or  Toad-flax). 
— Leaves  halbert-shaped  ; stem  trailing, — Corn-fields, 
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frequent.  A small  prostrate  plant,  with  downy  stem 
and  leaves ; solitary,  axillary  flowers,  of  which  the  upper 
lip  is  deep  purple,  the  lower,  yellow. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Annual. 


UNARIA 


vulgAris  ( Yellow  Toad-flute),  and  unaria  elatin£ 
pointed  Huellen,  ov  Toad-flax). 


( Sharp 


■>.  Ij.  spuria  (Round-leaved  Toad-flax). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped  ; stem  trailing. — Corn-fields,  not  general.  Re- 
sembling the  last  so  closely,  that  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a luxuriant  specimen.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  but  larger ; the  leaves,  however,  are  always 
rounded  at  the  base,  not  halbert-shaped. — FI.  July — 
September.  Annual. 

4.  L.  Cymbaldria  (Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax). — Leaves 
heart-shaped,  5-lobed,  smooth  ; stem  creeping. — On  old 
garden  walls,  common.  Rot  a native  species,  but  quite 
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naturalized ; growing  freely  from  seed,  and  extending 
widely,  by  help  of  its  long,  rooting  stems.  The  flowers 
are  small,  solitary,  and  light  purple  ; the  leaves  some- 
what fleshy,  and  of  a purple  hue  beneath.  In  the  west 
of  England  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Mother -of -thousands. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 

* Less  common  species  of  Linar ia  are  L.  minor  (Least 
Toad- flax),  a small,  erect,  much-branched  plant,  with  very 
narrow  downy  leaves,  and  solitary  purplish-yellow  flowers: 
and  L.  repens  (Pale-blue  Toad-flax),  a slender,  erect 
plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  glaucous,  very  narrow  leaves, 
and  veined,  purplish-blue  flowers  growing  in  spiked 
clusters.  Several  other  species  sometimes  occur  as  weeds 
in  gardens,  and  growing  on  ballast  near  the  sea,  but  they 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  natives. 

4.  ScrophulAria  {Fig-wort). 

1 . S.  nodosa  ( Knotted  Fig-wort). — Stem  square,  with 
the  angles  blunt ; leaves  smooth,  heart-shaped,  tapering 
to  a point ; J lowers  in  loose  panicles. — Moist  bushy 
places,  common.  A tall  herbaceous  plant,  3 — 4 feet 
high,  with  repeatedly-forked  panicles  of  almost  globular, 
dingy  purple  flowers,  but  attractive  neither  in  form  nor 
colour. — FI.  June,  -July.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  aqudlica  (Water  Fig-wort). — Stem  square,  with 
the  angles  winged  ; leaves  smooth,  heart-shaped,  oblong, 
blunt ; flowers  in  close  panicles. — Sides  of  streams  and 
ditches,  common.  Resembling  the  last,  but  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  winged  angles  of  its  stems,  which, 
though  hollow  and  succulent,  are  rigid  when  dead,  and 
prove  very  troublesome  to  anglers,  owing  to  then-  lines 
becoming  entangled  in  the  withered  capsules. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* S.  Scorodonia  (Balm-leaved  Fig-wort)  is  found 
only  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Tralee,  in  Ireland ; it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  downy,  wrinkled  leaves  : -S'.  verndlts 
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scrophulAria  aquAtica  (I Voter  Fig-wort). 


J ig-wort)  is  a plant  of  local  occurrence,  and  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  remarkably  bright-green  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers.  It  appears  early  in  spring,  and  Is 
the  only  British  species  which  can  be  called  ornamental. 

Limosella  (Mud-wort). 

1.  L.  aquutica  (Common  Mud-wort). — The  only 
British  species;  growing  in  watery  places,  but  not 
general.  A small  plant,  throwing  up  from  the  roots  a 
number  of  smooth  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  several 
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LiMOSHLLA  aquAtica  (Common  Mud-wort). 


minute,  pale  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers,  which  are 
overtopped  by  the  leaves. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


G.  Melampyrum  (Cow-wheat). 

1 . M.  pratensc  (Common  Yellow  Cow- wheat). — Leaves, 
in  distant  pairs,  narrow,  tapering,  smooth  ; flowers 
axillary,  in  pairs,  all  turning  one  way;  corolla  four 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  lower  lip  longer  than  the 
upper. — Woods,  common.  A slender  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  opposite  pairs  of  straggling  branches 
below,  very  narrow  leaves,  and  long- tubed,  yellow 
dowers.  Cows  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  and,  according 
to  Linmeus,  the  best  and  yellowest  butter  is  made  where 
it  abounds.  The  name  pratense  (growing  in  meadows) 
was  given  to  it  erroneously,  as  it  is  never  found  in  such 
situations. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

* M.  sylvtiticum  is  a smaller  species,  occurring  in 
mountainous  woods,  but  not  common.  The  corolla  is 
only  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  the  lips  are  equal. 

2.  M.  cirvense  (Purple  Cow-wheat). — Flowers  in  oh- 
long  spikes  ; bracts  leaf-like,  very  much  cut  and  toothed. 
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UELAMPtfRUM  PRATENSi  (Common  Yellow  Cow-wheal). 

—-Corn-fields  in  Norfolk  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Very 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  well-marked  by  its 
terminal  spikes  of  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  which  are 
almost  buried  among  numerous  bright  rose-coloured 
bracts. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

M.  cristdtum  (Crested  Cow-wheat)  is  distinguished 
irom  the  preceding  by  bearing  its  flowers  in  4-sided 
spikes.  Both  are  beautiful  plants. 
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pediculAkis  pai.ustris  (Marsh  Rcil-rattk). 

7.  PediculAris  ( Red-rattle ). 

1.  P.  palustris  (Marsh  Red-rattle). — Stem  solitary, 
erect,  branched  throughout ; calyx  downy,  with  2 
deeply-cut  lobes. — Marshes  and  hogs,  common.  An 
herbaceous  plant,  well  distinguished  by  the  purple  tinge 
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of  its  branches,  which  are  arranged  in  a pyramidal  man- 
ner, by  its  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  large,  crimson  flowers. 
1 1 is  often  a conspicuous  plant  in  boggy  ground,  growing 
12 — 18  inches  high,  and  overtopping  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding herbage. — FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  sylvaticci  (Dwarf  Red-Rattle). — Stems,  several 
from  the  same  root,  prostrate,  unbranched ; calyx 
smooth,  with  5 unequal,  leaf-like  lobes. — Heathy  places, 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  humbler 
growth  and  rose-coloured  flowers,  as  well  as  by  the  above 
characters. — 11.  June — August.  Perennial. 


RHINANTH08  CRI8TA-OALLI  {Cock's-ClM  ',  Yellow- luUU). 
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8.  Rhinanthus  ( Yellow-rattle ). 

1.  R.  Crista- c/alli  (Cock’s-comb,  Yellow-rattle). — 
Leaves  narrow-oblong,  tapering  to  a point,  serrated  ; 
/hirers  in  loose  spikes ; bracts  egg-shaped,  deeply  serrated. 
— In  cultivated  land,  common.  An  erect,  somewhat 
rigid  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  composed  of  a single 
stem,  and  terminating  in  a loose  spike  of  yelknv  flowers, 
which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  inflated  calyces. 
“ When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  seeds  rattle  in  the  husky 
capsule,  and  indicate  to  the  Swedish  peasantry  the  season 
for  gathering  in  their  hay.  In  England,  Mr.  Curtis  well 
observes,  hay -making  begins  when  the  plant  is  in  full 
dower.”  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) — FI.  June.  Annual. 

* Another  species  or  variety,  R.  major  ( Large  bushy 
Yellow-rattle),  occurring  in  the  north  of  England,  bears 
the  /lowers  in  crowded  spikes,  and  at  the  base  of  each  is 
a yellowish  bract  ending  in  a fine  point. 


9.  Bartsia. 

1.  B.  viscusa  (Yellow  viscid  Bartsia). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering,  deeply  serrated,  lower  opposite,  upper  alternate  ; 
/lowers  axillary. — Marshes  and  wet  pastures,  not  com- 
mon. Somewhat  resembling  Rhinanthus  Crista-galli 
(Yellow-rattle),  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  solitary, 
not  spiked,  yellow  flowers,  and  by  being  covered  with 
clammy  down. — El.  August,  September.  AnnuaL 

2.  B.  Odontites  (Red  Bartsia). — Leaves  narrow,  taper- 
ing, serrated  ; flowers  in  one-sided,  spike-like  clusters. — 
Corn-fields,  abundant.  A much-branched  herbaceous 
plant,  6 — 12  inches  high,  with  narrow,  dingy,  purplish- 
green  leaves,  and  numerous  one-sided  spikes  of  small 
pink  flowers.  While  flowering,  the  spikes  usually  droop 
towards  the  ends. — FI.  July — September.  AnnuaL 

* B.  alpina  (Alpine  Bartsia)  is  a rare  species,  found 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  approaching 
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bahtsia  odontites  (Red  Barlsia). 


h.  viscosa  in  habit.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  all 
opposite,  and  th e flowers  grow  in  a short,  leafy  spike. 


10.  Euphrasia  {Eye-bright'). 


PriH  A ' °^cindli\  (Common  Eye-bright).— The  only 
^h  JthT  , An  el7eganfc  Kttle  plant,  2-fi  inches 
mnili  1 //  ' <ePly-cut  leaves  and  numerous  white  or 
purplish  flowers  variegated  with  yellow.  On  the  moun- 
tams  and  near  the  sea,  the  stem  is  scarcely  branched 
and  the  leaves  are  fleshy  ; but  in  rich  soil  it  Limes  the 
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f.ui’iiiiAbia  officinAlis  ( Common  Eye-bright). 


habit  of  a minute  shrub.  An  infusion  of  this  plant 
makes  a useful  eye-water. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


1 1.  Sibthorpia  ( Cornish  Money-wort). 

I.  S.  Europcea  (Cornish  Money-wort). — The  only 
species.  An  elegant  little  plant,  clothing  the  banks  of 
springs  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall,  and 
occasionally  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  southern 
counties.  It  approaches  in  habit  Uydrocutyle  vulgdris 
(Marsh  Penny-wort),  but  is  smaller,  and  has  downy, 
notched  leaves.  The  stems,  which  creep  along  the 
ground  in  tangled  masses,  are  slender  and  thread-like  ; 
the  leaves  small  and  of  a delicate  green  ; the  flowers 
very  minute  and  of  a pale  flesh-colour. — FI.  June — 
September.  Perennial. 
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sibth(5p.pia  eukopjea  (Cornish  Money-wort). 


1 2.  \ eronica  ( Speedwell ). 

" Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  clusters. 

1.  V.  serpyllifolia  (Tliyme-leaved  Speedwell).— Leaves 
r""’s  Jal,e<l)  or  elliptical,  slightlv  notched,  smooth: 
erepsules  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  a long  style.— 
U aste  ground,  common.  A small  plant,  with  prostrate, 
<>i  s lghtly  ascending  stems,  and  several  many-flowered 
spikes  of  very  light  blue  flowers,  striped  with  dark  blue 
"I™  ±.  vanety  occurs,  high  up  in  the  mountains, 

v no  i ling  it  easily  bo  mistaken  for  a distinct  species  ; 
Out  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  differ  only  in  the 
superior  size  of  the  flowers.— FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

■ w'  arve>t*t*  (Wall  Speedwell). — Leaves  egg-shaped 
.''•art-shaped  at  tlie  base.  crenate,  stalked;  bracts  sessile’ 
longer  than  the  flowers.— Walls  and  fields,  common. 
Also  a small  plant  with  inconspicuous,  light  blue  flowers 
iv  uch  are  almost  concealed  among  the  upper  leaves  or 
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bracts.  Hie  whole  plant  is  downy,  and  very  frequently 
covered  with  dust. — FI.  April — September.  Annual. 

* To  this  group  belong  V.  spicdta  (Spiked  Speed- 
well), found  on  chalky  pastures,  about  Newmarket  and 
Bury  : V.  alpina  (Alpine  Speedwell),  a rare  species, 
found  only  near  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains, distinguished  from  V.  serpyllifolia  by  the  deeper 
blue  of  its  flowers,  and  by  its  very  short  style : V.  saxdtilis 
( Blue  Ilock  Speedwell),  also  a rare  mountainous  species, 
with  slender,  woody  stems,  large  brilliant  blue  flowers, 
and  egg-shaped  capsules  : V.  fruticulosa  (Flesh-coloured 
Speedwell),  found  only  on  two  of  the  Scotch  mountains  : 
V.  irlphfllos,  also  a rare  species,  growing  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  distinguished  by  its  lingered  leaves,  and  dark 
1)1  lie  flowers  : and  V.  verna  (Vernal  Speedwell),  another 
rare  species  found  only  in  Suffolk  ; it  approaches  V. 
arvensis  in  habit,  but  has  pinnatihd  leaves. 

* Clusters  axillary. 

3.  V.  Chamvdrys  (Germander  Speedwell). — Stem  with 
two  hairy  opposite  lines  ; leaves  sessile,  deeply  serrated  ; 
dusters  very  long ; capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx. — 
I ledge-b  aides,  abundant.  A well-known  plant,  which, 
under  the  popular  names  of  Blue  Speedwell  and  Bird's- 
eye,  is  a favourite  with  every  one.  No  one  can  have 
walked  in  the  country  in  Spring  without  admiring  its 
cheerful  bright  blue  flowers,  but  few  perhaps  have 
remarked  the  singular  pair  of  hairy  lines,  which  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  shifting  from  side  to  side 
whenever  they  arrive  at  a fresh  pair  of  leaves.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Forget-me-not. — FI. 
May,  June.  Perennial. 

4.  V.  montdna  (Mountain  Speedwell). — Stem  hairy 
all  round  ; leaves  stalked  ; clusters  few-flowered  ; capsule 
much  longer  than  the  calyx.- — Woods,  common.  Ap- 
proaching the  last  in  habit,  but  well  distinguished  by 
the  above  characters,  and  by  its  smaller,  light  blue 
flowers. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 
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VERdsiCA  cham.edrys  ( Germander  Speedwell),  v.  officinalis  ( Common, 
Speedwell),  v.  scutellAta  (Marsh  Speedwell),  and  v.  beccabcnga 
( Brooklivie ). 

•5.  V.  officinalis  (Common  Speedwell). — Bough  with 
short  hairs  ; stem  creeping ; leaves  elliptical,  serrated ; 
flowers  in  spikes. — Heaths  and  dry  pastures,  common. 
A hairy  plant  with  prostrate  stems  and  erect  spike-like 
clusters  of  blue  flowers ; varying  from  2 to  6 inches  in 
length,  according  to  soil.  Ihc  leaves  are  astringent  and 

hitter,  and  are  sometimes  made  into  tea. — hi.  May 

August.  Perennial. 

6.  V.  Jieccabunya  (Brooklime).  — Smooth;  leaves 
elliptical,  blunt,  slightly  serrated ; clusters  opposite  • 
stem  rooting  at  the  base.— Brooks  and  ditches,  common.' 
A succulent  plant  about  a foot  high,  with  rather  large 
smooth  leaves,  and  bright  blue  flowers,  abounding  in 
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situations  favourable  to  the  growth,  of  Water-cresses  and 
Water-parsnep. — FI.  J une — August.  Perennial. 

7.  V.  Anagallia  (Water  Speedwell). — Smooth  ; leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  serrated;  clusters  opposite ; stem  erect. 
— Streams  and  ditches,  common.  Resembling  the  last, 
hut  distinguished  by  its  larger  sizo,  narrow  leaves,  erect 
growth,  and  small  flesh-coloured  flowers.  FI.  June — 
August.  Perennial. 

8.  V.  scutelldta  (Marsh  Speedwell). — Smooth;  leaves 
linear,  slightly  toothed ; clusters  alternate;  fruit-stalks 
bent  back ; capsules  of  2 flat  round  lobes. — Marshes, 
not  uncommon.  A weak  straggling  plant,  well  distin- 
guished by  its  very  naiTow  leaves,  and  large  flat  cap- 
sides.  Flowers  pale  pink. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* * •*  ]fl(yWers  solitary,  axillary. 

9.  V.  hederifolia  (Ivy-leaved  Speedwell). — Leaves 
stalked,  5 — 7-lobed  ; sepals  heart-shaped,  fringed  ; cap- 
sule of  two  swollen  lobes. — A common  weed  everywhere, 
bearing  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  a pale  blue  flower,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  bent  hack  when  in  fruit.  The  capsule  is 
composed  of  2 much  swollen  lobes,  each  of  which  con- 
tains 2 large  black  seeds. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

10.  V.  agrestis  (Field  Speedwell). — Leaves  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  deeply  serrated  ; sepals  oblong,  blunt  ; 
flower-stalks  as  long  as  the  leaves.  — A common  weed, 
with  several  long  prostrate  stems  and  small  blue  flowers. 
The  capsule  is  composed  of  2 swollen,  keeled  lobes,  and 
each  cell  contains  about  G seeds. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

* Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  are  V.  politer,  distin- 
guished by  its  small  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
flower-stalks  : and  V.  Buxbaumii,  a stouter  plant,  with 
large  bright  blue  flovjers,  and  sharply  keeled  capsules. 

13.  Verbascum  (Mullein). 

1.  V.  Thapsus  (Great  Mullein). — Leaves  woolly  on 
both  sides,  running  down  the  stem ; stem  simple ; 
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flowers  in  dense  spikes. — Road-sides,  common.  A stout 
herbaceous  plant  2 — 5 feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  large 


verbasccm  thapsub  (Gnat  Mullein). 

flannel-like  leaves  and  club-shaped  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  two  of  the  5 stamens  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
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and  hairy,  the  remaining  three  are  smooth.  This  plant, 
together  with  Burdock  and  Fox-glove,  is  often  intro- 
duced by  painters  into  the  foreground  of  landscapes. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

2.  V.  nigrum  (Dark  Mullein). — Leaves  oblong,  heart- 
shaped,  stalked,  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  below  ; 
/lowers  in  dense  tufts  on  a long  crowded  spike. — Hedges 
and  road-sides,  but  of  local  occurrence.  A handsome 
plant,  not  so  stout  as  the  preceding,  and  of  a darker 
hue.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  bright 
yellow,  and  the  stamens  are  covered  with  purple  hairs. 
— FI.  J uly — September.  Biennial. 

3.  V.  Blatt&ria  (Moth  Mullein). — Leaves  oblong,  em- 
bracing the  stem,  smooth  ; Jioivers  in  loose  tufts  on  a long 
interrupted  spike. — Banks,  rare,  except  in  the  West  of 
England,  where  it  is  not  unfrequent.  A tall  and  some- 
what slender  plant,  with  shining,  crenate leaves,  the  lowest 
of  which  are  often  lobed  at  the  base,  and  with  large, 
very  handsome,  yellow  flowers.  'The  stamens  are  covered 
with  purple  hairs. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

* V.  virgdtum  (Primrose-leaved  Mullein),  which  is 
allied  to  the  preceding,  has  the  lower  leaves  downy ; 
rare  : V.  Lychnitis  has  small  cream-coloured  flowers, 
and  is  chiefly  found  on  a chalky  soil  : and  V.  floccosum 
is  remarkable  for  the  mealy  down  which  clothes  both 
sides  of  its  leaves ; it  is  found  principally  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 


Ord.  LXII. — LABI  AT/E. — Labiate  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  regular,  or  2-lipped  ; corolla  irregular, 
mostly  2-lipped  (labiate),  the  lower  lip  largest,  and 
3 -lobed ; stamens  4,  2 longer  than  the  others,  or  some- 
tunes  wanting  ; ovary  deeply  4-lobed  ; style  1 ; stigma 
2-cleft ; fruit  of  4 seeds,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  within 
a distinct  shell  or  rind. — A large  and  strongly-marked 
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natural  order,  comprising  upwards  of  2,000  species, 
which  agree  in  having  square  stems,  opposite  leaves, 
labiate,  or  2-lipped  flowers,  and  a 4-lobed  ovary  with  a 
single  style  arising  from  the  base  of  the  lobes.  They 
are  most  abundant  hi  temperate  climates,  and  are  re- 
markable for  not  possessing  injurious  properties  in  any 
single  instance.  Many  are  fragrant  and  aromatic : 
Patchouli  is  a favourite  perfume,  both  in  its  natural 
state  and  when  distilled.  Lavender  contains  a fragrant 
volatile  oil,  which  is  valued  both  for  its  fragrance,  and 
as  a medicine  for  its  stimulant  properties.  Several 
kinds  ot  mint,  as  Peppermint  and  Pennyroyal,  are  much 
used  in  medicine.  Spear-mint,  Basil,  Thyme,  Marjoram, 
Savory,  and  Sage,  are  commonly  used  as  pot-herbs,  fur- 
nishing both  agreeable  and  wholesome  condiments. 
Horehound,  Ground-Ivy,  and  Balm,  are  in  rural  dis- 
tricts popular  remedies  for  chest  complaints.  Rosemary 
is  remarkable  for  its  undoubted  power  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  curing  baldness,  and  is  the 
active  ingredient  in  most  good  pomatums  ; an  infusion 
of  it  prevents  the  hair  from  uncurling  in  damp  weather ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Hungary  water,  and  Eau  de  Cologne.  The  admired 
flavour  ot  Narbonne  honey  is  ascribed  to  the  bees  feed- 
ing on  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  as  that  of  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  indebted  for  its  flavour  to  Wild  Thyme. 
Several  species  of  Sage  ( Salvia ) are  also  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

* Stamens  2. 

1.  Li  copus  (Gipsy-wort). — Calyx  5-toothed  ; corolla 
4-cleft,  nearly  regular.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 

a Wolf  s-foot,  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  the 
leaves.) 

2.  Salvia  (Sage). — Calyx  2-lipped;  corolla  gaping  • 
filaments  forked.  (Name  from  the  Latin  salveo,  to  be 
well,  from  the  healing  properties  of  the  genus.) 
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**  Stamens  4. 

t Corolla  nearly  regular,  its  tube  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

3.  Mentha  (Mint). — Calyx  equal,  5-toothed  ; corolla 
4-cleft,  with  a very  short  tube.  (Name,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant.) 

ft  Corolla  2-lipped,  lips  nearly  equal  in  length. 

4.  Thymus  (Thyme). — Calyx  2-lipped,  10 — 13-rib- 
bed,  the  throat  hairy ; corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
notched,  the  lower  3-cleft ; flowers  in  heads,  or  whorls. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

5.  Origanum  (Marjoram). — Calyx  5-toothed,  10 — 13- 
ribbed,  the  throat  hairy ; flowers  in  spikes,  which  are 
imbricated  with  bracts.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oros,  a 
mountain,  and  ganos,  joy,  from  the  favourite  station  of 
the  family.) 

ttt  Corolla  with,  the  upper  lip  very  short,  or  wanting. 

0.  A jug  a (Bugle). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla  with  a long 
tube,  the  upper  lip  very  short,  loAver  3-cleft.  (Name  said 
to  be  corrupted  from  the  Latin  Abiga,  an  allied  plant.) 

7.  Teucrium  (Germander). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  deeply  2-cleft,  lower  3-cleft.  (Name 
from  Teucer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  it 
in  medicine.) 

fftt  Corolla  2-lipped,  lips  unequal ; calyx  5 -toothed  ; 
stamens  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

8.  Baelota  (Black  Horeliound). — Calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  with  5 sharp  equal  teeth  ; corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  erect,  concave  ; lower  3-lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  largest,  heart-shaped;  two  front  stamens  the  longest. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  rejected,  from  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  plant.) 

9.  Leonurus  (Motherwort). — Calyx  with  5 prickly 
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teeth  ; corolla  with  the  upper  lip  nearly  flat,  very  hairy 
above  ; anthers  sprinkled  with  hard,  shining  dots ; 
two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek  signify- 
ing a Lions  tail,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
plant. ) 

10.  Galeobdolon  (Weasel-snout). — Calyx  with  5 ribs, 
and  as  many  nearly  equal  teeth ; corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  arched,  entire ; lower  in  3 nearly  equal  acute 
lobes  ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  that  the  plant  has  the  smell  of  a ivecisel.) 

.11*  Galeopsis  (Hemp-nettle). — Calyx  bell-shaped, 
with  5 prickly  teeth ; corolla  with  an  inflated  throat ; 
upper  lip  arched,  lower  3-lobed,  with  2 teeth  on  its 
upper  side  ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in 
iiieek  denoting  that  the  flower  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a iveasel.) 

12.  La  m i u m (Dead-nettle). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  with 
10  ribs,  and  5 teeth;  corolla  with  an  inflated  tube; 
upper  lip  arched,  lower  2-cleft,  Avith  1 or  2 teeth  at  the 
base  on  each  side ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  laimos,  a throat,  from  the  shape  of  the 
flower.) 

13.  Betonica  (Be tony). — Calyx  egg-shaped,  with  10 
ribs,  and  5 sharp  teeth  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; upper  lip  slightly  arched,  lower  flat,  of  3 
unequal  lobes;  tAvo  front  stamens  the  longest.  (“Name 
altered  from  Bentonic,  in  Celtic  ; ben  meaning  head,  and 
ton,  good,  or  tonic.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

14.  Stachys  (Woundwort). — Calyx  tubular,  bell- 
shaped,  Avith  10  ribs,  and  5 equal  teeth  ; tube  of  the 
enroll  a as  long  as  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  arched,  lower 
3-lobed,  the  side  lobes  bent  back  before  Avithering ; two 
front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a bunch , from  the  mode  of  flowering.) 

- 1-\^PKTA  (Cat-mint). — Calyx  tubular,  oblique 
o-toothed  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  • 
upper  lip  flat,  notched,  lower  3-lobed,  two  front  stamens 
the  shortest.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 
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+++++  Corolla  2-lipped , lips  unequal;  calyx  5 — 10- 

toothed  ; stamens  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

1G.  Marrubium  (White  Horehound). — Calyx  with 
5 or  10  teeth,  the  throat  hairy;  tube  of  the  corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  straight,  very  narrow, 
deeply  2-cleft,  lower  3-lohed.  (Name  of  doubtful 
origin.) 

++++++  Corolla  2-lipped , the  lij>s  unequal ; calyx 
2-lipped. 

17.  Calamtntiia  (Calamint,  Wild  Basil,  Basil  Thyme). 
— Calyx  13-nerved,  tubular,  swollen  underneath  ; upper 
Up  3-cleft ; lower  2-cleft,  throat  mostly  hairy ; tube  of 
the  corolla  straight ; upper  lip  nearly  plane,  lower 
spreading,  3-cleft.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  some 
allied  plant.) 

18.  Melittis  (Wild  Balm). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  much 
wider  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  variously  lobed  ; 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  flat,  entire,  lower  with  3 
rounded,  nearly  equal  lobes.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
melitta,  a bee,  from  the  quantity  of  honey  contained  in 
the  tube.) 

19.  Prunella  (Self-heal). — Calyx  flattened,  and 
closed  when  in  fruit;  filaments  2-forked.  (Name  from 
a German  word  for  the  (pansy,  for  which  complaint  it 
was  considered  a specific.) 

20.  Scutellaria  (Skull-cap.) — Upper  lip  of  the 
calyx  bulged  outward  about  the  middle,  and  finally 
closing  down  like  a lid  over  the  fruit;  tube  of  the 
corolla  much  larger  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  scutella,  a little  cup,  which  the  calyx  somewhat 
resembles.) 


1.  Lycopus  ( Gipsy-wort ). 

1.  L.  Europceus  (Common  Gipsy-wort). — The  only 
British  species. — On  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches, 
frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  with  erect,  scarcely  branched 
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stejns,  2 feet  high,  deeply  cut,  pointed,  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  pale,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  growing  in  crowded 


lAeopcs  EUROIVECS  ( Common  Gipsy-wort 


whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.— FI.  July 
August.  Perennial. 
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Salvia  viiiuienaca  (Clary,  or  Wild  Sage). 


2.  Salvia  {Sage). 

1 . S.  Verbendca  (Clary,  or  Wild  Sage). — Leaves  oh- 
long,  blunt,  lieart-sliaped  at  the  base,  wavy  at  the  edge, 
and  crenate  \ corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  or  on  a chalky 
soil.  An  aromatic  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  long  spikes  of  purple-blue 
Mowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
corolla.  The  leaves  are  few,  and  much  wrinkled,  and 
at  the  base  of  each  flower  are  2 heart-shaped,  fringed, 
acute  bracts. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 
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* 'S',  pratensis  (Meadow  Clary),  which  is  not  consi- 
dered a native  plant,  occurs  in  Kent,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  corolla  being  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 


mentua  hibhCta  (Hairy  Mint). 


3.  Mentha  (Mint). 

1.  M.  sylvestris  (Horse  Mint).—  Leaves  egg-shaped, 
tapering  to  a point,  serrated,  downy,  hoary  beneath  • 
powers  in  a thick  cylindrical  spike  j bracts  awl-shaped 
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calyx  very  hairy. — Damp  waste  ground,  frequent.  A 
strong-scented  plant,  usually  growing  in  masses,  with 
downy  foliage  very  white  beneath,  and  rather  slender 
spikes  of  lilac  flowers,  which  are  often  interrupted  below. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

2.  M . rotundifolia  (Round-leaved  Mint).  — Leaves 
sessile,  broadly  elliptical,  blunt,  much  wrinkled,  nearly 
smooth  above,  shaggy  beneath  ; flowers  in  dense,  cylin- 
drical spikes. — Waste  ground,  not  common.  The  spikes 
in  this  species  are  more  slender  than  in  the  last,  the 
stem  is  somewhat  woody,  and  the  leaves  are  much 
wrinkled  and  remarkably  blunt ; the  scent  is  strong  and 
aromatic,  but  scarcely  agreeable. — FI.  August,  Septem- 
ber. Perennial. 

8.  M.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Mint). — Leaves  stalked,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated,  downy  ; flowers  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  in  dense  whorls,  the  highest  whorls  forming  a 
head. — Banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  abundant.  The 
commonest  of  the  mints,  1 — 2 feet  high,  growing  in 
extensive  masses  in  wet  places,  and  well  distinguished 
by  its  downy  foliage,  and  whorls  of  lilac  flowers,  which, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  crowded  into  heads  ; 
the  scent  is  strong  and  unpleasant. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

4.  M.  arvensis  (Corn  Mint). — Leaves  stalked,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated,  hairy  ; flowers  in  dense,  distant  whorls  ; 
calyx  bell-shaped. — Corn-fields,  common.  A branched, 
downy  plant,  G — 12  inches  high,  with  whorls  of  small 
lilac  flowers,  and  a strong  unpleasant  smell. — FI.  Aug., 
September.  Perennial. 

5.  M.  PuU'f/mm  (Penny-royal). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  nearly  smooth  ; flowers  in  distant 
whorls  ; calyx  downy,  its  mouth  closed  with  hairs. — 
Wet  heathy  places,  not  common.  The  smallest  of  the 
family,  and  very  different  in  habit  from  any  of  the 
others  ; the  stems  are  prostrate,  the  flowers  purple,  and 
the  whole  plant  of  an  agreeable  perfume  and  flavour. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens  for  the 
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sake  of  being  made  into  tea,  which  is  a favourite  remedy 
for  colds. — I*  1.  .J uly,  August.  Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  and  varieties  of  Mint  are 
described  by  botanists,  some  ot  which  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  the  preceding ; others,  such  as  Pepper-Mint, 
Spear-Mint,  and  Bergamot-Mint,  are  not  really  void, 
but  have  escaped  from  cultivation. 


thymus  SF.IU'YLT.UM  (Wild  Thyme). 


4.  Thymus  (Thyme). 

1.  T.  Serpy/lum  (Wild  Thyme). — The  only  British 
species.  Pry  heathy  places,  common.  A well-known 
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and  favourite  little  plant,  with  woody  stems,  small 
fringed  leaves,  and  lieads  of  purple  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  diffuses  a fragrant,  aromatic  perfume,  which,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  is  perceptible  at  some  distance. 


oiutJANi'Ji  viJLiiAi’i  {Common  Marjoram'. 


5.  Origanum  (Marjoram). 

1 . 0.  vuhjtire  (Common  Marjoram). — The  only  British 
species. — Dry  bushy  places,  especially  on  chalk  or  lime- 
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stone,  frequent.  Growing  about  a foot  high,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  egg-shaped  downy  leaves,  and  heads  of 
purple  flmvers,  which  are  crowded  into  the  form  of  a 
cyme.  The  bracts  are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and 
tinged  of  the  same  colour,  both  being,  while  the  plant 
is  in  bud,  ot  a deep  red  hue.  The  whole  plant  is  fra- 
grant and  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  as  a 
pot-herb. — FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Ajitia  eeptahs  (Common  liutjle). 


6.  Ajuga  (Bugle). 

1.  A.  reptans  (Common  Ilugle). — Stem  erect,  with 
creeping  scums  at  the  base  ; lower  leaves  stalked,  upper 
sessile;  flowers  whorled,  crowded  into  a spike. — Moist 
meadows  and  woods,  common.  Well  marked  by  its 
solitary  tapering  flower-stalk,  G — 9 inches  high,  and 
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creeping  scions.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  the  upper 
leaves,  or  bracts,  are  tinged  with  the  same  colour.  A 
white  variety  is  sometimes  found. — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

2.  A.  Chamcepitys  (Ground  Pine). — Stem  much 
branched,  spreading  ; leaves  hairy,  deeply  3-cleft,  the 
segments  linear;  flowers  solitary,  axillary. — Sandy 
fields,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey.  A tufted  herb- 
aceous plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  reddish-purple 
viscid  stems,  finely  cut  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  spot- 
ted with  red.  Its  habit  is  very  different  from  that  of 
tlie  preceding. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

* A.  pyramiddlis  (Pyramidal  Bugle)  is  a rare  High- 
land species,  distinguished  from  common  Bugle  by 
being  without  scions,  and  by  hearing  its  whorls  of  flowers 
crowded  into  4-sided  spikes. 

7.  Teucrium  ( Germander ). 

1.  T.  Scorodnnia  (Wood-Germander,  Wood-Sage). — 
Stem  erect ; leaves  heart-shaped,  oblong,  stalked,  wrin- 
kled ; flowers  in  1 -sided,  spike-like  clusters. — A com- 
mon woodland  plant,  about  2 feet  high,  with  sage-like 
leaves,  and  several  1-sided  clusters  of  small  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  and  has 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  hops. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

* T.  Scdrdium  ( Whiter  Germander)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  in  marshy  places.  It  is  only  a few  inches  high, 
and  bears  its  flowers , which  are  purple,  in  distant  whorls. 
This  plant  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic,  and  a protection  against  infectious  diseases ; now, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  used  except  by  rustic  practitioners. 
T.  Chamoedrys  is  a doubtful  native,  and  is  also  rare  ; 
the  flowers  are  purple,  with  dark  lines,  large  and 
handsome,  and  grow  3 together  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Several  other  species  are  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
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TECcKifM  -sconoDfiMA  (Wood  Germander,  Wood  Sage). 


8.  Ballota  ( Blade  Ilorehound). 

1.  B.  Air/ra  (Black  Horehound). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  ground,  common.  A tall  bushy  plant, 
with  downy,  wrinkled,  eremite  leaves,  and  numerous 
purple  flowers.  The  odour  of  the  whole  plant  is  pecu- 
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bai.i.Ata  nioua  (lllack  Jlorcliound). 


liarly  strong  and  offensive. — FI.  -July,  September.  Per- 
ennial. 


9.  Leonurus  [Motherwort). 

I.  L Gardiaca  (Common  Motlierwort). — The  only 
i» ritisli  species. — Hedges  and  waste  places,  not  common. 
J )istinguishcd  from  all  other  British  plants  of  the  Order 
by  its  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut  into  5 or  3 narrow. 
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pointed  segments,  and  by  the  prickly  calyx-teeth  of  its 
flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls.  When  not  in  flower  it 
resembles  Mugwort  ( Artemisia  vulgaris ) in  habit.  The 


I . K O N t.  ft  US  r A P. D 1 A C A ( Co IMTIO  U Motll C rWOrt ) . 


stems  are  2 3 leet  high,  branched,  principally  below; 

the  upper  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  entire  ; the  Jlowers 
light  purple.— FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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■ lALEdBDOLON  lOteum  (Yellow  Weasel-snout,  Archangel,  Yellow 
Dead-nettle). 


10.  Galeobdolon  ( Weasel-snout ). 

1.  O'.  luteum  (Yellow  Weasel-snout,  Archangel,  Yellow 
Dead-nettle). — Tlie  only  species. — Damp  woods  and 
hedges ; not  unfrequent.  Resembling  in  habit  the 
common  White  Dead-nettle,  but  rather  taller  ; the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  more  pointed  ; the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  whorls,  and  are  large  and  handsome,  are  yellow, 
blotched  with  red. — FI.  May— July.  Perennial. 
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1 1 . Galeopsis  (Hemp-nettle). 

1 . G.  Tetrdhit  (Common  Hemp-nettle). — Stem  bristly, 
swollen  below  the  joints  ; leaves  bristly,  serrated. — 
Cornfields,  common.  An  erect,  slender  plant,  2 feet 
Inydi,  'with  opposite  spreading  branches,  numerous 
whorls  of  flowers  which  are  variegated  with  light  pur- 
ple and  yellow,  and  sometimes  nearly  white.  The  stems 
are  remarkably  swollen  beneath  every  pair  of  leaves, 
and  the  whorls  ol  flowers  are  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  long  sharp  calyx-teeth. — FI.  duly — September. 
Annual. 
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2.  G.  Lddanum  (Keel  Hemp-nettle). — Stem  and  leaves 
downy  with  soft  hair  ; stem  not  swollen  below  the  ' 
joints. — Gravelly  and  sandy  fields  ; not  unfrequent.  Re- 
sembling the  last,  but  smaller.  The  flowers  are  pur- 
ple, mottled  with  crimson. — FI.  August — September. 
Annual. 

* G.  versicolor  ( Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle)  is  a plant 
of  local  occurrence,  abundant  in  the  Highlands,  resem- 
bling G.  Tetruhit  in  character;  the  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  with  usually  a broad  purple  spot  upon  the  lower 
lip  ; G.  villusa  (Downy  Hemp-nettle)  is  more  like 
G.  Lddanum , the  leaves  being  soft  and  downy,  and  the 
stem  not  swollen  ; tin;  flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow. 


lamium  PCRruREUM  (Purple  Dead-nettle). 


12.  Lamium  ( Dead-nettle ). 

1.  L.  album  (White  Dead-nettle). — Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  tapering  to  a point,  serrated,  stalked.— Hedges 
and  waste  ground,  abundant.  A common,  but  not  m- 
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elegant  weed,  well  marked  by  its  large  pure  white  flowers 
and  black  stamens.  So  closely  does  the  foliage  of  this 
plant  resemble  that  of  the  Stinging  Nettle,  that  many 
persons  are  afraid  to  handle  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a Nettle 
in  flower.  The  flowers  of  the  latter,  however,  are  green, 
and  so  small,  that  they  would  be  passed  unnoticed  but 
tor  their  growing  in  spiked  panicles  near  the  summit  of 
the  stem.  The  square  stem  of  the  Dead-nettle  is  enough 
to  distinguish  it  at  any  stage  of  its  growth.— FI.  all  the 
summer.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  purpureum  (Purple  Dead-nettle).— Leaves  heart 
or  kidney-shaped,  blunt,  cremate,  stalked. — A common 
weed  m cultivated  ground,  and  by  way-sides,  distin- 
guished by  the  purple  tinge  of  its  foliage,  crowded  upper 

au'1  smaI1  purple  flowers. — FI.  all  the  summer 
Perennial. 

"'Allied  to  L.  album  is  L.  maculdtum  (Spotted  Dead- 
nettle),  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  each  with  a white 
oloteh,  and  l arge  purple  powers  ; two  other  species  occur 
in  similar  situations  with  L.  purpureum,  and  also  re- 
sem  fle  it  m habit ; namely,  L.  amplexlcaule  (Iienbit- 
iiettle),  winch  has  round,  deeply-cut  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  are  sessile  : L.  indsum  (Cut-leaved  Dead-nettle), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  all  deeply  cut  and  stalked  ; both 
ot  these  have  small  purple  flowers. 


13.  Betonica  ( Wood  Betony ). 

1.  B.  officindlis  (Wood  Betony).— The  only  British 
.qieeics.  A common  and  very  pretty  woodland  plant, 

V i*U  i ' 'i^  'lgh>  ^®aring  aii  intemipted  head  or  spike 
ot  lgbt  purple  flowers  on  a long  and  slender  stem.  There 
are  always  2 or  3 pairs  of  oblong  crenate  sessile  leaves 
heneath  the  divisions  of  the  spike  ; the  lower  leaves  are 
all  stalked,  hi.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

14.  Staciiys  ( Wound-wort ). 

'•  :S’-  (Hedge  Wound-wort).— G in  a 

iiril’l  * a fern  omr.f  . / a it  . 
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iiet(5nica  officinalis  (Wood  Uetony). 


Woods  and  hedges,  common.  A branched  hairy  plant, 
2 — 3 feet  high,  with  numerous  whorls  of  dark  but  dull 
purple  llowers,  almost  forming  a spike.  There  are  rarely 
more  or  less  than  6 flowers  in  a whorl,  and  the  outline 
of  the  leaves  is  not  at  all  oblong.  When  in  seed  the 
calyx-teeth  are  rigid. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  8.  jmlustris  (March  Wound- wort). — Flowers  6 in  a 
whorl  ; leaves  narrow-oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
sessile. — Marshes,  common.  Taller  and  stouter  than  the 
last,  and  distinctly  marked  by  its  oblong  leaves  tapering 
to  a point,  and  light  purple  flowers. — FI.  July — August. 
Perennial. 
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htaciiys  hylvAtica  ( Hedge  Wound-wort). 


4.  S.  nrvensis  (Corn  Wound-wort).— lowers  (i  in  a 
u ini  , ^.eni  spreading ; leaves  heart-shaped,  obtuse  • 
COrolla  8Carfy  than  the  calyx.- Corn-fields, 

common.  A small  plant,  6—8  inches  high,  occurring 
abundantly  as  a weed  in  cultivated  land ; distinguished 
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from  the  preceding  by  its  smaller  size,  and  from  the  other 
labiate  flowers  which  grow  in  such  situations,  by  its 
whorls  of  G light  purple  flowers. — FI.  July — September. 
Annual.  « 


NKIT.TA  CATARIA  ( Cat  Mint). 
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* S.  amlngua  (Ambiguous  Wound-wort)  approaches 
i 2)a^stris,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  stalked 
leaves  ; it  is  of  local  occurrence,  but  it  is  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  the  Highlands;  S.  Germdnica  (Downy  Wound- 
wort) is  a woolly  plant  having  many  flowered  whorls;  it 
is  found  on  a chalky  soil  hi  Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire 
and  Berkslnre. 


15.  NhPETA  {Cat-mint). 

„ ]•  <:at"ria  (Cat-mint). — Stem  erect,  branched,  2 — 
3 feet  high  white  with  mealy  down;  leaves  whitisli 
beneath ; the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  whitish 
dotted  with  crimson,  grow  in  dense  whorls,  which  towards 
the  summit  of  the  stem  are  so  close  as  almost  to  form  a 
spike.  Hedges  and  waste  ground,  not  common.  The 

p e I'l''!n1t  ha«  a strong  aromatic  odour,  resembling 
, RnW-royal,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to  cats,  whence  it 
•lenves  its  name.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


kbpkta  ox.ECHrt.MA  ( Ground  Ivy). 
K K 
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2.  N.  Gledwma  (Ground  Ivy). — Stem  trailing  ; flowers 
3 or  4 together,  axillary. — Hedges  and  waste  ground, 
abundant.  A favourite  spring  flower,  with  creeping 
stems,  kidney-shaped,  crenate,  roughish  leaves,  and  bright 
purple-blue  flowers  which  grow  in  threes  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong  aromatic  odour, 
which,  though  scarcely  fragrant,  is  far  from  disagreeable. 
In  rural  districts  the  leaves  are  often  dried  and  made 
into  tea.  Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name 
of  Gledwma  hederdcea. — FI.  April — June.  Perennial. 


makrCbium  vuloari5  (I I-  kite  Horehound). 


If).  Marrubium  (White  Horehound). 

1.  M.  vidgdre  (White  Horehound). — The  only  British 
species.— Waste  ground,  not  common.  Well  distm- 
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guished  by  its  bushy  stems  1-2  feet  high,  which  are 
covered  with  white  woolly  down,  by  its  wrinkled  leaves 
and  its  dense  whorls  of  small  white  /lowers,  of  which 
the  calyx-teeth  are  sharp  and  hooked.  The  whole  plant 
lh  aromatic  and  bitter,  and  is  a common  remedy  for 
coughs.— FI.  August.  Perennial. 

Falamintha  (Calamint,  Basil  Thyme , Wild  Basil). 

I f.  vulgaris  (Basil  Thyme).—  Stem  ascending 

wum— ‘ n lmves  :::ljlonf’  011  short  stalks<  serrated’ 

\ i gravelly  places,  not  common. — A small 
bushy  herb  6—8  inches  high,  with  hairy,  egg-shaped 

" which  Zrow  in  wh()rh  as  well 

<l>  at  the  sunnmfc  of  the  >***•  The  calyx  is  distinctly 


-•Ai.AMl.vnu  opficis A i.th  (Com mm  Calamint). 
K K 2 
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2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  bulged  at  the  base.  Described 
by  some  botanists  under  the  name  of  Acinos  vulgdris. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  officinalis  (Common  Calamint). — Leaves  stalked, 
egg-shaped,  slightly  serrated  ; flowers  stalked,  in  forked 
axillary  cymes. — Way-sides  and  hedges,  not  uncommon. 
An  erect,  bushy  plant,  with  downy  stems  and  foliage, 
and  numerous,  light  purple  flowers,  which  have  small 
pointed  bracts  in  the  forks  of  their  stalks.  The  whole 
plant  has  a sweet  aromatic  flavour  and  makes  a pleasant 
tea. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


3.  C.  Clinopodium  (Wild  Basil).—  Calyx  scarcely 
bulged  at  the  base  ; leaves  egg-shaped,  stalked  ; flowers 
in  crowded  compound  whorls. — Bushy  places,  irequent. 
A straggling  hairy  plant,  1—2  feet  high,  with  egg-shaped 
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leaves,  several  bristly  whorls  of  stalked,  purple  flowers, 
and  numerous,  long,  pointed  bracts. — Aromatic  and 
tragrant.  Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name 
of  Clinopoclium  vulgare. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* C.  Nepeta  (Lesser  Calamint)  is  a smaller  plant, 
with  leaves  which  are  more  strongly  serrated,  and  bears 
its  flowers  on  longer  stalks.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  C.  officinalis. 


MELITTIS  MELISSOPHYLLUM  ( Wild  Halm). 


18.  Melittis  {Wild  Balm). 

\.  M.  Melissophyllum  (Wild  Balm).— The  only  British 
species.  \\  oods  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
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A very  handsome  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  large, 
hairy,  serrated  leaves  and  conspicuous  white  flowers 
blotched  with  bright  rose-colour.  The  foliage  while 
fresh  has  an  offensive  smell,  but  in  drying  acquires  the 
flavour  of  new  hay  or  Woodruff. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


PRUNELLA  VULGARIS  ( Self-heal ). 


1 9.  Pkunella  (Self-heal). 

1.  1\  vulgaris  (Self-heal). — The  only  British  species. 
— Pastures  and  waste  ground,  very  common.  Well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flattened  calyx  and  whorls  of  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  which  are  collected  into  a head,  having 
a pair  of  leaves  at  the  base,  and  two  taper-pointed  bracts 
beneath  each  vihorl. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

20.  Scutellaria  (Skull-Gap). 

1.  S.  galericuldta  (Greater  Skull-Cap). — Leaves  ob- 
long, tapering,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  notched  ; 
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SCUTELLARIA  MINOR  {LBSSCT  SlCUll-CCL'p). 


flowers  in  pairs,  axillary. — Banks  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
frequent.  A handsome  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high, 
with  rather  large,  bright  blue  flowers,  the  tube  of  which 
is  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Soon  after  the  corolla 
has  fallen  off,  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  closes  on  the 
lower,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a capsule  with  a 
id  , when  the  seed  is  ripe  it  opens  again. — FI.  Julv 
—September.  Perennial. 

A.  minor  (Lesser  Skull-Cap)  is  a small  bushy  herb, 
, ’ inches  high,  with  egg-shaped  leaves,  of  which  the 

lower  ones  are  often  toothed  at  the  base  ; the  flowers 
are  small,  of  a dull  purple  colour  ; the  calyx  is  the  same 
as  in  the  last.  It  grows  in  bogs,  but  is  not  common 
except  in  the  West  of  England.  * 


VERBENACEiE. 
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Ord.  LXIII. — VERBENACEiE. — Vervain  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  not  falling  off  ; corolla  irregular,  with 
a long  tube  ; stamens  4 ; 2 longer  than  the  others,  rarely 
2 only  ; ovary  2-  or  4-celled  ; style  1 ; stigma  2-cleft ; 
seeds  2 or  4,  adhering  to  one  another. — A tribe  of  plants, 
closely  allied  to  the  Labidtce,  comprising  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants,  having  opposite  leaves,  and 
irregular  flowers,  which  usually  grow  in  spikes  or 
heads.  Many  arc  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  some  few 
are  employed  as  medicines,  but  are  not  highly  valued. 
Croat  virtues  were,  in  ancient  times,  attributed  to  the 
common  Vervain,  insomuch  that  it  was  accounted  a holy 
plant,  and  was  used  to  sweep  the  tables  and  altars  of  the 
gods.  It  is  now  little  thought  of.  Aloysia  citriodora, 
formerly  called  Verbena  triphylla,  is  the  Lemon-plant  of 
gardens,  well  known  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its 
rough,  narrow  leaves.  Many  varieties  of  Verbena  arc 
also  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental  flowers, 
which  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  are  scarcely  surpassed. 
Hut  by  far  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  this  Order  is 
the  Teak-tree  ( Tectoria  grandis ),  which  inhabits  the 
mountainous  parts  of  eastern  Asia.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  its  leaves  are  twenty  inches  long  by  sixteen  broad. 
The  timber  abounds  in  particles  of  flint,  and  somewhat 
resembles  mahogany  in  colour,  but  is  lighter  and 
stronger.  For  ship-building  it  is  thought  to  be  superior 
to  Oak. 

1.  Verbena  (Vervain). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla  un- 
equally 5-cleft  ; stamens  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 


1.  Verbena  [Vervain). 

1 . V.  officinalis  (Common  Vervain). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  ground,  common.  A slender  plant,  1 — 
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vbub£na  officinAlis  (Common  Vervain). 

'2  feet  high,  with  but  few  leaves,  which  arc  roughish 
3-cloft,  or  simply  cut.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
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are  lilac,  and  grow  in  terminal  very  slender  spikes. — This 
plant  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients,  being 
used  in  sacrifices  and  at  other  religious  ceremonies.  The 
cultivated  species  are  showy  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  colours  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in  fine 
sand  during  autumn,  and  protected  during  winter.  New 
varieties  are  constantly  being  raised  from  seed. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LX  I Y.  — LEN TIBULA El  ACE/E.— Butt'erwort 

Tribe. 

Calyx  divided,  not  falling  oil' ; corolla  irregular, 
2-lipped,  spurred;  stamens  2,  sometimes  4,  2 long  and  2 
short;  ovary  1 -celled;  style  1,  very  short;  stigma  2- 
lipped,  the  lower  lip  smallest ; capsule  1-cclled,  2-valved, 
many-seeded. — 1 Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  bearing  either 
undivided  leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root,  or 
com  pound  root-like  leaves,  with  numerous  small  bladders 
or  air-vessels.  There  are  but  four  genera  in  the  Order, 
two  of  which  contain  British  examples  : Butterwort 
( Pingtdcula ),  small  plants  with  handsome  purple  flowers 
and  concave  leaves,  of  a texture  which  resembles  greasy 
parchment;  and  Bladder  wort  (U tricul  aria),  submersed 
plants  with  finely  divided  leaves,  bearing  minute  blad- 
ders, and  yellow  flowers,  which  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  open.  “ Pingtdcula  vulgdris  (Common  But- 
terwort) has  the  property  of  giving  consistence  to  milk, 
and  of  preventing  its  separating  into  either  whey  or 
cream.  Linnaeus  says  that  the  solid  milk  of  the  Lap- 
landers is  prepared  by  pouring  it,  warm  from  the  cow,  over 
a strainer  on  which  fresh  leaves  of  Pinguicula  have  been 
laid.  The  milk,  after  passing  among  them,  is  left  for  a 
day  or  two  to  stand,  until  it  begins  to  turn  sour ; it  throws 
up*  no  cream,  but  becomes  compact  and  tenacious,  and 
most  delicious  in  taste.  It  is  not  necessary  that  freshleaves 
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should  be  used  after  the  milk  is  once  turned  : on  the 
contrary,  a small  portion  of  this  solid  milk  will  act  upon 
that  which  is  fresh,  in  the  manner  of  yeast.” — (Lindley.) 

1.  Pixguicula  (Butterwort). — Calyx  2-lipped,  upper 
lip  3-cleft,  lower  2-cleft ; corolla  gaping,  spurred. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  pinguis,  fat,  the  leaves  being 
greasy  to  the  touch.) 

2.  Utricularia  (Bladderwort). — Calyx  of  2 equal 
sepals ; corolla  personate,  spurred.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  Utricular,  a little  bladder,  from  the  little  air- 
bladders  which  grow  among  the  leaves.) 

1.  Pinguicula  ( Butterwort ). 

1.  P.  vulgdris  (Common  Butterwort). — Spur  tapering  ; 
segments  of  the  corolla  very  unequal,  entire. — Bogs  and 
heaths,  principally  in  the  North.  A singular  and  very 
beautiful  plant.  The  leaves,  which  spring  all  from  the 
roots,  have  the  edges  rolled  in  ; they  are  of  a peculiar, 
parchment-like  hue,  and  have  a frosted  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  large,  purple,  very  handsome,  and  grow  hi  a 
nodding  manner,  each  on  the  summit  of  a delicate  stem, 

3 — 1 niches  high,  which  springs  directly  from  the  root. 
The  root  is  fibrous,  and  has  a very  loose  hold  on  the  soft 
ground  in  which  it  grows. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 

-■  P • Lusitdnica  (Pale  Butterwort). — Spur  cylindri- 
cal, obtuse,  curved  downwards  ; segments  of  the  corolla 
nearly  equal  ; leaves  and  Jlower-stalks  covered  with 
short  hairs. — Bogs  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  Of  the  same 
habit  as  the  last,  but  much  smaller.  The  leaves  are 
greenish  white,  and  veined  ; the  flowers  light  pink. — 
FI.  J uly — September.  Perennial. 

P.  grand  ghWa  (Large-flowered  Butterwort)  is  a 
yet  more  beautiful  plant  than  P.  vulgdris.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  large,  very  irregular,  purple  corolla , the 
middle  segment  and  spur  of  which  are  notched  ; it  grows 
in  bogs  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  Ireland.  P. 
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alpina  (Alpine  Butterwort)  is  about  the  size  of  P.  Lusi- 
tdnica  ; the  flower-stalks  are  smooth,  and  the  flowers 
yellowish  ; it  is  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  bogs  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

2.  UtriculAria  (P! adder ivor t). 

1.  U.  vulgaris  (Common  Bladderwort). — Submersed. 
Leaves  divided  into  numerous  hair-like  segments,  and 
bearing  small  air-bladders  ; lips  of  the  corolla  about  equal 
in  length  ; spur  conical. — Ditches  and  deep  pools,  not 
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very  common.  Before  flowering,  the  stem  and  leaves 
float  in  the  water  by  help  of  the  minute  bladders, 


which  are  then  filled  with  air  ; the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  clusters  of  G — 8 together,  are  large,  and  bright  yellow, 
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and  are  raised  several  inches  out  of  tlie  water.  After 
flowering  the  bladders  become  filled  with  water,  and  the 
whole  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom. — FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

* U.  minor  (Lesser  Bladderwort)  is  a rare  species, 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  and  a short  blunt  spur  ; it  is 
most  frequent  in  Scotland  : IJ.  intermedia  (Intermediate 
Bladderwort)  is  also  a rare  species,  distinguished  from 
the  common  one  by  having  the  tipper  lip  of  the  corolla 
much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  by  hearing  its  air- 
bladders  on  branched  stalks  distinct  from  the  leaves. 


Ord.  LXY. — PRIMULACEJE. — Primrose  Tribe. 

Calyx  5-clcft,  rarely  4-cleft  (in  Trientdlis  7-cleft), 
regular,  not  falling  off;  corolla  of  as  many  lobes  as  the 
calyx  (in  Glaux  wanting) ; stamens  equalling  in  number 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  to  them ; ovary 
1 -celled;  style  1 ; stigma  capitate ; capsule  1 -celled, 
opening  with  valves  ; seeds  numerous,  attached  to  a 
central  column. — Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  of  humble 
growth,  inhabiting,  principally,  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  in  lower  latitudes  ascending 
to  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow.  In  this  order  are 
found  several  of  our  most  favourite  British  plants.  The 
Primrose,  as  its  name  indicates  ( prima  rosa,  the  first 
rose),  is  the  most  welcome  harbinger  of  spring  ; the 
Cowslip  is  scarcely  less  prized  for  its  pastoral  associations 
than  for  its  elegance  and  fragrance  ; Pimpernel,  or  “ Poor 
man’s  weather-glass,”  is  as  trusty  a herald  of  summer 
weather  as  the  Primrose  of  spring.  Nor  is  it  only  as 
Flowers  of  the  Field  that  the  plants  of  this  tribe  are 
valued.  The  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  equally  grace 
the  cottager’s  garden,  and  the  collections  of  the  florist ; 
and  several  species  of  Cyclamen  are  commonly  found  in 
conservatories.  Some  species  possess  active  medicinal 
properties  ; the  flowers  of  the  Cowslip  are  made  into  a 
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pleasant  soporific  wine  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  Auricula 
(Primula  Auricula ) are  used  in  the  Alps  as  a remedy 
for  coughs.  The  flowers  of  Pimpernel  and  roots  of 
Cyclamen  are  acrid. 

1.  Primula  (Primrose). — Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft ; 
corolla  salver  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a long  cylindrical 
tube  ; stamens  5,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; 
capsule  5-valved  with  ten  teeth.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
primus,  first,  from  the  early  appearance  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  Hottonia  (Water  Violet).— Calyx  5-cleft  almost 
to  the  base ; corolla  salver-shapecl,  with  a short  tube  ; 
stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 teeth.  (Named  after 
Professor  Hotton,  of  Leyden.) 

3.  Cyclamen  (Sow-bread). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  cleft 
half  way  down  into  5 segments  ; corolla  wheel-shaped, 
the  lobes  reflexed  ; stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 
teeth.  (Name  from  the  Greek  cyclos,  a circle,  either 
from  the  reflexed  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  from  the  spiral 
form  of  the  fruit-stalks.) 

4.  Anagallis  ( Pimpernel). — Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  5,  hairy  • capsule 
splitting  all  round.  (Name  hi  Greek  denoting  that  the 
plant  excites  pleasure.) 

5.  Lysimachia  (Loosestrife). — Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  5,  not  hairy  ; cap- 
sule opening  by  valves.  (Name  in  Greek  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  English  name.) 

(>.  Cent (jnc ulus  (Chaffweed). — Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  with  an  inflated  tube  ; stamens  4 ; capsule 
splitting  all  round.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymology.) 

_ TkJentalis  (Chickweed  Winter-green). — Calyx 
i -clelt  to  the  base ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  7 • 
capsule  opening  with  valves.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymo- 

bJ  */ 


8.  Glaux  (Sea-milkwort). — Calyx  0 ; corolla  bell- 
shaped, 5-lobed  ; stamens  5 ; capsule  5-valved,  with  5 

sccd*  111  Creek  denoting  the  sea-green 

colour  of  the  foliage.) 
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0.  Samolus  (Brookweed). — Calyx  5-cleft,  adhering 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  capsule,  not  falling  off ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  5 scales  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  • 
stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 reflexed  teeth. 


primula  vulgaris  (Primrose). 
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(“Named,  some  say,  from  the  Island  of  Samos,  where 
^ alerandus,  a botanist  of  the  1 6th  century,  gathered  our 
Samolus  Y ultra nd i.”- — Sir  IF.  J.  Hooker.) 


1.  Primula  (Primrose). 

1 .  P.  vulgaris  (Primrose). — Flowers  each  on  a separate 
stalk  ; leaves  oblong,  egg-shaped.— Banks  and  woods, 
abundant.  Among  the  most  welcome  of  spring  flowers, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  so  peculiar  as  to  have  a name 
of  its  own ; artists  maintain  that  primrose-colour  is  a 
delicate  green  ; white,  purple,  and  lilac  varieties  are  not 
uncommon. — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  elatior  (Oxlip). — Flowers  in  a stalked  umbel, 
sah  er-shaped  ; calyx  tubular  \ leaves  egg-sliaped,  con- 
ti  acted  below  the  middle. — Woods  and  pastures,  not 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  Primrose  by  its  um- 
bellate yellow  flowers,  and  by  its  leaves,  which  become 
suddenly  broader  above  the  middle,  and  from  the  Cowslip 

'}  its  tubular,  not  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  flat,  not  con- 
cave corolla.— FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

3.  / . vens  (Cowslip,  Paigle). — Flowers  in  a stalked 
umbel,  drooping,  funnel-shaped ; calyx  bell-shaped ; leaves 
egg-shaped,  contracted  below  the  middle.  — Pastures, 
common.  .Among  the  many  pleasing  purposes  to  which 

h sc  ac  ourite  flowers  are  applied  by  children,  none  is 
prettier  than  that  of  making  Cowslip  Palls.  The  method, 
winch  may  not  be  known  to  all  my  readers,  is  as  follows  : 
ie  umbels  are  picked  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
top  ot  the  main  stalk,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  are  made 
to  hang  across  a string  stretched  between  the  backs  of 
two  chairs.  The  flowers  are  then  carefully  pressed 
together,  and  the  string  is  tied  tightly  soas'to  collect 
them  into  a ball.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose  such 
heads  or  umbels  only  as  have  all  the  flowers  open,  or 
ie  surface  of  the  ball  will  be  uneven. — FI.  April,  May 
Perennial.  1 ’ 
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PRIMULA  VERIS  (Cowslip,  PO.iljlc). 
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* P-  / arindsa  (Bird’s-eye  Primrose)  is  found  in 
mountainous  pastures  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
South  of  Scotland  ; its  leaves  are  thickly  covered  with 
a powdery  meal,  and  the  flowers  are  purple  with  a yellow 
eye  P.  scotica  (Scottish  Primrose)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  a few  places  in  the  North 
ol  Scotland ; it  resembles  the  last,  but  is  smaller.  All 
the  varieties  of  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Auricula,  may 
be  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
^ew  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  leaf-mould,  and  pricked  out 
into  beds  when  large  enough. 

o o 


«ott(5n-ia  (Water  Violet). 

2.  Hottonia  ( Water  Violet ). 

1.  //.  palmtris  (Water  Violet).— The  only 
species.— -Ponds  and  ditches,  common.  An 
plant,  with  finely  divided,  submersed  leaves  : 

l l 2 
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large,  liandsome,  pinlc  and  yellow,  arranged  in  whorls 
around  a leafless  stalk,  which  rises  several  inches  out 
of  the  water. 

3.  Cyclamen  ( Soiv-hrecid ). 

1.  C.  hederafolium  (Ivy-leaved  Sow-bread).  — The 
only  species  found  in  Britain,  and  probably  not  a 
native. — Remarkable  for  its  globular,  brown  root,  and 
nodding  flesh-coloured  flowers,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
bent  back.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  flower  stalk  curls 
spirally,  and  buries  it  in  the  earth.  The  root  is  in- 
tensely acrid. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 


anagallis  auvensis  ( Scarlet  Pimpernel)  and  a.  tenella  {Bog  Pimpernel). 

4.  Anagallis  (Pimpernel). 

1.  A.  arvensis  (Scarlet  Pimpernel). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  dotted  beneath,  sessile  ; petals  crenate. — Culti- 
vated ground,  abundant.  A pretty  little  plant,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  expand  only  in  fine  weather; 
and  have  consequently  gained  for  the  plant  the  name  of 
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Poor  man’s  weather-glass.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
occasionally  varies  to  flesh-coloured,  or  white  with  a red 
eye.  A bright  blue  variety,  which  some  botanists  con- 
sider a distinct  species,  is  more  unfrequent. — FI.  June, 
J uly.  Annual 

2.  J.  tenella  (Bog  Pimpernel). — Stem  creeping ; leaves 
roundish,  stalked,  shorter  than  the  flower-stalks. — Boggy 
ground  and  sides  of  rivulets,  common.  A beautiful 
little  plant  with  slender  stems  4 — 6 inches  long,  small 
leaves  which  are  arranged  in  opposite  pairs,  and  erect 
rose-coloured  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  and  more  frequently  having  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  erect  than  expanded. 


lysimAchia  nummulauia  {Money -wort). 
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5.  LysimAchia  ( Loosestrife ). 

1.  L.  Numviularia  (Money-wort,  Herb-twopence). — 
Stem  creeping  ; leaves  roundish,  slightly  stalked  ; flowers 
solitary,  axillary. — Banks  of  rivers  and  damp  woods, 
common.  A very  pretty  plant,  well  marked  by  its 
opposite,  shining  leaves,  ancl  large,  yellow  flowers.  The 
stems  often  grow  a foot  or  more  in  length,  and  bang 
from  the  banks  of  rivers  in  a very  graceful  way.  This 
plant  is  much  used  to  ornament  artificial  rockeries. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 


i.YsiMAcniA  niSmorum  (Wood  Loosestrife,  Yellow  Pimpernel). 

2.  L.  nemorum  (Wood  Loosestrife,  Yellow  Pimpernel). 
— Stem  spreading  • leaves  egg-shaped,  acute ; flowers 
solitary,  axillary. — Woods,  common.  Approaching  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  in  habit,  but  somewhat  larger  ; the 
Mowers  are  bright  yollow,  and  very  pretty. — FI.  June, 
•July.  Perennial. 

3.  L.  vulgaris  (Great  Yellow  Loosestrife). — Stem  erect, 
branched  ; leaves  tapering  to  a point,  opposite,  or  3 — 4 
in  a whorl  ; flowers  in  terminal  panicles. — Banks  of 
rivers,  common.  Very  different  in  habit  from  either 
of  the  preceding,  growing  quite  erect,  2 — 3 feet  high, 
with  terminal  panicles  of  rather  large,  yellow  flowers. — 
FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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* /-  thyrsiflura  (Tufted  Loosestrife)  resembles  L. 
vulgaris  in  habit,  but  bears  its  flowers,  which  are  small 
and  yellow,  in  numerous,  dense  clusters  ; it  grows  in 
marshes  in  Scotland  and  the  .North  of  England,  but  is 
rare. 


C E NT (5 NCULUS  MiNIMUS  ( Cliajfwccd ). 

G.  Centunculus  {Chaff weed). 

1 . C.  minimus  (Chaffweed). — The  only  British  species. 
— One  of  the  smallest  among  British  plants,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  height,  and  often  much  less.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Pimpernel,  and  at  the  first  glance 
might  be  mistaken  for  a stunted  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon species.  The  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  acute;  the 
glowers  sessile,  axillary.  It  is  sometimes  branched,  but 
\oi\  frequently  consists  of  a single  stem,  G or  8 leaves, 
and  a.-<  many  inconspicuous  flowers. — It  grows  in  damp, 
gravelly  places,  especially  where  water  has  stood  during 
winter.  FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

7.  1 kientaus  (Chichveed  Winter-green). 

}•  ^ ■ Eurojxfa  (European  duckweed  Winter-green). 

I he  only  British  species,  and  the  only  British  plant 
belonging  to  the  Limucan  Class,  I leptandrin.— Abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
occasionally  found  in  the  North  of  England.  A pretty 
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plant,  with  an  unbranched  stem  4 — 6 inches  high,  bear- 
ing a few  large  leaves  near  its  summit,  and  one  or 
more  delicate  white  flowers,  each  on  a slender  stalk. 
The  number  of  stamens  varies  from  7 — 9. — El.  June. 
Perennial. 


GI.AUX  MABlTIMA  (,Sc«  MillC-WOrt). 


8.  Glaux  ( Sea-Milkwort ). 

1.  G.  mantima  (Sea-Milkwort).- — The  only  species. — 
Sea  shore  and  salt  marshes,  common.  A fleshy,  marine 
plant  3 — G inches  high,  growing  in  thick  patches,  with 
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numerous  egg-shaped,  glaucous  leaves,  and  axillary  pink 
/lowers,  which  are  destitute  of  calyx.  In  habit  it  resem- 
bles llonckinya  peploides. — FI.  June — August.  Peren- 
nial. 


3AMOi.ua  valerandi  ( Brookvjced ). 
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9.  SAmolus  ( Broolciveed ). 

1.  S.  Valerandi  (Brook-weed). — The  only  British 
species. — Watery  places,  common,  and,  like  many  other 
aquatic  plants,  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  Africa, 
America,  and  New  South  Wales.  A smooth,  pale  green, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  blunt,  fleshy  leaves,  and  one  or 
more  terminal  clusters  of  very  small  white  flowers,  which, 
in  their  early  stage,  are  crowded,  but  finally  become 
distant,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  habit  of  the 
Cruciform  Tribe. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 

Cun.  LXVI. — PLUMBAGINAGE/E. — Thrift  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  plaited,  chaffy,  not  falling  off',  often 
coloured  ; corolla  5-cleft  nearly  to  the  base  ; stamens  5 
opposite  the  petals,  ovary  of  5 carpels,  1 -celled ; styles 
5;  fruit  1 -seeded. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  undivided,  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
thin  texture,  approaching  that  usually  called  Everlast- 
ing, collected  into  heads  or  growing  in  panicles.  They 
inhabit  salt  marshes  and  the  sea  shore  of  most  temperate 
regions,  and  some  are  also  found  in  mountainous  districts. 
Their  properties  arc  various, — some  are  tonic,  some  in- 
tensely acrid,  and  many  contain  iodine.  The  root  of 
Stdtice  Caroliniana  is  oneof  the  most  powerful  astringents 
known  ; several  species  of  Plumbago  are  so  acrid  that 
the  fresh  root  is  used  to  raise  blisters.  Thrift  (Armenia) 
and  several  kinds  of  Sea-Lavender  (Stdticc)  grow  on  the 
sea  shores  of  Britain,  and  are  very  pretty  plants.  Other 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  conservatories,  to 
which  they  are  highly  ornamental.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  plants  of  this  order,  like  many  other  marine 
plants,  when  growing  at  a distance  from  the  sea,  lose 
the  peculiar  salts  which  they  contain  in  their  natural 
localities.  Thrift,  for  example,  as  a marine  plant  con- 
tains iodine  and  soda,  but  as  a mountain  or  garden 
plant,  exchanges  these  two  salts  for  potash. 

1.  Armeria  (Thrift).  Flowers  in  heads  ; styles  hairy. 
(Name  from  the  French  armoiries.) 
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2.  Static^  (Sea  Lavender).  Floivers  panicled  ; styles 
smooth.  (Name  from  the  Greek  statizo,  to  stop,  from 
its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.) 


HT.iTicfc  spathulata  {Spathulate  Sea- Lavender)  and  ar.miSiiia  marItima 

( Thrift). 


L Armeria  {Thrift). 

1.  A.  rnaritima  ( thrift). — Leaves  linear,  fleshy;  flower- 
stalks  springing  directly  from  the  roots,  leafless, 'and  hear- 
ing each  a roundish  head  of  flowers. — Sea  shores  and  the 
tops  of  mountains,  common.  Leaves  forming  dense  tufts 
or  balls  ; flowers  rose-coloured,  in  roundish  heads,  which 
are  raised  on  downy  stalks  3—6  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
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the  summit  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cased  in  a brown  mem- 
branous sheath,  and  the  flowers  are  intermixed  with 
chaffy  bracts,  or  scales  ; the  fruit  is  almost  winged  by 
the  dry,  chaffy  calyx. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Static^  (Sea  Lavender). 

1.  S.  Lmwnium  (Sea  Lavender). — Leaves  oblong  1- 
ribbed,  tipped  with  a point ; flower-stalk  from  the  root, 
leafless,  branched  near  the  summit  into  many  spreading 
tufts. — Muddy  sea  coast,  not  unfrequent.  Very  different 
from  the  last,  having  broad  leaves  and  angular  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  branched  at  the  summit  into  several 
spike-like  clusters  of  thin,  scentless  flowers. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* S.  spathiddta  or  binervusa  (Spatlndate  Sea-Lavender) 
is  not  uncommon  oif  the  rocky  sea  coast;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  leaves  being  oblong  near  the  base  and  wider 
above  (spathulate),  and  by  its  flower-stalks  being  branched 
below  the  middle  into  several  erect  tufts  of  blue  flowers  : 
S.  reticulata  or  Caspia  (Matted  Sea- Lavender)  occurs  only 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  Norfolk ; the  flower-stalks  are 
divided  almost  from  the  base  into  numerous  zigzag 
branches,  of  which  the  lower  are  barren. 

Ord.  LXY 1 1. — PLANTAGINACEZE. — Plantain 

Tribe. 

Calyx  4-parted ; corolla  4-parted,  chaffy,  not  falling 
off ; stamens  4,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  having  very  long,  thread-like  filaments,  and  lightly- 
attached  anthers  ; ovary  2-  rarely  4-cellcd ; style  1 ; 
stiyma  hairy  ; capsule  splitting  transversely  ; seeds  1,  2, 
or  many  in  each  cell. — Herbaceous  plants  of  humble 
growth,  with  many  ribbed  or  fleshy  leaves  spreading 
horizontally  from  the  root.  The  flowers,  which  are 
made  conspicuous  by  their  long  stamens,  grow  in  spikes. 
Several  species  are  common  in  great  Britain  as  wayside, 
meadow,  and  marine  plants,  and  many  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
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bitter  and  astringent ; the  seeds  abound  in  a tasteless 
mucilage,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for 
Linseed,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  in  France  to  stiffen 
muslin. 

L Plantago  (Plantain). — Calyx  4-cleft,  the  segments 
bent  back  ; corolla  tubular,  with  4 spreading  lobes  ; 
stamens  very  long ; capsule  splitting  all  round,  2 — 4- 
celled.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

2.  Littorella  (Shore-weed). — Stamens  and  pistils  in 
different  flowers  ; barren  flower  stalked  ; stamens  very 
; fertile  flower  sessile  ; bracts  3,  corolla  tubular, 
contracted  at  both  ends;  style  very  long;  capsule  1- 
seeded.  (Name  in  Latin  having  the  same  meaning  as 
the  English  name.) 


1.  Plantago  (Plantain). 

1.  P.  major  (Greater  Plantain). — Leaves  broadly  egg- 

shaped  on  long  channelled  stalks  ; flowers  in  a long  spike, 
the  stem  of  which  is  cylindrical ; cells  of  the  capsule 
main  -seeded,  borders  of  fields  and  waysides,  abundant. 

ell  know  n for  its  spikes  of  green  flowers,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  a favourite  food  of  Canary  birds. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  I . media  ( If oary  Plantain). — Leaves  broadly  ellip- 

tif-a!  on  short  flat  stalks  ; flowers  in  a close  cylindrical 
spike,  the  stalk  of  which  is  also  cylindrical ; cells  of  the 
capsule  1 -seeded. — Meadows,  common.  The  leaves  spread 
horizontally  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  lie  so  close 
to  the  ground  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation  beneath  and 
to  leave  the  impression  of  their  ribs  on  the  ground  ; the 
spi  .<■  is  shorter  than  in  P.  major,  but  grows  on  a longer 
sta  k,  and  the  flowers,  which  arc  fragrant,  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  their  light  purple  anthers. — FI.  June 
July.  Perennial.  ’ 

3.  P . lanceoldta  (Ribwort  Plantain).—  Leaves  narrow, 
tapering ; flowers  in  a short  spike,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
angular ; cells  of  the  capsule  1 -seeded.— Meadows,  abun- 
dant. Under  the  name  of  Cocks  and  liens  this  plant 
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is  well  known  to  children,  who  amuse  themselves  by 
striking  the  heads  one  against  another  until  the  stalk 
breaks.  The  flowers  are  dark  brown. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


plantAgo  lanceolata  (Ribwort  Plunlain). 


+.  P.  maritima  (Sea-side  Plantain). — Leaves  linear, 
grooved,  fleshy,  woolly  at  the  base. — Sea  shores  and  tops 
of  mountains,  common.  Easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  genus  by  its  long,  fleshy  leaves. — FI.  June— 
September.  Perennial. 
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5.  P.  Cora  nopus  (Buck’s-horn  Plantain).  — Leaves 
pinnatifid ; capsule  imperfectly  4-celled,  4-seeded. — 
Waste  ground,  especially  near  the  sea,  common.  The 
only  British  species  which  has  divided  leaves  ; these  are 
more  or  less  downy,  and  usually  prostrate. — FI.  June, 
July.  Annual. 


uttorella  I.ACU8TRIB  [Share- ujeed,). 


2.  Littorella  ( Shore-weed ). 

1.  L.  lacustris  (Shore-weed). — The  oidy  species. 

Marshes  and  banks  of  lakes.  Not  unlike  Plantdgo 
maritima  in  habit,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  soli- 
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tary  barren  flowers,  raised  each  on  a stalk  2 — 4 inches 
high  ; th v fertile  flowers  are  sessile  among  the  leaves. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 


Sub-class  IV. 
MONOCIILAMYDILE. 

Flowers  having  a calyx  or  corolla,  or  neither,  never 
both.  In  this  Sub-class  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the 
leaves  which  enclose  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a flower 
should  he  called  a calyx  or  corolla  : the  term  perianth 
(from  the  Greek  peri,  around,  and  anthos,  a flower)  is 
therefore  used  to  denote  this  organ,  and  must  he  taken 
to  mean  all  the  leaves,  whether  resembling  sej>als  or  petals, 
which  enclose  the  other  parts  of  fructification.  Used 
in  this  sense,  and  applied  to  the  preceding  Sub-classes, 
the  calyx  and  corolla  would  be  correctly  called  a double 
perianth. 


Order  LX VI II. — CHENOPODIACEJE. — Gocse- 
foot  Tribe. 

Perianth,  5-lobcd,  not  falling  off ; stamens  5,  rarely  1 
or  2,  from  the  base  of  the  perianth  and  opposite  its  lobes  ; 
ovary  1,  superior  or  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth  ; 
style  2 or  4 cleft,  rarely  simple  ; stigma  undivided  ; fruit 
1 -seeded,  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  which  often  becomes 
enlarged  or  fleshy. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  leaves  which  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  he 
fleshy  ; the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  the 
perianth  decidedly  partaking  of  the  characters  of  a calyx, 
which  sometimes,  as  in  Atriplex,  has  a tendency  to  become 
enlarged  when  in  fruit.  Some  plants  have  flowers  bearing 
pistils  only,  others  stamens  only,  and  others  again  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  They  are  common  weeds  in  many 
temperate  climates,  and  arc  most  abundant  in  salt  marshes 
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and  on  the  sea  shore.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  tribe 
are  used  as  esculent  vegetables,  as  Spinach,  Beet,  and 
< Irache.  Beet  is  cultivated  extensively  in  France  for 
making  sugar,  and  a variety  of  it  affords  valuable  food 
for  cattle  under  the  name  of  Mangold  Wurzel.  In  Peru 
the  leaves  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  a plant  growing  at  a 
great  elevation,  are  a common  article  of  food.  Many  of 
those  kinds  which  grow  in  salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea 
shore  afford  an  immense  quantity  of  soda.  According 
to  some  naturalists  Salvadura  Persica,  belonging  to  this 
order,  is  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture.  It  bears  a 
juicy  fruit,  having  the  flavour  of  cress,  and  its  seeds  are 
ier^  small.  (I  or  a further  account  of  many  of  the 
p ants  belonging  to  this  order,  see  Miss  Pratt’s  “ Common 
filings  of  the  Sea-side.”) 

- }\  f-HExoromu.M  (Goose-foot).  — Perianth  deeply 
o-cleit,  remaining  unaltered,  and  finally  closing  over  the 
single  seed  ; stamens  5 ■ stigmas  2 ; leaves  flat.  (Name 

in  Greek  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  English 
name.)  ° 


2 Si’.inu  (Sea  Elite). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft,  often 
fleshy ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  2—3  ; leaves  semicylindrical 
(.Name  from  suced,  soda,  in  which  the  plants  abound.) 

3.  Atriplex  (Oraehe). — Stamens  and  pistils  for  the 
most  part  m separate  flowers,  sometimes  united  ; barren 
flower,  perianth  deeply  5-cleft ; stamens  5;  fertile  / leaver , 
perianth  of  2 valves  ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  covered 
.7  t,,'e  enlaroe(l  perianth  ; leaves  flat.  (Name  from  the 

■ reek  a,  not,  and  trephein,  to  nourish.) 

4.  Beta  (Beet).—  Perianth  deeply  5-cleft;  stamens 
, * igmas  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  adhering  to  the  tube  of 

the  fleshy  perianth  ; haves  flat.  (Name,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  plant.) 

o.  Salsola  (Saltwort). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft  • 
stamens  o; stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  crowned  by  the 
shrivelled  lobes  of  the  perianth;  leaves  cylindrical. 

(Name  from  the  Latin  sal , salt,  from  the  alkaline  salt 
in  which  it  abounds.) 


.a  • 
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G.  Salicounia  (Glass-wort). — Perianth  top-sliaped, 
fleshy,  undivided;  stamens  1 — 2;  style  very  short ; stigma 
2 -cleft ; fruit  enclosed  in  the  dry  perianth  ; stem  jointed  ; 
leaves  none.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sal,  salt,  and  cornu, 
a horn,  from  the  alkaline  salt  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  horn-shaped  branches.) 

1.  Cttenopodium  ( Goose-foot ). 

* Leaves  undivided. 

1.  C.  olidum  (Stinking  Goose-foot). — Stem  spreading; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  with  a triangular  base,  fleshy,  mealy; 
flowers  in  dense  clustered  spikes. — Waste  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea.  Distinguished  by  its  fishy  smell, 
which  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme. — FI.  August. 
Annual. 

2.  C.  polyspermum  (Many-seeded  Goose-grass). — Stem  _ 
spread  ing ; leaves  egg-shaped,  sessile ; flowers  in  branched, 
somewhat  leafy,  slender  spikes;  seeds  flattened  horizon- 
hilly,  shining,  minutely  dotted. — Waste  ground,  not 
common.  Varying  in  size,  from  4 inches  to  a foot  in 
height ; the  stems  and  leaves  usually  have  a red  tinge, 
and  the  plant,  when  in  flower,  has  a not  inelegant 
appearance  from  the  number  of  shining,  brown  seeds, 
which  are  not  concealed  by  the  perianth. 

* Leaves  toothed,  angled,  or  lobed. 

3.  C.  Bonus-11 enricus  (Good  King  Henry). — Leaves 
triangular,  arrow-shaped ; flowers  in  compound,  leafless 
spikes. — Waste  places  near  villages,  common.  A dark- 
green,  succulent  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  large, 
thickish  leaves,  which  are  used  as  Spinach. — FI.  August. 
Perennial. 

4.  G.  album  (White  Goose-foot). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
with  a triangular  base,  bluntly  toothed,  upper  ones  nar- 
row, entire  ; flowers  in  dense,  clustering  spikes. — Waste 
places  and  cultivated  ground,  common.  Whole  plant 
succulent ; leaves  more  or  less  fleshy,  and  covered  with 
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ciinopooicM  eo.vus-HEyRlcns  (Good  King  Henry). 


Int'aly.  pOW<lor-  This  is,  perhaps,  the  com- 
m n «t  species  it  grows  1—3  feet  high.— FI.  July— 
■September.  Annual.  y 

1 here  are  several  other  British  species  of  this  un- 

r l!if  vTng  fanU  y’  S°me  of  wWcli  have  nothing  but  their 

only  hr  thr°tlnT1(  ancI  others  are  remarkable 

°n,y  f0r  the  tendency  of  their  leaves  to  assume  a tri- 
ll m 2 
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angular  outline,  the  margin  being  variously  lobecl  and 
toothed.  The  characters  of  most  are  difficult  of  discri- 
mination, so  that  botanists  are  agreed  neither  as  to  the 
number  of  species  nor  names. 

2.  StJiEDA  (Sea  Blite). 

1.  S.  maritima  (Annual  Sea-side  Goose-grass). — 
Styles  2 ; stem  herbaceous. — Muddy  sea-shore,  common. 
A low,  straggling  plant,  with  short,  fleshy,  semicylin- 
drical  leaves  ; and  small,  inconspicuous,  green  flowers. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  S.  fruticosa  (Shrubby  SeaBlite). — Styles  3 ; stem 
shrubby. — A much  rarer  plant  than  the  last,  growing 
2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a shrubby  stem,  and  having  3 styles 
in  each  flower. 


3.  Atuiplex  (Or ache). 

1.  A.  pdtula  (Spreading  fruited  Orache).  — Stem 
spreading,  often  with  the  central  branch  erect ; leaves 
triangular,  with  2 spreading  lobes  at  the  lower  angles, 
toothed,  the  upper  leaves  narrow,  entire  ; flowers  in  tufted 
s] likes  ; perianth  of  the  fruit  warty  at  the  back. — Culti- 
vated and  waste  ground,  and  on  the  sea  shore ; abundant. 
A common  weed,  with  straggling,  furrowed  stems,  often 
tinged  with  red  ; distinguished  from  the  Goose-foot 
family  by  the  solitary  seed  being  shut  in  between  2 
triangular,  leaf-like  valves.  The  main  stem  is  usually 
erect,  the  rest  are  prostrate,  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  bent  down  by  force. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  A.  lacinidta (Frosted  SeaOrache). — Stem  spreading ; 
leaves  with  three  angles,  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  toothed, 
mealy  beneath. — Sea  shore,  frequent.  Distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  its  mealy  leaves,  and  the  whitish 
hue  of  the  whole  plant. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* Several  other  species  are  described  by  botanists, 
but  the  remark  annexed  to  the  preceding  family  applies 
equally  well  to  this. 
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4.  Beta  {Beet). 

1.  B.  maritima  (Sea-Beet). — The  only  British  species. 
— Sea  shore,  common.  A tall  succulent  plant,  about  2 
feet  high,  with  large,  fleshy,  glossy  leaves,  angular  stems, 
and  numerous  leafy  spikes  of  green  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  1 or  2 together,  with  a small  leaf  at  the  base 
of  each.  The  root  leaves  when  boiled  are  quite  as  good 
as  Spinach. — PL  August.  Perennial. 


sa.uco.rnia  iiERBACEA  ( Jointed  (llass-vjorl . 
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5.  Salsola  [Saltwort). 

1.  * S'.  Kali  (Prickly  Saltwort). — The  only  British 
species. — Sandy  sea  shore,  common.  A small  plant 
with  prostrate,  branched  stems,  and  succulent  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a sharp 
prickle ; the  flowers  are  solitary,  and  have  3 bracts  at 
the  base  of  each.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  alkaline 
salt,  whence  its  name. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

G.  Salicornia  ( Glassivort ). 

1.  A herbacea  (Jointed  Glasswort). — Stem  herbaceous, 
jointed  ; leaves  0. — Salt  marshes,  abundant.  A singular 
plant  1 — 8 inches  high,  consisting  of  a number  of  fleshy 
joints,  each  of  which  is  fitted  into  the  one  below,  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves,  and  bearing  between  every  two  joints 
ol  the  terminal  branches  3 inconspicuous  green  flowers. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

*S.  radicans  (Hooting  Glasswort)  is  a less  common 
species,  having  prostrate,  rooting  stems.  Both  species 
abound  in  soda,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  ; hence  the  name  Glasswort. 


Orb.  LXIX. — SCLEBAXTHACE/E. — The  Kkawel 

Tribe. 

I erianth  tubular,  4 or  5 cleft;  stamens  5 — 10,  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  the  tube;  ovary  1,  superior, 
1 -celled  ; styles  2 or  1 notched  at  the  summit;  fruit 
enclosed  within  the  hardened  tube  of  the  perianth. — 
Only  one  British  genus  belongs  to  this  order,  containing 
but,  two  species,  which  are  small  inconspicuous  weeds, 
" itl 1 "iry  much  branched  stems,  scanty  foliage,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  remarkable  only  for  the  chaffy 
edge  of  the  perianth. 

1.  Sclerantiius  (Knawcl). — Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube;  petals  0;  stamens  10,  rarely 
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5;  styles  2;  fruit  1 -seeded,  covered  by  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  scleros,  hard,  and  anthos, 
a (lower,  from  the  hardness  of  the  calyx.) 


1.  Scleranthus  ( Knawel ). 

1.  >S'.  annua  (Annual  Knawel). — Calyx,  when  in  fruit, 
spreading,  acute,  with  a narrow  whitish  margin ; root 
annual. — Corn-fields,  especially  on  a gravelly  soil,  com- 
mon. A small  plant,  2 — 4 inches  high,  Avith  nume- 
rous tangled  stems,  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  green  lioAvers, 
which  groAV  either  in  the  forks  of  the  stems,  or  in  ter- 
minal tufts. — FL  July — November.  Annual. 

* S.  perennis  (Perennial  Knawel)  has  prostrate  stems, 
blunt  calyx-leaves,  Avith  a broad  margin,  and  perennial 
roots.  It  grows  in  dry  sandy  fields,  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 
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Ord.  LXX.-POLYGONACKE.-Th  e Persicaria 

Tribe. 

Flowers  often  bearing  stamens  only,  or  pistils  only. 
Perianth  deeply  3 — 6 parted,  often  in  two  rows  ; stamens 
5 — 8 from  the  base  of  the  perianth;  ovary  1,  not 
attached  to  the  perianth  ; styles  2 or  3 ; fruit  a flattened 
or  triangular  nut. — Herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  by 
the  above  characters  and  by  bearing  alternate  leaves 
furnished  at  the  base  with  membranous  stipules,  which 
encircle  the  stalk.  The  perianth  is  often  coloured  ; and 
as  the  flowers,  though  not  large,  are  numerous,  and  grow 
in  spikes  or  panicles,  many  of  them  are  handsome  plants. 
Others,  as  the  Dock,  are  unsightly  weeds ; they  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Poles, 
lhe  properties  residing  in  the  leaves  and  roots  are  very 
different,  the  former  being  acid  and  astringent,  and  some- 
times of  an  agreeable  flavour ; the  latter  nauseous  and 
purgative.  The  powdered  root  of  several  species  of 
Rheum  affords  the  valuable  medicine  Rhubarb,  and  the 
h af-stalks  of  the  same  plants  are  much  used  for  making 
taits;  the  sharp  taste  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
oxalic,  nitric,  and  malic  acids.  Two  native  kinds  of 
Sorrel,  and  several  of  Dock,  belong  to  the  genus  Rumex. 
Sorrel  (R.  Acetdsa)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way 
a.>  Rhubarb-stalks  ; but  the  species  mostly  employed  in 
cookmy  is  R.  scututa.  1 o the  genus  Polygonum  belong 
1 ■ Fa(PPl)rum , Buck-wheat,  or  Beech-wheat,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  in  shape  between  its  seeds  and  the 
mast  of  the  Beech-tree.  In  some  countries  the  flour 
derived  from  its  seeds  is  made  into  bread,  but  in  England 
it  is  not  much  cultivated  except  as  food  for  pheasants 
which  are  very  partial  to  it.  P.  tincturum  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  I ranee  and  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  the 
blue  dye  afforded  by  its  herbage;  and  several  other  species 
are  used  as  medicine.  Triplaris  Americdna  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a tree,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  infested 
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by  ants,  which  excavate  dwellings  for  themselves  in  its 
trunk  and  branches.  (See  “ Forest  Trees  of  Britain,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

1.  Polygonum  (Persicaria). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft, 
not  falling  off ; stamens  5 — 8 ; styles  2 or  3 ; fruit  a 
triangular  or  flattened  nut.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
having  many  knees,  or  joints,  from  the  numerous  joints 
of  the  stem.) 

2.  Bum  ex  (Dock). — Perianth  deeply  G-cleft,  in  two 
rows,  the  interior  segments  large  ; stamens  C ; styles  3 ; 
fruit  a triangular  nut,  covered  by  the  enlarged  inner 
perianth.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

3.  OxvniA  (Mountain-Sorrel). — Perianth  deeply  4- 
cleft,  in  two  rows,  the  interior  segments  large;  stamens 
6 ; styles  2 ; fruit,  a flattened  nut  Avith  a membranous 
wing.  (Name,  from  the  ( heck  a xys,  sharp,  from  the  acid 
flavour  of  the  stem  and  leaves.) 

I.  Polygonum  ( Persicaria ). 

* Styles  3 ; fruit  triangular. 

1.  P.  Bistorta  (Bistort,  Snakeweed). — Stem  simple, 
erect,  bearing  a single  dense  spike;  leaves  egg-shaped, 
the  lower  ones  on  winged  stalks. — Moist  meadoAVS,  not 
common.  A rather  handsome  plant,  Avith  a large  twisted 
root,  and  several  stems  1 — foot  high,  each  of  Avhich 
bears  a cylindrical  spike  of  flesh-coloured  flowers.  The 
English  names  Bistort  (twice  tAvisted)  and  Snake-weed 
Avere  given  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  root. — FI.  June. 
Perennial. 

2.  P.  viviparum  (Viviparous  Bistort). — Stem  simple, 

erect,  bearing  a single  loose  spike  Avkiek  has  in  the  loAver 
part  small  bulbs  in  place  of  flowers  ; leaves  very  narroAV, 
their  margins  rolled  back.— Mountain  pastures,  especially 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A slender  plant,  6 8 

inches  high,  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  propagate 
itself  by  small,  red  bulbs,  Avhicli  supply  the  place  of 
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flowers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spike ; the  flowers  are 
light  flesh-coloured. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  P.  civiculdre  (Common  Knot-grass). — Stem  branched, 
prostrate  ; leaves  narrow,  elliptical ; flowers  axillary. — 
Waste  ground  and  road  sides,  abundant.  A common 
weed,  with  leaves  which  are  furnished  with  chaffy  stipules, 
and  with  minute  flesh-coloured  or  greenish-wliite  flowers. 
It  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  in  rich  soil  often  has  a ten- 
dency to  grow  nearly  erect. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

* Closely  allied  to  P.  aviculare  are  P.  Roberti,  a sea- 
side plant,  with  stouter  stems,  glaucous  foliage,  and  large 
shining  fruit ; and  P.  mantimum,  also  a sea-side  plant, 
but  very  rare,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its 
large,  nerved  stipules,  and  shrubby  stem. 

4.  P.  Fcigopynim  (Buck-wheat). — Stem  erect  ; leaves 
heart-arrow-shaped,  acute  ; flowers  in  spreading  panicles. 
— A doubtful  native,  found  only  near  cultivated  land, . 
where  it  is  grown  principally  as  food  for  pheasants. 
The  stems  are  branched  and  about  a foot  high,  the 
flowers  light  flesh-coloured. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

o.  P.  Convolvulus  (Climbing  Persicaria). — Stem  twin- 
ing ; leaves  heart-arrow-shaped ; segments  of  the  perianth 
bluntly  keeled  ; fruit  roughish. — Cultivated  ground, 
abundant.  A mischievous  weed  with  the  habit  of  the 
Field  Convolvulus,  twining  round  the  stems  of  corn  and 
other  plants,  and  bearing  them  down  by  its  weight. 

1 lie  flowers  are  greenish-white,  and  grow  in  axillary 
spikes  about  4 together. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

P.  durnetbrum  (Copse  Buck- wheat)  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  more  luxuriant  growth,  its  winged 
perianth,  and  shining  fruit.  It  grows  in  bushy  places 
in  the  South  of  England. 

**  Styles  mostly  2 ; fruit  flattened. 

C).  P.  amjjhibium  (Amphibious  Persicaria). — Stem 
erect,  or  supported  in  the  water  by  the  floating  leaves; 
flowers  in  oblong  spikes  ; stamens  5 ; leaves  oblong* 
heart-shaped  at  the  base. — Ditches  and  banks  of  pools, 
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polygonum  convolvulus  (Climbing  Peraicariu). 


frequent.  So  different  are  tlic  forms  assumed  by  this 
plant  when  growing  in  the  water  and  on  land,  that  the 
varieties  might  well  be  taken  for  two  distinct  species.  In 
the  water,  the  stems  are  2 — 3 feet  long,  being  supported 
by  long-stalked,  floating,  smooth  leaves  ; on  land,  the 
stems  are  about  a foot  high,  and  the  leaves  narrow  and 
rough.  In  both  forms  of  the  plant  the  spikes  of  flowers 
are  rose-coloured  and  handsome. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

7.  P.  Persicdria  (Spotted  Persicaria). — Stem  erect, 
branched ; leaves  narrow,  tapering,  often  spotted  ; flowers 
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in  spikes  ; stamens  6 ; styles  forked  ; stipules  fringed. — 
Waste  and  damp  ground,  abundant.  A common  weed 
1 — 2 feet  high,  distinguished  by  its  rather  large  leaves 
stained  with  purple,  and  numerous  oblong  spikes  ot 
greenish  or  pinkish- white  flowers. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

* P.  lapathifolium  (Pale-flowered  Persicaria)  closely 
resembles  the  last ; it  is  distinguished  by  having  2 
distinct,  instead  of  forked  styles,  and  by  not  having  the 
stipules  fringed ; in  both  species  the  leaves  are  sometimes 
white  until  silky  down. 

8.  P.  Hydropiper  (Water-T'epper). — Stem  erect ; 
leaves  narrow,  tapering ; flowers  in  loose,  drooping  spikes ; 
stamens  6.— Ditches  and  places  where  water  has  stood 
during  winter,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by  its 
slender,  drooping  spikes  of  greenish  flowers.  The  fresh 
juice  is  acrid,  but  not  of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and  is 
said  to  cure  pimples  on  the  tongue. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

* Some  botanists  reckon  three  other  species  of  Poly- 
gonum, besides  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  P.  minus,  several  stations  for  which  are  given  ; 
it  resembles  P.  Hydropiper,  but  is  a smaller  plant 
with  upright  spilces,  narrower  leaves,  and  nearly  undi- 
vided styles. 


2.  Kumex  ( Dock  Sorrel). 

* Flowers  having  both  stamens  and  pistils  ; herbage 
not  acid. 

1.  11.  Hydroldpathum  (Great  Water-Pock). — Leaves 
narrow,  elliptical,  tapering  at  both  ends,  the  lower  ones 
heart-shaped  at  the  base ; enlarged  segments  of  the 
perianth  bluntly  triangular,  tubercled. — River-banks, 
frequent.  A picturesque  plant  4 — G feet  high,  with 
.exceedingly  large  leaves,  and  several  stems  which  bear 
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numerous  green  flowers  in  almost  leafless  wliorls. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

* There  are  about  ten  other  species  of  Dock,  some  of 
which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  others  far  too  common. 
'Pho  most  abundant  kind  is  R.  obtusifulivs  (Broad- 
leaved Dock),  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  : 
R.  crlspus  (Curled  Dock)  has  acute  curled  leaves,  and  is 
also  common  : R.  sanguineus  (Bloody-veined  Dock)  has 
the  veins  of  its  leaves  tinged  of  a beautiful  crimson  ; the 
other  species  are  less  frequent. 


rijm ex  acetosa.  ( Common  Sorrel). 


EL/EAGNACEiE. — OLEASTER  TRIBE. 
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* * Stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants  ; herbage 

acid. 

2.  R.  Acetosa  (Common  Sorrel). — Leaves  oblong, 
slightly  arrow-shaped  at  the  base. — Meadows,  abundant. 
A slender  plant  about  2 feet  high,  with  juicy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  wliorled  spikes  of  reddish-green  flowers.  "VY ell 
known  for  the  grateful  acidity  of  its  herbage. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

3.  R.  Acetosella  (Sheep’s  Sorrel). — Leaves  tapering  to 
a point,  produced  at  the  base  into  long  arrow-shaped 
barbs. — Dry  gravelly  places,  abundant.  Much  smaller 
than  the  last,  and  often  tinged,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  summer,  of  a deep  red  hue. — FI.  May— July. 
Perennial. 

3.  Oxyria  ( Mountain  Sorrel). 

1.  0.  reniformis  (Mountain  Sorrel). — The  only  species. 
— Damp  places  near  the  summits  of  high  mountains, 
frequent.  Approaching  the  Common  Sorrel  in  habit, 
but  shorter  and  stouter.  The  leaves  are  all  from  the 
root,  fleshy,  and  kidney-shaped;  the  flowers  are  green, 
and  grow  in  clustered  spikes  : the  herbage  has  a grateful 
acid  flavour. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


<>rd.  LXXI—ELyEAGX ACE/E. — Oleaster  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants.  Barren  flowers 
in  catkins  ; perianth  tubular  ; stamens  3 — 8,  sessile  on 
the  throat  of  the  perianth ; fertile  flower  solitary, 
tubular,  not  falling  off ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  short; 
stigma  awl-shaped  ; fruit  a single  nut,  enclosed  within 
the  fleshy  perianth. — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  which 
have  no  stipules,  hut  are  covered  with  scurfy  scales, 
fhey  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1 he  fruit  of  several  species  of  Elacagnus  is  eaten  in  the 
hast,  and  the  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  abound 
in  honey,  which,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  considered 
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a remedy  for  malignant  fevers.  The  only  British 
species  is  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae-  Rkamnoides). 

1.  Hippophae  (Sea  Buckthorn). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants ; barren  flowers  hi  small  catkins  ; 
perianth  of  2 valves  ; stamens  4,  with  very  short  fila- 
ments ; fertile  flowers  solitary  ; perianth  tubular,  cloven 
at  the  summit ; style  short ; stigma  awl-shaped  ; fruit 
a 1 -seeded  nut,  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  perianth.  (Name 
of  doubtful  etymology.) 

1.  Hippophae  (Sea  Buckthorn). 

1.  If.  Rkamnoides  (Sea  Buckthorn,  Sallow-Thorn). — 
The  only  species. — Sand-hills  and  cliffs  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England.  A thorny  shrub  4 — 5 feet  high,  with 
very  narrow,  silvery  leaves,  small  greenish  flowers,  which 
appear  with  the  leaves  in  May,  and  numerous  orange- 
coloured  berries,  which  are  of  an  acid  flavour,  and  very 
juicy.  The  stems,  roots,  and  foliage  are  said  to  impart 
a yellow  dye. — FI.  May.  Shrub.  (See  Miss  Pratt’s 
“Common  Things  of  the  Sea-side.”) 

Ord.  LXXIT. — THYMELACE/E. — Daphne  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  coloured,  4-  rarely  5-cleft,  occasionally 
having  scales  in  its  mouth  ; stamens  8,  4,  or  2,  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  perianth  ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  1 ; 
stigma  undivided  ; fruit  a 1 -seeded  nut  or  drupe. — 
Shrubs  with  undivided  laurel-like  leaves,  remarkable 
for  their  tough  bark,  which  is  of  a highly  acrid  nature, 
causing  excessive  pain  if  chewed,  and  raising  a blister 
if  applied  to  the  skin.  Both  the  bark  and  root  of 
Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereon ) are  used  in  medicine ; they 
are  of  very  violent  effect,  whether  taken  inwardly  or 
applied  externally.  The  berries  of  Spurge-Laurel  are 
poisonous  to  all  animals  except  birds.  In  the  East  the 
bark  of  several  species  is  manufactured  into  ropes  and 
paper.  The  inner  bark  of  Lageita  lintearia,  when 
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macerated  and  cut  into  thin  pieces,  assumes  a beautiful 
net-like  appearance,  whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  Lace-bark.  In  the  South  of  Europe  two  plants 
belonging  to  this  tribe  are  used  to  dye  wool  yellow. 
The  seeds  of  Inocarpus  ediUis  are  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  the  taste  of  Chestnuts.  Daphne  Japunica, 
or  Indica,  with  its  varieties,  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  conservatories  and  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  only  British  genus 
belonging  to  this  tribe  is — 

1.  Daphne  (Spurge-Laurel). — Characters  given  above. 
(ISame,  the  Greek  for  a Laurel , which  it  resembles  in 
the  character  of  its  foliage.) 


dai  hnk  lauk£ola  {Spurge- 1 mu rcl). 


h Daphne  ( Spurge-Laurel ). 

1.  D.  Laureola  (Spurge-Laurel). — Flowers  in  droori- 
ing,  axillary  clusters  ; leaves  evergreen. — Woods,  not  un- 
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frequent.  A low  shrub,  about  2 feet  high,  very  little 
branched,  and  remarkable  for  its  smooth,  erect  stems, 
which  are  bare  of  leaves  except  at  the  summit.  The 
leaves  are  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen ; the  flowers 
are  green,  and  in  mild  weather  fragrant ; the  berries, 
which  are  egg-shaped  and  nearly  black,  are,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  poisonous.  From  the  tendency  of  this 
plant  to  bear  its  proportionally  large  leaves  only  on  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  a group 
of  Palms.  If  transplanted  from  the  woods  and  potted, 
it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  delicious  1).  Inclica.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  Spring  with  the  leafy  extremity 
of  a shoot  rather  loss  in  diameter  than  the  stock. — FI. 
March.  Shrub. 

* D.  Mezereum  is  occasionally  found  in  situations 
where  it  is  apparently  wild;  but  it  is  not  considered  a 
native;  its  purple,  fragrant  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  are  sessile  on  the  branches ; the  leaves  are 
not  evergreen  ; berries  red. 

Ord.  LXXII I.— SANTALACEIE.— Sandal-wood 

Tribe. 

Perianth,  attached  to  the  ovary,  4-  or  5-cleft,  valvate 
when  in  bud  ; stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth,  and  opposite  to  them ; ovary  1-celled ; style 
1 ; stigma  often  lobed  ; fruit  a hard,  dry  drupe. — The 
plants  of  this  order  are  found  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  in  the  form  of  obscure  weeds  ; in  New 
Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as 
large  shrubs,  or  small  trees.  Some  are  astringent,  others 
yield  fragrant  Avood.  Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  ol 
Sdntalum  album,  an  East  Indian  tree,  and  is  used  both 
medicinally  and  as  a perfume.  In  Ncav  Holland  and 
Peru  the  seeds  of  some  species  are  eaten.  The  only 
British  plant  belonging  to  this  tribe  is — 

1.  TufisiUM  (Bastard  Toad-flax). — Characters  given 
above.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 
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1.  Thesium  ( Bastard  Toad-flax). 

1.  T.  linophyllum  (Bastard  Toad-flax). — The  only 
British  species. — Chalky  hills,  not  common.  A rather 
small  plant,  with  a woody  root,  nearly  prostrate  stems, 
very  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  and  leafy  clusters  of  whitish 
flowers. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXI\  . — APJSTOLOCHIACErE. — Birth- 
wort  Tribe. 

Perianth  attached  to  the  ovary  below,  tubular  above, 
" ith  a wide  mouth  j stamens  6 — 12  inserted  on  the 
ovary  ; ovary  .5 — 6-celled  ; style  1 ; stigmas  rayed,  as 
many  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary  ; fruit  3 — 6-celled,  many 
seeded. — Herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  simple 
leaves,  and  solitary,  axillary  flowers,  very  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  South  America,  but  rare  elsewhere. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally  bitter,  tonic  and 
stimulant.  1 lie  dried  and  powdered  leaves  of  Asarabacca 
(Asarum  Eurojjamm)  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cephalic  snuffs,  exciting  sneezing,  and  giving  relief  to 
head-ache  and  weak  eyes.  Virginian  Snake-root  (A  ris- 
tolochia  serpent  aria)  and  other  allied  species  are  used  as 
antidotes  to  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  juice 
extracted  from  the  root  of  a South  American  species  is 
said  to  have  the  power  of  stupifying  serpents  if  placed 
in  their  mouths.  Other  African  species  are  said  to  be 
used  by  the  Egyptian  .jugglers  to  stupify  the  snakes  with 
which  they  play  tricks  during  the  exhibition  of  their 
art.  he  wood  of  Aristolochia  is  remarkable  for  not 
being  arranged  m concentric  layers,  but  in  wedges.  A 
t un  slice  is  a beautiful  object  for  examination  under  a 
microscope  of  low  power. 

1.  Aristoi.ociha  {Birthwort).  ~ Perianth  tubular 
curved,  swollen  at  the  base,  the  mouth  dilated  on  one 
side  ; anthers  6,  inserted  on  the  style  ; stigma  G-lobed  ■ 
eapsule  6-celled.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  the  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant). 

n n 2 
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2.  Asarum  (Asarabacca). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  3- 
cleft;  stamens  12  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  style; 
stigma  6-lobod ; capsule  6-celled.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  a,  not,  and  seira,  a wreath,  denoting  that  the  plant 
was  by  the  ancients  excluded  from  garlands.) 

1.  Aristoloohia  ( BiriJmort ). 

1.  A.  ClematUis  (Birth wort). — The  only  species  found 
growing  in  wild  situations  in  Britain,  but  not  considered 
indigenous. — Woods,  and  among  ruins  in  the  east  and 
south  of  England,  rare.  A singular  plant,  with  creeping 
roots,  slender,  unbranclied,  erect  stems,  and  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves;  the  Jtowers,  which  grow  several  together, 
are  of  a dull  yellow  colour,  swollen  at  the  base,  con- 
tracted above,  and  expanding  into  an  oblong  lip  with 
a short  point. — FI.  duly,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Asarum  (Asarabacca). 

1.  A.  Europceum  (Asarabacca). — The  only  species 
found  in  Britain,  and  not  considered  indigenous. — 
Woods  in  the  North,  rare.  A curious  plant,  consisting 
of  a very  short  stem,  bearing  two  large  shining  leaves, 
and  a solitary  dull-green  drooping  flower. — FI.  May. 
Perennial. 

Ord.  LXXV. — EMPETRACE/E. — Crow-berry 
Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants ; perianth  ol 
several  scales  arranged  hi  2 rows,  the  inner  resembling 
petals ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  scales,  and 
alternate  with  them  ; ovary  of  3,  6,  or  9 cells,  on  a 
fleshy  disk ; style  1 ; stigma  rayed ; fruit  fleshy,  with 
long  cells  ; seeds  1 in  each  cell.  Small  heath-like  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  minute  axillary  flowers,  chiefly  in- 
habiting Europe  and  North  America.  The  leaves  and 
fruit  are  slightly  acid.  The  berries  of  the  Crow-berry 
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(Empetrum  nigrum),  though  of  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
are  eaten  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  are  considered  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy. 

1.  Empetrum  (Crow-berry). — Perianth  of  3 outer  and 
3 inner  scales,  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  growing  on 
a rock.) 

1.  Empetrum  ( Crow-berry ). 

E E.  nigrum  (Black  Crow-berry,  Crake-berry).— The 
only  British  species  ; abundant  on  mountainous  heaths 
ni  the  North.— -A  small,  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  a Heath.  The  stems  are  much  branched ; the  leaves 
aie  oblong,  very  narrow,  and  have  their  margins  so  much 
recun ed  as  to  meet  at  the  back  ; the  flowers  are  small 
and  purplish,  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  berries,  which  are  black,  are  much  eaten  by  moor- 
fowl. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXX  \ 1.  Eh  PHORBIACEyE. — Spurge  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  ; perianth  lobed, 
with  various  scales  or  petal-like  appendages ; stamens 
\aijing  in  number  and  arrangement;  ovary  mostly  3- 
celled,  with  as  many  styles  and  stigmas;  fruit  generally 
3-cel  led  and  3-seeded.  — A large  order,  very  difficult  to 
be  defined  even  by  the  experienced  botanist,  and,  there- 
tore,  very  likely  to  puzzle  the  beginner,  who  must  not  be 
disheartened  if  he  is  a long  while  in  reducing  to  their 
place  in  the  system  those  plants  belonging  to  it  which 
he  first  meets  with,  bin  mean  botanists  differ  as  to  the 

Class  in  which  the  Spurges  should  be  placed  ; nor  is  it 
agreed  upon  to  which  Sub-class  in  the  Natural  System 
thev  should  be  referred;  for,  though  the  European  species 
have  only  a single  perianth,  many  of  the  tropical  genera 
are  undoubtedly  furnished  with  both  sepals  and  petals. 
I he  order  contains  nearly  200  genera,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  many  of  these,  before  the  relation  can  bo 
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traced  between  those  families  which  most  differ.  The 
number  of  species  is  thought  to  be  not  less  than  2,500, 
which  are  distributed  over  most  of  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe,  especially  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  They  are  either  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
and  some  kinds  have  the  external  habit  of  the  cactus 
tribe.  Among  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  plants,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a great  dissimilarity  of  properties, 
which,  indeed,  exists  to  a certain  extent ; yet  nearly  all 
agree  in  being  furnished  with  a juice,  often  milky,  which 
is  highly  acrid,  narcotic,  or  corrosive,  the  intensity  of 
the  poisonous  property  being  usually  proportionate  to 
the  abundance  of  the  juice.  Of  the  genus  Euphorbia, 
Spurge,  which  gives  name  to  the  order,  ten  or  twelve 
species  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  British  Spurges 
are  all  herbaceous,  and  remarkable  for  the  singular 
structure  of  their  green  flowers,  and  then1  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  exudes  plentifully  when  either  the  stems 
or  leaves  are  wounded.  A small  quantity  of  this  placed 
upon  the  tongue  produces  a burning  heat  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  which  continues  for  many  hours.  The  un- 
pleasant sensation  may  be  allayed  by  frequent  draughts 
of  milk.  The  roots  of  several  of  the  common  kinds 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  quack  fever 
medicines  ; but  they  are  too  violent  in  their  action  to 
be  used  with  safety.  The  Irish  Spurge  is  extensively 
used  by  the  peasants  of  Kerry  for  poisoning,  or  rather 
stupifying,  fish.  So  powerful  are  its  effects,  that  a 
small  creel,  or  basket,  filled  with  the  bruised  plant, 
suffices  to  poison  the  fish  for  several  miles  down  a 
river.  Euphorbia  Ldthyris  is  sometimes,  though  errone- 
ously, called  in  England  the  Caper-plant.  Its  unripe 
seeds  are  pickled,  and  form  a dangerous  substitute  for 
genuine  capers,  which  are  the  unexpanded  Hower-buds 
of  Cdparis  spindsa,  a shrub  indigenous  to  the  most 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  Among  the  foreign  Spurges, 
some  species  furnish  both  the  African  and  American 
savages  with  a deadly  poison  for  their  arrows.  Another, 
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called  in  India  Tirucalli,  furnishes  an  acrid  juice,  which 
is  used  in  its  fresh  state  for  raising  blisters.  Other  kinds 
are  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  medicines,  but 
require  to  be  administered  with  caution.  The  gum 
resin,  Euphorbium , of  chemists,  is  procured  from  three 
species  growing  in  Africa  and  the  Canaries,  by  wounding 
the  stems,  and  collecting  in  leathern  bags  the  sap  which 
exudes,  it  is  an  acrid  poison,  highly  inflammable,  and 
so  violent  in  its  eliects  as  to  produce  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  nostrils  if  those  who  are  employed  in 
powdering  it  do  not  guard  themselves  from  its  dust. 
1 liny  relates  that  the  plant  was  discovered  by  King 
•Juba,  and  named  by  him  after  his  physician,  Euphorbuss 
Ihe  Manch ineel  tree  (Hippomauc  Mancinella ) is  said 
to  be  so  poisonous,  that  persons  have  died  from  merely 
sleeping  beneath  its  shade.  Jts  juice  is  pure  white 
and  a single  drop  of  it  falling  upon  the  skin  burns  like 
lire,  forming  an  ulcer  often  difficult  to  heal  The  fruit 
which  is  beautiful  and  looks  like  an  apple,  contains  a 
similar  fluid,  but  in  a milder  form;  the  burning  it 
causes  in  the  lips  of  those  who  bite  it  guards  the  care- 
less from  the  danger  of  eating  it.  Jatropha  Manihot, 
or  iVlanioc,  is  a shrub  about  six  feet  high,  indigenous 
to  the  W est  Indies  and  South  America,  abounding  hi  a 
milky  juice  ot  so  poisonous  a nature,  that  it  has  been 
Known  to  occasion  death  in  a few  minutes.  The 
poisonous  principle,  however,  may  be  dissipated  by 
heat,  after  which  process  the  root  may  be  converted 
into  the  most  nourishing  food,  it  is  grated  into  a pulp, 
arid  subjected  to  a heavy  pressure  until  all  the  juice  is 
< lamer  o . lie  residue,  called  cassava,  requires  no 
iurther  preparation,  being  simply  baked  in  the  form 
ot  thin  cakes  on  a hot  iron  hearth.  This  bread  is  so 
palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  as  to  be 
preferred  to  that  made  from  wheaten  flour;  and 
vreo  e families,  who  have  changed  their  residence  to 
Europe,  frequently  supply  themselves  with  it  at  some 
trouble  and  expense.  The  fresh  juice  is  highly  poison- 
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ous ; but,  if  boiled  with  meat  and  seasoned,  it  makes  an 
excellent  soup,  which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  even  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  noxious 
properties ; for,  if  it  be  sliced  and  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cattle  may  eat  it 
with  perfect  safety.  The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
tho  Indians,  simply  roasted,  without  being  previously 
submitted  to  the  process  of  grating  and  expressing  the 
juice.  They  also  use  the  .juice  for  poisoning  their  arrows, 
and  wercs  acquainted  with  the  art  of  converting  it  into 
an  intoxicating  liquid  before  they  were  visited  by 
Europeans.  By  washing  the  pulp  in  water  and  suffering 
the  latter  to  stand,  a sediment  of  starch  is  produced, 
which,  under  the  name  of  tapioca,  is  extensively  im- 
ported into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  arrow-root  and  sago  are  applied.  It  is  light, 
digestible,  and  nourishing,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
half  a pound  a day  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
healthy  man.  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  is  a well- 
known  clastic  gum,  furnished  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
by  many  plants  of  this  order,  but  especially  by  a South 
American  tree,  *S 'aphonia  or  Jfcvea  eldslica. 

The  fragrant  aromatic  bark  called  cascarilla  is  pro- 
duced by  a shrub  belonging  to  this  order,  Croton  Eleu- 
th/'ria,  a native  of  the  Bahamas,  and  by  other  species  of 
Croton  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Croton  oil  is  the  product  of  Croton  Tiglium,  and 
is  so  violent  a medicine,  as  to  be  rarely  administered 
until  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  Castor-oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis,  an  African 
tree,  frequently  to  lie  met  with  in  English  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Palma-Christi,  where,  however,  it  only 
attains  the  rank  of  an  annual  herbaceous  plant.  The 
Box  is  the  only  British  tree  belonging  to  this  Order,  of 
the  poisonous  properties  of  which  it  partakes,  though 
to  a limited  extent.  In  some  parts  of  Persia  it  is  very 
abundant  ; and  in  these  districts  it  is  found  impossible 
to  keep  camels,  as  the  animals  are  very  fond  of  browsing 
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on  the  leaves,  which  kill  them.  The  Dog-Mercury 
( Mercurial  is  perennis)  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  common 
in  our  woods,  and  an  active  poison  ; another  species,  M. 
annua,  is  less  frequently  met  with,  and,  though  poison- 
ous, is  not  so  virulent  as  the  other  species. 

1.  Euphorbia  (Spurge). — Perianth  or  involucre  bell- 
shaped, containing  12  or  more  barren  flowers  or  stamens, 
and  1 fertile  flower  or  pistil ; ovary  3-lobed  ; styles  3 ; 
stigmas  2-cleft ; capsule  3-c,elled,  3-seeded.  (Name 
from  Eupliorbus,  physician  to  Juba,  an  ancient  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  first  employed  the  plant  as  medicine.) 

2.  Mercurialis  (Mercury). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants. — Perianth  3-cleft  to  the  base  ; barren 
fencer,  stamens  9,  or  more  ; fertile  flower,  styles  2 ; ovary 

2- lobed ; capsule  2-celled,  2-seeded.  (Name  in  honour 
of  the  heathen  god  Mercury.) 

3.  Buxus  (Box). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. — Perianth  4-cleft  to  the 
base  ; barren  flower  with  1 bract ; stamens  4 ; fertile 
flower  with  3 bracts  ; styles  3 ; capsule  with  three  horns, 

3- celled  ; cells  2-seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree.) 

1.  Euphorbia  {Spurge). 

* Involucre  tipped  ivith  pointed  or  angular  glands. 

1.  E.  amygdaloid.es  (Wood  Spurge). — Stern  branched 
above  in  an  umbellate  manner  into  about  5 rays  ; rays 
2-forked ; bracts  perfoliate ; leaves  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
hairy  beneath  ; glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped. 
— Woods,  abundant.  A common  woodland  plant,  with 
somewhat  shrubby  stems,  1 — 2 feet  high,  conspicuous 
in  spring  and  summer  with  its  golden-green  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  autumn  with  the  red  tinge  of  its  stems 
and  leaves. — FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 

To  this  group  belong  E.  Peplus  (Petty  Spurge),  a 
very  common  garden  weed,  3 — 4 inches  high,  distin- 
guished by  its  pale  hue,  its  3-rayed  and  forked  umbel  of 
numerous  flowers,  the  involucres  of  which  are  crescent- 
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shaped,  with  long  horns : E.  exigua  (Dwarf  Spurge), 
common  in  corn-fields,  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  its  narrow,  glaucous  leaves,  and  slenderer  habit : E. 
Par&lias  (Sea  Spurge),  a stout,  somewhat  shrubby  plant, 
growing  in  large  masses  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  and  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  imbricated,  glaucous  leaves  : 
and  E.  Portldndica  (Portland  Spurge),  also  a marine 
species,  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  less 
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robust  liabit,  and  the  red  tinge  of  its  stems  and  leaves  : 
E.  Lathy ris  (Caper  Spurge),  a tall  herbaceous  species, 
2 — 4 feet  high,  common  in  gardens,  is  remarkable  for 
the  glaucous  hue  of  its  foliage,  its  heart-shaped,  taper- 
pointed  bracts,  and  very  large  capsules,  which  abound 
to  a great  degree,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  the 
milky,  acrid  fluid  found  throughout  the  family. 

* * Glands  of  the  involucre  not  pointed. 

2.  E.  helioscopia  (Sun  Spurge). — Umbel  of  5 rays, 
which  are  often  repeatedly  forked  ; leaves  oblong,  taper- 
ing towards  the  base,  serrated  above  ; capsule  smooth. — 
Cultivated  ground,  abundant.  Varying  in  size  from  a 
few  inches  to  2 feet  in  height,  but  easily  distinguished 
by  the  golden-green  hue  of  its  spreading  umbel,  which 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  has 
several  serrated  leaves  at  its  base. — 11.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

* E.  platyphylla  (Water  Spurge)  is  a rare  species, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a small  specimen  of  E. 
helioscopia  ; it  is,  however,  well  marked  by  having  its 
leaves  slightly  hairy  beneath,  and  its  capsules  rough 
with  warts  at  the  back  : E.  Peplis  (Purple  Spurge)  is 
peculiar  to  the  sandy  sea-shore ; it  grows  quite  flat  on 
the  sand,  sending  out  several  branches  at  right  angles 
to  the  root,  in  a circular  manner  ; the  whole  plant  is  of 
a beautiful  purple  hue.  Several  other  species  of  Spurge 
are  described  by  British  botanists,  but  they  are  either 
very  rare,  or  not  considered  indigenous. 

2.  Mercurialis  {Mercury). 

1.  M.  perennis  (Dog’s  Mercury). — Perennial ; stem 
simple  ; leaves  stalked,  roughish. — Woods  and  shady 
places,  abundant.  A common,  woodland,  herbaceous 
plant  ; sending  up  from  its  creeping  roots  numerous 
undivided  stems  about  a foot  high.  Each  stem  bears 
several  pairs  of  rather  large,  roughish  leaves,  and 
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among  Hie  upper  ones  grow  the  small,  green  flowers, 
the  barren  on  long  stalks,  the  fertile  sessile. — FI. 
April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  M.  annua  (Annual  Mercury). — Annual ; stem 
branched  ; leaves  sessile,  smooth. — Waste  places  ; not 
common.  Taller  than  the  last,  and  branched.  The 
leaves  are  smaller  and  of  a light  green  hue.  Barren 
and  fertile  flowers  arc  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
plant. — FI.  August.  Annual. 

3.  Buxus  {Box). 

1.  B.  sempervirens  (Common  Box-tree). — A small 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance,  and  apparently  wild, 
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on  Box-hill,  Surrey,  where  it  ripens  its  seeds.  A 
dwarf  variety  is  common  in  gardens.  For  a full  de- 


buxuis  skmpeuvIreks  (Common  Box-tree  ). 

scription  of  this  valuable  tree,  see  “Forest  Trees  of 
Britain.  — il.  April.  Small  tree. 
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Ord.  LXXYI r. — C A LLITRICII ACEaE.  — Water 
Star-wort  Tribe. 

Flowers  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  axillary, 
solitary,  very  minute,  imperfect,  with  two  white  bracts 
at  the  base  ; calyx  and  corolla  absent ; barren  flower, 
with  one  stamen,  or  very  rarely  two  ; filament  thread- 
like, bearing  a 1-celled  anther,  which  opens  at  the 
summit  by  two  transverse  valves  ; fertile  flower , 
ovary  4-angled,  4-celled  ; styles  2,  awl-shaped  ; stigma 
simple  ; fruit  4-celled,  4-lobed,  4-seeded,  flattened  late- 
rally, not  opening. — Small  aquatic,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  long,  weak,  tangled  stems,  which  are  usually  sub- 
merged, opposite  simple  entire  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  alone  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  long 
thread-like  silvery  roots,  which  proceed  from  the  joints 
of  the  stem,  and  are  either  attached  to  the  soil  below 
or  are  suspended  in  the  water. 

1.  ( IallItriche  (Water  Star-wort). — Characters  given 
above. 

1.  CallitrichiS  (Water  Star-wort). 

1.  C.  verna  (Vernal  Water  Star-wort). — Leaves  in 
pairs,  united  at  the  base  ; flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  ; carpels  bluntly  keeled  at  the  back. — Streams 
and  stagnant  water  ; everywhere.  An  aquatic  plant 
with  long  slender  stems,  which  send  out  shining  roots 
from  the  joints  ; either  growing  in  running  water,  when 
tin;  leaves  arc  usually  very  narrow,  or  in  stagnant  water, 
when  the  upper  leaves  are  broader,  and  float  on  the  sur- 
face, crowded  into  a starry  form,  the  stamens  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  plant  actually  raised  above  it. — FI. 
May — July.  Annual. 

2.  C.  autumndlis  (Autumnal  Water  Star- wort). — 
Carpels  winged  at  the  back. — Resembling  the  last,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations  ; but  rare.  In  this  species 
the  whole  plant  is  submerged,  all  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  abrupt,  and  of  a deeper  green. — FI.  June — October. 
Annual. 
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: Two  other  British  species  of  CallUriche  are  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  which  vary  in  a slight  degree  from 
the  preceding,  but  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence, 
and  are  on  other  accounts  scarcely  deserving  of  a sepa- 
rate notice. 

( bu).  LXX\  1 1 1. — l RTICACIBE. — Nettle  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  generally  in  separate  flowers,  and 
often  on  different  plants  ; perianth  divided,  not  falling 
oli,  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  equal  in  number  to 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  opposite  to  them  ; anthers 
cur\ed  inwards  in  the  bud,  and  often  bursting  with 
elasticity;  ovary  1,  simple  ; fruit  a hard  and  dry  I 
seeded  capsule. — A difficult  order,  the  limits  of  which 
are  variously  assigned  by  different  botanists.  In  its 
widest  extent  it  contains  a number  of  valuable  fruits, 
as  the  famous  Bread-fruit,  and  Jack-fruit  (Artocarpvx 
innsifolia  and  A.  inteyri folia),  the  big.  Mulberry,  and 
Sycamore  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Upas-tree  of  Java, 
and  Palo-de-vaca  or  Cow-tree  of  Dememra,  are  arranged 
in  the  same  Order,  with  many  others.  In  its  more 
limited  extent  the  Nettle  Tribe  contains  23  families, 
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comprising,  almost  entirely,  rough-leaved  plants,  which, 
though  they  occasionally  acquire  the  stature  of  trees, 
have,  nevertheless,  little  more  than  an  herbaceous 
texture,  their  wood  being  remarkable  for  its  lightness 
and  sponginess.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  occurring  as  weeds  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions,  and  attaining  a larger  size  in  hot  climates.  The 
British  species  of  Nettle  ( Urtica ) are  well  known  for 
the  burning  properties  of  the  juice  contained  in  the 
stings,  with  which  their  foliage  is  plentifully  armed. 
But,  painful  as  are  the  consequences  of  touching  one  of 
our  common  Nettles,  they  are  not  to  he  compared  with 
the  effects  of  incautiously  handling  some  of  the  East 
Indian  species.  A slight  sensation  of  pricking  is 
followed  by  a burning  heat,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  rubbing  the  part  with  a hot  iron  : soon  the  pain 
extends,  and  continues  for  many  hours,  or  even  days, 
being  attended  by  symptoms  such  as  accompany  lock- 
jaw and  influenza.  A Java  species  produces  effects 
which  last  for  a whole  year,  and  are  even  said  to  cause 
death.  Specimens  of  the  Tree-Nettle  were  measured  by 
Backhouse,  in  Australia,  the  trunks  of  which  were  found 
to  measure  18,  20,  and  21  feet  in  circumference.  In 
some  species  the  fibre  is  so  strong  that  cordage  is  manu- 
factured from  it.  The  burning  property  of  the  juice  is 
dissipated  by  heat,  the  young  shoots  of  the  common 
Nettle  being  often  boiled  and  eaten  as  a pot-herb,  and 
the  tubers  of  Urtica  tuberusa  are  eaten  as  potatoes. 

].  Urtica  (Nettle). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers,  on  the  same  or  different  plants  ; barren  flower , 
perianth  of  4 leaves,  stamens  4 ; fertile  flower,  perianth 
of  2 leaves,  1-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Latin  uro,  to 
burn,  from  its  stinging  properties.) 

2.  Parietaria  (Pellitory). — Stamens  and  pistils  in 
the  same  flower;  perianth  4-cleft;  stamens  4;  filaments 
at  first  curved  inwards,  finally  spreading  with  an  elastic 
spring  ; fruit  1-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Latin  p>ai  iis, 
n wall,  where  these  plants  often  grow.) 
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3.  Huhulus  (Hop). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  different 
plants  ; barren  flower,  perianth  of  5 leaves ; stamens  5 ; 
fertile  floiver,  a catkin  composed  of  large,  concave  scales, 
each  of  which  has  at  its  base  two  styles  and  1 seed. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  humus,  rich  soil,  in  which  the 
plant  flourishes.) 


t-UTfc-A  DiofCA  (Great  Nettle). 


1.  Urtica  (Nettle). 


1.  L . dioica  (Great  Nettle). — Leaves  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  tapering  to  a point ; / lowers  in  long,  branched 

o o 
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clusters. — A common  weed,  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  U.  urens  (Small  Nettle). — Leaves  elliptical ; flowers 
in  short,  nearly  simple  clusters. — Waste  places, abundant. 
Smaller  than  the  last,  but  closely  resembling  it  in  habit 
and  properties. — FI.  July — October.  Annual. 

* U.  pilulifera  (Roman  Nettle)  is  an  annual  species, 
of  local  occurrence  ; it  bears  its  llowers  in  globular 
heads. 


parietakia  OFriciNALis  (Common  Pellilory-of-the-wa.il). 


2.  Parietaria  ( Pellitory-of-the-wall ). 

1.  P.  oflicindlis  (Common  Pellitory-of-the-wall). — The 
only  British  species. — A much-branched,  bushy,  herba- 
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ceous  plant,  'with  narrow,  hairy  leaves , reddish,  brittle 
stems,  and  small,  hairy  flowers  which  grow  in  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  filaments  are  curiously 
jointed  and  elastic;  so  that  if  touched  before  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower,  they  suddenly  spring  from  their  in- 
curved position  and  shed  their  pollen.  In  rural  districts 
an  infusion  of  this  plant  is  a favourite  medicine. — FI. 
all  the  summer.  Perennial. 


n Cm  ulus  lCpulus  (Common  Hop). 


3.  lieu  ulus  (IIop). 

1.  II  I/ti/pulus  (Common  IIop). — A beautiful  climbing 
plant,  commonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  catkins, 
which  are  used  to  give  a bitter  flavour  to  beer,  and  natu- 
ralized in  many  places.— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

o o 2 
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Okd.  LXX  I X. — U LMACE4E.  — Elm  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or  different  flowers  ; 
perianth,  bell-shaped,  often  irregular  ; stamens  equalling 
in  number,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  ; 
ovary  not  attached  to  the  perianth,  2-celled,  styles  and 
stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 or  2-celled,  not  bursting,  drupe-like, 
or  furnished  with  a leafy  border. — Trees  or  shrubs  with 
rough  leaves  and  clustered  flowers  (never  in  cations)  in- 
habiting temperate  climates,  and  often  forming  valuable 
timber-trees.  The  most  important  genus  is  that  of  Elm 
( Ulmus ),  a full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
“ Forest  Trees  of  Britain,”  vol  ii. 


.SEED  OF  ELM. 


1.  Ulmus  (Elm). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  4 — 5-cleft, 
persistent  ; stamens  5 ; styles  2 ; capsule  thin  and  leaf- 
like, containing  a single  seed.  (Name,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  tree). 


1.  Ulmus  (Elm). 

1.  U.  campestris  (Common  small-leaved  Elm). — 
Leaves  obliquely  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
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a point  ; fruit  oblong,  deeply  cloven. — Iledge-rows  and 
parks,  abundant. — FI.  March.  Tree. 


t-'Liius  cam  hostels  ( Common  small-leaved  Elm). 


For  a further  description  of  this  and  the  other 
British  species  of  Elm,  see  “ Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” 


Ord.  LXXX.— AMENTACETE1— Catkin-bearing 

TRIBE. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  and  often  on 
different  plants  ; barren  Jlovjers  in  heads  or  catkins,  com- 
posed of  scales  ; stamens  1 — 20,  inserted  on  the  scales  ; 
fertile  flowers  clustered,  solitary,  or  in  catkins  ; ovary 
usually  simple  ; stigmas  1 or  more. — An  extensive  order, 
containing  a large  number  of  trees  which  are  highly 
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valued  for  their  fruit,  timber,  bark,  and  other  minor 
productions.  They  are  most  abundant  in  temperate 
climates,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  our  English 
Forest  Trees.  They  have  been  subdivided  by  botanists 
into  several  sub-orders,  or  groups,  four  of  which  contain 
British  specimens.  The  first  sub-order,  SALiciNEiE  (the 
Willow  group),  is  distinguished  by  bearing  all  its  flowers 
in  catkins,  the  fruit  being  a 2-valved  capsule,  containing 
numerous  seeds  tufted  with  down.  In  the  sub-order 
iM  YiiicEyE  (Sweet-Gale  group),  the  (lowers  arc  all  in 
catkins,  and  the  ripe  fruit  assumes  a drupe-like  appear- 
ance, from  being  invested  by  the  fleshy  scales  of  the 
catkin.  In  Betuijne/E  (Birch  group)  the  flowers  are 
all  in  catkins,  and  the  fruit  is  thin  and  flattened,  con- 
taining 1 or  2 seeds,  which  are  not  tufted  with  down. 

I n Cupuliker/e  the  fertile  flowers  grow  in  tufts  or  spikes, 
the  barren  flowers  in  catkins,  and  the  fruit  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  invested  with  a tough  case,  termed  a 
cupula.  By  some  modern  botanists  these  groups  are 
severally  treated  as  distinct  orders  under  the  names  of 
Salicaceaj,  Myjiicacea:,  Betulaoead  and  C up  u lifers  ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  retain  the  few 
examples  described  in  this  volume  under  the  compre- 
hensive order  Amentacem  All  the  British  Trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  are  described  at  length  in  “ Forest  Trees 
of  Britain,”  where  mention  also  occurs  of  many  foreign 
species,  which  are  worthy  of  notice  for  their  application 
to  useful  purposes  or  for  their  peculiar  productions. 

Sub-order  I. — Sal  run  e,e. — Willow  Group. 

1.  Salix  (Willow). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  different 
plants  ( dioecious ) ; scales  of  the  catkin  imbricated  entire; 
stamens  1 — 5 ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  of  2 valves,  1 -celled  ; 
seeds  numerous,  tufted  with  cottony  down.  (Name,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  Populus  (Poplar). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  dif- 
ferent plants ; scales  of  the  catkin  jagged ; stamens 
8 — 130  ; stigmas  4 or  8 ; capsule  of  2 valves,  obscurely 
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salix  (Willow). 

2-celled ; seeds  numerous,  tufted  with  cottony  down. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  pdpulus,  and  signifying  the  tree 


or  the  people,  which  it  was  considered  to  be  at  Rome 
and  in  France  during  the  Revolutions.) 
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myrIca  (Sweet-Gale). 


Sub-order  II. — Myrice/E. — Sweet-Gale  Group. 

3.  Mybica  (Sweet-Gale). — Stamens  ancl  pistils  on  dif- 
ferent plants  ; scales  of  tlie  catkin  concave ; stamens 
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4 — 8 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  drape-like,  1 -seeded.  (.Name 
the  Greek  name  of  the  Tamarisk.) 


b£tula  alba  (White  Birch). 


Sub-onler  TIL — Betuun’iue. — Birch  Group. 

4.  Betula  (Birch). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  ( monoecious ) ; scales  of  the  barren  catkin  in  threes ; 
stamens  10 — 12  ; scales  of  the  fertile  catkin  3-lobed,  3- 
flowered  ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  flattened,  1 -seeded,  winged. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

1 wo  species  of  Birch  are  natives  of  Britain  ; B.  alba, 
the  W hitc  Birch,  a forest  tree,  which  for  lightness,  grace, 
ami  elegance,  stands  unrivalled,  and  has  been  styled  “the 
Lady  of  the  Woods  ; ” and  B . nana,  Dwarf  Birch,  a 
mountain  shrub,  with  wiry  branches,  and  numerous 
round,  notched  leaves,  which  are  beautifully  veined. 

5.  Alnus  (Alder). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  ; scales  of  the  barren  catkin  3-lobed,  3-flowered  ; 
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stamens  4 ; scales  of  tlie  fertile  catkin  2-flowered,  per- 
manent, becoming  hard  and  dry  ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  flat- 
tened, not  winged.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree.) 


alnus  glutinCisa  ( Common  Alder). 


* Alnus  glutinosa  (Common  Alder)  is  the  only  British 
species  belonging  to  this  family.  It  is  a widely  diffused 
tree,  growing  in  swampy  ground  throughout  most  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
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fagos  sylvAtica  ( Common  Bmli). 


Sub-order  IV. — Cupulifer/E. — Mast-bearing  Group. 

* Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  (monoecious). 

().  Fagus  (Beech). — Barren  flowers  in  a globose 
catkin  ; stamens  5 — 15  ] fertile  flowers  2 together, 
within  a 4-lobed,  prickly  involucre  ; stigmas  3 ; nuts  3- 
comered,  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  involucre.  (Name 
in  * ireek  phegos,  a species  of  Oak,  in  Latin  fagus,  a 
Beech.) 

7.  GastAnea  (Chestnut). — Barren  flowers  in  a very 
long,  spike-like  catkin  ; stamens  10 — 20  ; fertile  flowers 
3 together,  within  a 4-lobed,  very  prickly  involucre  ; 
stigmas  6 ; nuts  not  distinctly  3-cornered,  enclosed  in 
the  enlarged  involucre.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree.) 
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castanea  vuloAkis  ( Spanish  Chestnut). 


8.  Quercus  (Oak). — Barren  flowers  in  a long,  droop- 
ing catkin;  stamens  5 — 10  ; fertile  flowers  with,  a cup- 


quercus  robur  (Common  OoJ<). 
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shaped  scaly  involucre ; stigmas  3 ; fruit  an  acorn. 
(Name,  the  Lathi  name  of  the  tree.) 


c'kvm's  a vella N a ( Common  Ifaznl). 


■).  Corylus  (Hazel). — Barren  flowers  in  a long, 
drooping,  cylindrical  catkin;  scales  3-cleft;  stamens  ■ 8 ; 
fertile  flowers  several,  enclosed  in  a bud-like  involucre  ; 
stigmas  2 ; nut  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  jagged 
involucre.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

10.  Carpinus  (Hornbeam). — Barren  flowers  in  a long, 
cylindrical  catkin  ; scales  roundish  ; fertile  flowers  in  a 
loose  catkin  ; scales  large  and  leaf-like,  3-lobed  ; stigmas 
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2 ; nut  strongly  ribbed.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree. ) 


carpinus  bistulus  ( Covivion  Hornbeam). 


* For  a full  description  of  the  trees  belonging  to  this 
order,  see  “Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” 


Ord.  LXXXL— CONIFERS— Fir  Tribe. 


Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  and  often  on 
different  trees.  Stamens  collected  in  sets  around  a com- 
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mon  stalk ; fertile  forcers  in  cones,  destitute  of  styles  and 
stigmas ; fruit  a cone,  composed  of  hardened  scales  or 
bracts,  bearing,  at  the  base  of  each,  naked  seeds,  which 
are  often  winged.  For  a full  description  of  this  impor- 
tant Tribe,  see  “ Forest  Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii. 


pinus  iiVLVfcsTRis  ( Scotch  Fir). 


1.  Pixus  (Fir). — Barren  flowers  in  clustered  scaly 
catkins,  the  upper  scales  hearing  sessile  anthers  ; fertile 
flowers  in  an  egg-shaped  catkin,  which  finally  becomes  a 
woody  cone  ; seeds  winged.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of 
the  tree.) 
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JUNfPEiius  communis  ( Common  Juniper). 


2.  JunIperus  (-Juniper). — Barren  t lowers  in  scaly 
catkins;  anthers  attached  to  the  base  of  the  scales; 
fertile  jloivers  in  catkins  of  a few  united  scales,  which 
finally  become  a fleshy  berry  containing  3 seeds.  (Name, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

* J.  communis  (Common  Juniper)  is  a native  of  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain  is 
generally  found  on  hills  and  heathy  downs,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  chalky.  The  berries  are  much  used 
to  flavour  hollands  or  geneva,  a spirit  distilled  from 
corn. 
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I ax  us  (\ew).  Barren  flowers  in  oval  catkins 
v ncli  are  scaly  below  ; stamens  numerous  ; fertile  flowers 
•solitary  scaly  below  ; fruit  a naked  seed,  surrounded  at 
the  base  by  the  enlarged  pulpy  scales.  (Name,  the  Latin 
name  ot  the  tree.) 

T.  baccdta  (Common  Yew),  the  only  British  Yew, 
is  an  evergreen  tree,  remarkable  for  its  longevity.  The 
‘age  is  poisonous  ; but  the  berries  are  said  to  be  inno- 
cuous, being  often  eaten  by  children  without  ill  effect, 
the  variety  called  Irish  Yew  has  erect  instead  of 
spreading  branches. 
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Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

In  tlie  plants  belonging  to  this  class  the  embryo  of 
the  seed  is  accompanied  by  a single  cotyledon.  The 
stem  consists  of  woody  fibre,  cellular  tissue,  and  spiral 
vessels  ; but  there  is  no  true  bark  nor  pith,  nor  is  the 
wood  arranged  in  concentric  layers.  The  stem  increases 
in  density  (scarcely  at  all  in  diameter)  by  deposits  at  or 
near  the  centre  ; hence  the  plants  of  this  class  are  called 
Endogenous  (increasing  by  additions  on  the  inside). 
As  new  substance  is  deposited,  the  old  layers  of  wood 
are  pressed  outwards,  and  thus  the  hardest  part  is  near 
the  circumference.  The  growth  of  the  stem  is  usually 
produced  by  a single  terminal  bud,  without  the  aid  of 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  stem  is  often  hollow. 
The  principal  veins  of  flu;  leaves  are  parallel,  not  forming 
a complicated  net-work.  The  flowers  are  furnished  with 
stamens  and  pistils,  3 or  some  multiple  of  3 being  the 
predominating  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification. 
A large  number  are  destitute  of  petals,  the  place  of 
which  is  supplied  by  scales  or  chaff  (glumes). 


Sub-class  I. 

PETALOIDEAE. 

Flowers  furnished  with  petals,  arranged  in  a circular 
order,  or  without  petals.1 


(1)  Sub-class  II.,  Glumace^e,  contains  plants,  wliicb  have,  instead  of 
petals,  eliafl'y  scales  or  glumes,  which  are  not  arranged  in  a circular  order,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Petaloideie,  but  are  imbricated,  such  as  the  Grasses  and 
Sedges. 
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Ord.  LXXXIL— HYDEOCHAEIDACKE.— Frog- 
bit  Tribe. 

Flower-buds  enclosed  in  a sheath  ; sepals  3,  green  ; 
petals  3 ; stamens  3,  9,  12  or  more  ; ovary  inferior,  1- 
or  many-celled  ; style  1 ; stigmas  3 — 9 ; fruit  dry  or 
juicy,  not  bursting,  1-  or  many-celled. — A tribe  of 
aquatic  plants,  often  floating,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  Valisneria  spiralis,  the  flower  of  which 
grows  at  the  extremity  of  a long,  spiral  stalk.  As  the 
bud  expands,  the  spire  partially  uncoils,  allowing  the 
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hydr<5chaiuh  Monsus-RAN.H  (Frog-hit). 


flower  to  float  on  the  surface  for  a few  hours,  and  then 
contracts  again,  drawing  the  seed-vessel  beneath  the 
surface,  there  to  ripen  its  seeds.  The  number  of  species 
is  small,  and  two  only  are  natives  of  Britain.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  a species  new  to  Britain 
lias  made  its  appearance,  and  has  increased  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  as  to  impede  the  navigation  of  some  of 
our  canals.  This  is  Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  a submerged 
aquatic,  having  much  of  the  habt  of  Potamognton 
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strati (5tes  ALdiDts  (IVater-soldier). 

rterwM,  from  which  it  may  ho  at  once  distinguished  by 
bearing  its  leaves,  three  and  sometimes  four  in  a whorl. 
It  is  a native  of  North  America;  but  how  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  is  unknown. 

1.  Hydrocjharis  (Frog-bit). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants  ; stamens  9 — 12  ; ovary  6-celled  ; stigmas 
>.  (iS  ame  from  the  Greek  hydor,  water,  and  cllar is, 
elegance,  the  plants  being  showy  aquatics.) 
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2.  Stratiotes  (Water-soldier). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  different  plants  ; stamens  about  12,  surrounded  by 
many  imperfect  ones  ; ovary  6-celled  ; stigmas  6.  (Name, 
the  Greek  for  a soldier,  from  its  rigid,  prickly,  sword- 
shaped  leaves.) 

1.  Hydrocharis  (Frog-bit). 

1.  II.  Morsus-rance  (Frog-bit). — The  only  British 
species. — A floating  aquatic,  with  creeping  stems,  round- 
ish, stalked  leaves,  and  delicate,  white  flowers  which 
grow  two  or  three  together  from  a pellucid  2-leaved 
sheath. — Ponds  and  ditches,  not  general. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  Stratiotes  ( Water-soldier). 

1.  S.  aloides  (Water-soldier). — The  only  British 
species  ; growing  in  ditches  in  the  East  of  England. — 
The  roots  extend  to  some  distance  into  the  mud,  and 
throw  out  numerous  rigid  prickly  leaves,  like  those  of  an 
Aloe  ; the  flower-stalk  is  about  G inches  high,  and  bears 
at  its  summit  a 2-leaved  sheath,  containing  several  deli- 
cate white  flowers,  bearing  stamens,  or  one  flower  only, 
hearing  pistils.  It  rises  to  the  surface  before  flowering, 
and  then  sinks  to  tire  bottom. — El.  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXIII. — ORCHIDACE/E. — Orchideous 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  often  coloured  ; petals  3,  the  lowest  unlike 
the  rest,  and  frequently  spurred ; stamens  and  style 
united  into  a central  column ; pollen  powdery  or  viscid, 
sometimes  raised  in  masses  on  minute  stalks  ; ovary  1 - 
celled  ; stigma  a viscid  hollow  in  front  of  the  column  ; 
fruit  a 3-valved  capsule,  with  3 rows  of  seeds. — A very 
extensive  tribe  of  .perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with 
fibrous  or  tuberous  roots,  fleshy  or  leathery  leaves,  all 
t he  veins  of  which  are  parallel,  and  flowers  so  variable 
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in  form  as  to  defy  general  description,  yet  so  peculiar 
that  the  slightest  experience  will  enable  the  student  to 
refer  them  to  their  proper  tribe.  British  species  have  for 
the  most  part  two  or  more  glossy  sheathing  leaves,  and 
bear  their  flowers  in  simple  spikes  or  clusters.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  purple,  mottled  with  various 
other  tints,  flesh-coloured,  white,  or  greenish.  The 
structure  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  is  in  many 
cases  most  singular ; sometimes  resembling  in  form, 
size,  and  colour  insects  which  naturally  frequent  the 
places  where  the  flowers  grow  ; such  are  the  Bee,  Fly, 
and  Spider  Orchis  ( Ophrys  apifera,  0.  muscifera,  and 
0.  aram  fera).  In  other  instances  the  same  organ  presents 
a fantastic  caricature  of  some  more  important  subject 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ; such  are  the  Man,  and  Monkey 
Orchis  (Acer as  anlhropophora,  and  Orchis  macro).  The 
same  mimicking  extends  to  foreign  species  : — “ So 
various  are  they  in  form,”  says  Dr.  Bindley,  “that  there, 
is  scarcely  a common  reptile  or  insect  to  which  some 
of  them  have  not  been  likened.”  Occasionally  the 
structure  is  more  complex  : in  Caledna  nigrita  the 
column  is  a boat-shaped  box,  resembling  a lower  lip  ; 
the  lip  itself  forms  a lid  that  exactly  fits  it,  and  is 
hinged  on  a claw,  which  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
column  ; when  the  flower  opens,  the  lip  turns  round 
within  the  column  and  falls  back,  so  that  the  flower 
being  inverted,  it  stands  fairly  over  the  latter.  The 
moment  a small  insect  touches  its  point,  the  lip  makes 
a sudden  revolution,  brings  the  point  to  the  bottom  of 
the  column,  and  makes  prisoner  any  insect  which  the 
box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect,  it  remains 
shut  as  long  as  its  prey  continues  to  move  about ; but 
if  no  capture  is  made,  the  lid  soon  recovers  its  position. 
Hie  rusty  flowers  of  Spiculcea  ciliuta,  when  spread  open, 
may  be  compared  to  long-legged  spiders,  the  lip,  with  a 
long  solid  plate,  looking  like  their  body,  while  an 
appendage  at  its  point,  which  is  apparently  moveable, 
is  not  unlike  the  head  of  such  a creature.  Orchideous 
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plants  are  to  be  found  in  all  climates  except  the  very 
coldest  and  driest ; they  are  most  abundant  in  the  lrot, 
i lamp  regions  of  the  tropics,  where  they  exist  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  not,  as  in  temperate  countries,  de- 
riving their  nourishment  from  the  earth,  but  supported 
by  the  moisture  that  floats  around  them.  Clinging 
to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  to  the  stems  of 
ferns,  and  even  to  the  bare  rock,  they  seem  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  animals  as  well  as  to  imitate  their  forms. 
In  many  of  these  the  flowers  only  are  conspicuous,  the 
plant  itself  consisting  of  creeping,  claw-like  roots,  and 
tufts  of  elliptical  bulbs,  from  the  summit  of  which 
spring  a few  tough  leaves,  and  wiry,  jointed  stems, 
which  seem  incapable  of  producing  tho  symmetrical 
and  curiously-coloured  flowers  they  are  destined  shortly 
to  bear.  Of  late  years,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  Orchideous  plants  ; and  by 
imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  their  natural  condition, 
great  success  lias  been  already  attained.  An  Orchideous 
house  is  now  a common  adjunct  to  tho  conservatory  hi 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  where,  if  it  be  well  managed, 
some  one  or  other  of  these  curious  air  plants,  as  they 
have  been  called,  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  some  clinging  to  broken  potsherds,  some  to 
logs  of  wood,  some  to  the  outer  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
or  simply  suspended,  by  wires  from  tho  roof  of  the 
bouse.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  endless  as  are 
the  varieties  of  form  which  the  flowers  of  this  tribe 
assume,  their  properties  vary  but  little.  They  furnish 
few,  if  any,  medicines  of  importance  ; to  the  useful 
arts  they  contribute  only  a kind  of  cement  or  glue, 
which  is  recommended  by  no  particular  excellence ; a 
nutritious  substance  called  Salop  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  Orchis  muscula  and  other  species,  but  this  is 
not  extensively  used ; and  though  the  flowers  of  many 
species  are  very  fragrant,  no  perfume  is  ever  extracted 
from  them.  With  the  exception  of  Vanilla,  the  dried 
fruit  of  Vanilla  aromdtica , which  is  much  used  in 
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flavouring  chocolate  and  other  sweetmeats,  no  plant 
in  the  Order  can  be  said  to  be  extensively  used,  either 
in  the  arts  or  sciences.  Lindley  conjectures  the  number 
of  species  to  amount  to  3000. 

The  characters  by  which  the  families  of  this  Order 
are  distinguished  are,  owing  to  the  curious  structure  of 
the  flowers  comprised  in  it,  so  peculiar  that  they  require 
to  be  attentively  studied  by  reference  to  fresh  specimens 
before  any  description  of  them  can  he  understood.  It 
has  been  thought  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
Orchideous  Tribe,  to  depart  from  the  method  pursued 
in  the  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  instead  of  perplexing 
the  student  with  a systematic  detail  of  generic  characters, 
to  describe  such  species  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  at- 
tention being  paid  only  to  their  more  obvious  characters. 
The  student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  which  are  likely  to 
excite  his  attention.  He  may  then  examine  them  with 
accuracy,  and  when  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  structure  and  peculiarities,  he  will  he  in  a 
position  to  compare  whatever  new  species  may  chance  to 
tall  in  Iris  way  with  the  descriptions  given  in  works  of 
higher  pretension. 

I he  first  which  is  likely  to  he  presented  to  his  notice 
is  Orchis  mdscula  (Early  purple  Orchis),  a succulent 
plant  about  a foot  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and 
abounding  in  woods  and  pastures  wherever  the  Wild 
Hyacinth  flourishes.  The  root  consists  of  two  roundish 
solid  tubers;  the  leaves  are  of  a liliaceous  texture, 
stained  with  dark  purple  spots,  oblong  and  clasping  the 
stem  ; the  stem  is  solitary,  and  hears  an  erect  cluster  of 
purple  flowers,  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker  shades  ; 
each  flower  rises  from  a somewhat  twisted  ovary,  and 
has  a long  spur,  which  turns  upwards.  The  colour 
of  the  flower,  associated  as  it  often  is  with  Cowslips 
and  Mild  Hyacinths,  is  rich  and  beautiful;  but  the 
odour  is  strong  and  offensive,  especially  in  the  evening. 

Orchis  Murio  (Green-winged  Meadow  Orchis)  comes 
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ORCHIS  MASCULA  (Early  purple  Orchis). 
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into  flower  about  the  same  time  with  the  last,  and  re- 
sembles it  in  habit.  It  is,  however,  a shorter  plant, 
and  bears  fewer  flowers  in  a cluster  ; it  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  two  lateral  sepals,  which  are  strongly 
marked  with  parallel  green  veins,  and  bent  upwards  so 
as  to  form  a kind  of  hood  over  the  column.  It  grows 
in  meadows,  and  is  often  very  abundant. 

Orchis  pyramiddlis  (Pyramidal  Orchis)  bears  at  the 
summit  of  a somewhat  slender  stem  a dense  cluster, 
broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a point,  of  small  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  spin1.  It  usually  grows 
on  chalk  or  limestone,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Orchis  maculdta  (Spotted  Orchis)  may  be  distinguished 
from  either  of  the  preceding  by  its  root,  which  consists 
of  two  flattened  tubers,  divided  at  the  extremity  into 
several  finger-like  lobes.  Its  leaves  are  spotted  like  those 
of  0.  mdscula,  and  its  flowers  are  light  purple,  curiously 
marked  with  dark  lines  and  spots.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly on  heaths  and  commons,  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

Orchis  latifulia  (Marsh  Orchis)  is  a taller  plant  than 
the  last,  but  has,  like  it,  palmated  roots ; the  leaves  are 
remarkably  erect  ; flovvers  rose-coloured  or  purple ; and 
the  bracts,  which  taper  to  a fine  point,  are  longer  than 
the  flowers.  It  grows  abundantly  in  marshes  and  wet 
pastures,  and  blossoms  in  June  and  July.  All  the  above 
species,  especially  0.  Mario,  occasionally  bear  white 
flowers. 

Gymnadenia  conopsea  (Sweet-scented  Orchis)  some- 
what resembles  Orchis  maculdta  ; the  flowers  are  rose- 
purple,  but  not  spotted,  and  very  fragrant  ; the  spur  is 
very  slender,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary.  If  grows 
in  dry,  hilly,  or  mountainous  pastures,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Habenaria  bifolia  (Butterfly  Orchis)  is  a singular  plant, 
but  not  appropriately  named,  for  the  resemblance  which 
its  flowers  bear  to  a butterfly  is  very  slight.  It  bears 
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oymnadIsnia  con’cjI'hea  (Svjcct-scented  Orchis). 


two  broad  leaves  immediately  above  the  root ; the  stem  is 
slender  and  angular,  about  a foot  high,  and  bears  a loose 
cluster  of  greenish-white  j lowers  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  the  spur,  and  for  the  strap-shaped  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla.  It  grows  on  heaths  and  the  borders 
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of  woods,  blooming  in  June.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
in  the  evening.  II.  viridis  (Green  Habenaria)  and  H. 
idbida  (Small  "White  Habenaria)  are  small  plants  from 


habenaria  bifolia  [Buttir/ly  On-hit). 


<>  to  8 inches  high,  the  former  with  green  flowers,  the 
latter  with  flowers  which  are,  white  and  fragrant. 

Listera  ovdta  (Twayblade)  grows  from  12  to  18  inches 
high,  and  is  well  marked  by  its  bearing,  about  halfway 
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up  its  cylindrical  stem,  two  opposite  egg-shaped  leaves  ; 
th q flowers  are  small  and  green.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
woods  and  orchards,  and  flowers  in  June.  Lister  a cor- 


lIstera  ovata  ( Twuyblade ). 

data  is  a much  smaller  plant,  with  two  heart-shaped 
leaves.  It  occurs  in  mountainous  districts,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August. 

Listera  Nidus-avis  (Bird’s-nest)  is  a pale  reddish- 
brown  plant,  about  a foot  high,  entirely  destitute  of 
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haves,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  numerous 
sheatliing,  brown  scales.  The  root  consists  of  many 
short  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  extremities  of  which  the 
young  plants  are  produced.  It  is  found  sparingly  in 
shady  woods,  flowering  in  June. 


N'Eottia  spirAlis  {Lady's  Tresses). 

.A  eottia  spiralis  (Lady’s  Tresses)  is  a curious  little 
plant,  from  4 to  G inches  high,  with  tuberous  roots  and 
a spike  of  small  white  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
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single  row,  and  in  a spiral  manner,  in  some  specimens 
from  left  to  right,  in  others  from  right  to  left,  round  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in 
the  evening.  The  leaves  form  a tuft  just  above  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  wither  before  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand.  These  are  succeeded  by  a tuft  of  new  leaves, 
which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  old  stem ; the  latter 
are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  continuing  to  unfold 
even  while  subjected  to  the  pressure  made  on  the  blotting- 
paper  during  the  process  of  drying.  Not  uncommon  in 
dry  pastures,  flowering  in  September  and  October. 

Ophrys  apifera  (Bee  Orchis). — The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers  of  this  curious  plant  is  given  in  its 
name  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  0.  muscifera  (Tly 
Orchis);  both  species  occur  in  considerable  abundance 
in  many  of  the  limestone  and  chalk  districts.  No  one 
who  has  heard  that  plants  exist  bearing  these  names, 
can  doubt  their  identity,  should  they  fall  in  his  way. 
The  former  of  these  flowers  in  June  and  July,  the  latter 
in  Mfty  and  June.  The  Spider  Orchises,  Ophrys  arach- 
nites and  0.  aran! fern,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Epipactis  yrandiflura  (White  I Ielleborine)  grows  from 
I foot  to  2 feet  high,  bearing  several  rather  broad  leaves 
on  the  stem,  and  a loose  spike  of  large  pure  white powers. 
It  grows  in  woods,  being  almost  if  not  entirely  confined 
to  a chalky  soil,  and  flowers  in  J une.  Epipactis  latifolia 
(Broad-leaved  Jlelleborine)  and  E.  palustris  (Marsh 
I Ielleborine)  are  of  similar  habit ; the  former  bearing  a 
long  loose  spike  of  greenish -purple  flowers  ; the  latter  a 
.spike,  of  flowers  variegated  Avitli  purplish-green,  white 
and  rose-coloured. 

The  above  description  includes  all  the  Orchideous 
plants  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  rarer 
species  indigenous  to  Britain  are  : — Orchis  ustuldta 
(Dwarf  dark-winged  Orchis),  0.  fusca  (Great  brown- 
winged Orchis),  0.  militaris  (Military  Orchis),  0.  tephros- 
dnthos  (Monkey  Orchis),  and  0.  hircina  (Lizard  Orchis). 
— These  grow  only  in  chalk  districts. 
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opukvs  apIfera  {Bee.  Orchis). 


Goodyera  repens  (Creeping  Goodyera)  is  >'i  small  plant 
with  creeping  roots,  growing  in  fir  woods  in  Scotland  ; 
Corallor/dza  inndta  (Coral  root)  is  well  marked  by  its 
curiously-toothed  roof#,  which  in  figure  resemble  branched 
coral;  it  occurs  in  marshy  woods  in  Scotland.  Acerus 
anthropdphora  (Man  Orchis)  bears  a long,  loose  spike  of 
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greenish  yellow  flowers  ; it  grows  in  dry  chalky  places. 
Mcilaxis  paludosa  (Bog  Orchis),  the  smallest  British 
Orchideous  plant,  2 — 4 inches  high,  grows  in  spongy 
hogs,  and  hears  a spike  of  minute  green floivers.  Lipnris 
Loeselii  (Two-leaved  Liparis)  is  confined  to  the  eastern 
counties,  whore  it  is  rarely  found  in  spongy  hogs;  it 
bears  a spike  of  G — 12  yellowish  flowers  on  a triangular 
stalk.  Cyprvprdium  Calceolus  (Lady’s  Slipper),  distin- 
guished by  its  large  inflated  lip,  occurs  hut  rarely  in  the 
woods  of  the  north  of  England,  and  is  pronounced  by 
Sir  W.  ,J.  Hooker  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  our  native  plants.” 


Oiid.  LXXX1V. — IKIDACE/E. — Iris  Tribe. 

Perianth  G-clcft ; stamens  3,  rising  from  the  base  of 
the  sepals  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled ; style  1 ; stigmas  3, 
often  petal-like  ; capsule  3-celled,  3-valvecl ; seeds  nume- 
rous. Principally  herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous  or 
iibrous  roots,  long,  and  often  sword-shaped,  sheathing 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  which  seldom  last  a long 
time.  Chiefly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  regions, 
and  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  TIojie,  where, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
natives  mainly  supported  themselves  on  the  roots  of 
the  plants  of  this  tribe,  together  with  such  shell- fish  as 
were  left  on  shore  by  the  receding  tide.  Iris,  Crocus, 
Ixia,  and  Gladiolus  are  favourite  garden  flowers  ; Iris 
Pseud-dcorus  (Yellow  Iris,  or  Flag)  is  one  of  our  most 
showy  marsh  plants.  Few  species  are  used  in  the  arts 
or  sciences  ; the  roots  of  Iris  Florentines  afford  Orris- 
root,  which,  when  dried,  has  a perfume  resembling  that 
of  Violets,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powder  ; 
the  dried  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus,  were  anciently  much 
prized  as  a dye,  and  are  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  medicine  and  cookery  ; and  tie 
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roots  of  a few  species  are  used  by  barbarous  nations  as 
an  occasional  article  of  food. 

1.  Iris. — Perianth  with  the  3 outer  divisions  longer, 
and  reflexed  ; stigmas  3,  petal-like,  covering  the  stamens. 
(Name  from  Iris,  the  rainbow,  from  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  TrichonAma. — Perianth  in  6 equal  spreading  divi- 
sions ; tube  shorter  than  the  limb  ; stigma  deeply  3- 
cleft,  its  lobes  2-cleft,  slender.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
thrix,  a hair,  and  nema,  a thread  or  filament.) 

3.  Crocus. — Perianth  in  6 equal,  nearly  erect  divi- 
sions ; tube  very  long  ; stigma  3-cleft,  its  lobes  inversely 
wedge-shaped.  (Name  from  the  Greek  crocos,  saffron, 
and  that  from  croce,  a thread.) 

1.  Iris  (Floiver-de-luce). 

1.  I.  Pseud-dcorus  (Yellow  Iris,  Flag,  Corn  Flag). — 
Leaves  sword-shaped;  perianth  not  fringed,  its  inner 
divisions  smaller  than  the  stigmas. — Marshes  and  banks 
of  rivers,  common.  A stout  aquatic  plant  with  creep- 
ing, acrid  roots,  sword-shaped  leaves  2 — 3 feet  long, 
and  large,  handsome  yellow  flowers.  The  root  yields  a 
black  dye,  and  the  roasted  seeds,  it  is  said,  may  be  used 
itis  a substitute  for  coffee. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  I.  frAidissima  (Stinking  Iris). — Leaves  sword- 
shaped ; perianth  not  fringed,  its  inner  divisions  about 
as  large  as  the  stigmas  ; stem  slightly  flattened. — Woods 
and  hedges  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  England,  not 
uncommon.  Resembling  the  last  in  habit,  but  smaller. 
The  flowers  are  of  a dull  leaden  hue,  and  the  leaves  so 
acrid  as  to  leave  a burning  taste  in  the  mouth,  or  even 
to  loosen  the  teeth.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised, 
emits  a disagreeable  odour.  Sir.  W.  J.  Hooker  states 
that  “in  Devonshire  it  is  so  frequent,  that  one  can 
hardly  avoid  walking  among  it  when  herbalizing,  and 
being  annoyed  by  the  smell.”  This,  however,  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  berry-like  seeds,  which  are  of  a 
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i his  i'si:i'd-Aooru h (Yellow  Iris,  Flay,  Corn  Flay). 


beautiful  scarlet  colour,  remain  attached  to  the  plant  all 
through  the  winter. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* Many  species  of  Iris  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty, 
some  of  which  are  occasionally  found  apparently  wild, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens. 

2.  TjlICHONfiMA. 

1.  T.  Golumnae  (Columna’s  Trichonema). — 'flic  only 
British  species. — A small  bulbous  plant,  3 — I inches 
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high,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  solitary  purplish. 
flowers  tinged  with  yellow,  partaking  the  characters  of 
the  Iris  and  Crocus.  It  grows  only  on  a sandy  pasture 
called  the  Warren,  at  Dawlish,  Devon. — FI.  March, 
April.  Perennial. 


crocus  satIvus  (Saffron  Crocus). 
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3.  Crocus. 

1.  C.  sativus  (Saffron  Crocus). — Leaves  appearing 
after  the  flowers,  linear  ; flower-stalks  enveloped  with  a 
double  sheath  ; stigma  long  and  drooping. — Said  to  he 
naturalized  at  Saffron- Walden,  in  Essex,  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  tlve  saffron  afforded  by 
its  dried  stigmas,  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which 
is  used.  The  flowers  are  purple. — El.  September. 
Perennial . 

* Several  other  species  of  Crocus  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens.  In  some  of  these  the 
leaves  and  flowers  appear  together  in  spring.  The  seed- 
vessels,  in  their  early  stage,  are  concealed,  at  the  base 
of  the  long  tube,  beneath  the  ground ; but  when  the 
flowers  are  withered,  the  stalk  rises  and  exposes  them 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  to  be  ripened. 


Ouo.  LXXXV. — AMARYLLID  ACE/E  —Amaryllis 

Tribe. 

Perianth  of  3 coloured  sepals  and  3 petals  ; stamens 
fl,  arising  from  tire  sepals  and  petals,  sometimes  united 
by  the  base  of  their  filaments  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled ; 
style  1 ; stigma  3-lobed  ; fruit  a many-seeded  capsule 
or  a 1 — 3-secded  berry. — An  extensive  tribe,  principally 
composed  of  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous  roots, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  lilies  by  their  inferior  ovary  ; 
that  organ  in  the  Lily  Tribe  being  superior,  and 
enclosed  within  the  corolla.  Large  and  beautiful  species 
belonging  to  this  Order  are  found  in  abundance  in 
Brazil,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  especially  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  temperate  regions  they 
are  less  common,  and  by  no  means  so  showy.  In  Great 
Britain,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a single  species  is  indi- 
genous, though  the  number  of  varieties  cultivated  in 
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gardens,  both  in  conservatories  and  in  the  open  ah',  is 
very  great.  The  bulbous  roots  of  many  plants  belonging 
to  the  Amaryllis  Tribe  are  poisonous  ; some,  it  is  said, 
to  such  a degree  that  deleterious  properties  are  commu- 
nicated to  weapons  dipped  in  their  juice.  The  roots  of 
the  Snowdrop  and  Daffodil  are  emetic,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  last  ( Narcissus  Pseudo- Narcissus)  are  a dangerous 
poison.  The  roots  of  some  species,  however,  are  nutri- 
tious, affording  a kind  of  arrowroot.  From  the  juice  of 
a kind  of  Agave  (A.  Americana)  a fermented  liquor  is 
made,  which,  under  the  name  of  “ pulque,”  is  in  Mexico 
a common  beverage.  This  plant,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
“ maguey,”  is  cultivated  over  an  extent  of  country  em- 
bracing 50,000  square  miles.  In  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  the  consumption  of  pulque  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  eleven  millions  of  gallons,  and  a 
considerable  revenue  from  its  sale  is  derived  by  govern- 
ment. The  plant  attains  maturity  in  a period  varying 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  when  it  flowers  ; and  it  is 
during  the  stage  of  flowering  alone  that  the  juice  is 
extracted.  The  central  stem,  which  encloses  the  flower- 
bud,  is  then  cut  off  near  the  bottom,  and  a cavity  or 
basin  is  discovered,  over  which  the  leaves  are  drawn 
close,  and  tied.  Into  this  reservoir  the  juice  distils, 
which  otherwise  would  have  risen  to  nourish  and  support 
the  flower.  It  is  removed  three  or  four  times  during 
the  24  hours,  yielding  a quantity  of  liquor  varying 
from  a quart  to  a gallon  and  a half.  The  juice  is  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  a syphon  made  of  a species  of  gourd, 
and  deposited  in  bowls.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen 
jars,  and  a little  old  pulque  is  added,  when  it  soon 
ferments  and  is  immediately  ready  for  use.  The  ferment- 
ation occupies  two  or  three  days,  and  when  it  ceases  it 
is  in  fine  order.  Old  pulque  has  an  unpleasant  odour, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  putrid  meat ; but 
when  fresh  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling.  In  time  even 
Europeans  prefer  it  to  any  other  liquor.  This  Agave  is 
popularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  American 
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Aloe.  It  grows  but  slowly  in  this  climate,  and,  as  it 
rarely  attains  perfection,  is  believed  by  many  persons  to 
flower  once  in  a hundred  years.  A fine  specimen  which 
flowered  at  Clowance,  Cornwall,  in  September,  1837, 
is  thus  described: — “A  sturdy  stem  1 7 1 inches  in 
diameter  rises  from  a clievaux  defrise  of  spiked  leaves  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  without  a branch  ; but  copiously 
beset  with  leaves  of  the  same  character,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  and  aro  continued  to  the  very  top,  till 
from  being  four  or  five  feet  long,  thoy  become  mere 
bracts,  measuring  not  as  many  lines.  The  lower  branches 
are  not,  as  they  arc  often  represented  in  engravings, 
shorter  than  those  above  them,  but  extend  to  the 
length  of  several  feet,  describing  a graceful  curve.  A 
short  distance  above,  but  not  so  close  as  to  appear 
crowded,  or  so  exactly  opposite  as  to  present  a formal 
appearance,  another  branch  leaves  the  main  stalk,  a very 
little  shorter  than  the  lower  one,  and  is  succeeded  by 
others,  in  all  thirty-four,  the  last  being  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Each,  of  these  bears  at  its  extremity 
a mass  of  green  flowers,  the  summits  of  which  form 
nearly  a plane  surface.  The  number  of  flowers  on  the 
five  lower  branches  amounts  to  911,  so  that  the  whole, 
including  those  on  the  summit  of  the  stem,  must  bo 
computed,  on  a fair  average,  at  no  less  than  5,000  perfect 
flowers.  The  quantity  of  honey  which  they  contained 
was  very  great,  and  as  it  Avas  constantly  dropping, 
moistened  the  ground  beneath.  The  plant,  exhausted 
by  the  unusual  effort,  for  which  it  had  been  for  many 
years  preparing,  died  the  same  year.”  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  the  species  of  A f/dvc  contain  Avoody  fibre  ( pita 
/bread),  useful  for  various  purposes ; this  is  separated 
by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  and  afterwards 
beating.  The  Mexicans  also  make  their  paper  of  the 
fibres  of  Agave  leaves  laid  in  layers.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  also  stated  to  be  useful  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. 
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narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  {Common  Daffodil , Dent  Lily). 


1.  Narcissus  (Daffodil). — Perianth  tubular  at  the 
base,  terminating  in  a boll-shaped  crown  or  nectary , 
which  has  6 equal  sepals  and  petals  at  its  base.  (Named 
after  Narcissus,  a fabulous  youth,  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  a flower.) 
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2.  Galanthus  (Snowdrop). — Perianth  bell-shaped  ; 
sepals  3 (white),  spreading ; petals  3,  erect,  notched. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  “milk-flower.”) 

3.  Leucojum  (Snow-flake). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  of 
G equal  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  thickened  at  the 
point.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  “ a wliite  violet.”) 

1.  Narcissus  (Daffodil). 

1.  N.  Pseudo- Narcissus  (Common  Daffodil,  Lent 
Lily). — Flower-stalk  hollow,  2-edged,  bearing  near  its 
summit  a membranous  sheath  and  a single  flower ; nectar y 
notched  and  curled  at  the  margin,  as  long  as  the  sepals 
and  petals. — Woods  and  orchards,  common.  A favourite 
flower  with  country  children,  owing  to  its  large  size  and 
showy,  yellow  colour;  but  its  smell  is  unpleasant,  and 


GALANTHUS  NIVALIS  ( Snowdrop ). 
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the  whole  plant  possesses  poisonous  properties.— FI. 
March,  April.  Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  of  Narcissus  are  occasionally 
found  near  houses,  but  they  are  invariably  the  outcast 
of  gardens. 

2.  Galanthus  (Snowdrop). 

1.  G.  nivalis  (Snowdrop). — Too  well  known  to  need 
any  description.  The  Snowdrop,  G.  plicatus,  recently 


lebcojum  /Ehtivum  [Summer  Snov’Jlalce). 
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introduced  from  the  Crimea,  differs  mainly  from  the 
common  species  in  having  broader,  plaited  leaves,  and 
somewhat  larger  flowers. — FI.  January — March.  Per- 
ennial. 


3.  Leucojum  (Snowflake). 

1.  L.  cestlvum  (Summer  Snowflake). — A doubtful 
native,  found  occasionally  in  moist  meadows  in  many 
parts  of  England. — A bulbous  plant  about  2 feet  high, 
with  narrow,  keeled  leaves,  and  2-edged  flower-stalks 
bearing  each  an  umbel  of  rather  large  white  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  tipped  with  green. 
It  is  a common  garden  plant. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXVL—  DIOSCOREACE/E.  —Yam  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants  ( dioecious ) ; 
perianth  6-cleft ; stamens  6,  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
perianth  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled  ; style  deeply  3-cleft ; 
fruit  a dry,  flat  capsule,  or  (in  Tamils,  the  only  British 
species)  a berry. — Twining  shrubs  or  herbs,  approaching 
in  habit  some  of  the  Dicotyledonous  Orders,  the  leaves 
being  decidedly  stalked,  and  having  netted  veins  ; the 
flowers  are  small,  with  1 — 3 bracts  each,  and  grow  in 
spikes.  The  Order  is  a small  one,  and  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tamus  (Black  Bryony),  confined  to  tropical 
regions.  Dioscorea,  the  plant  from  which  the  Order  takes 
its  name,  has  large  tuberous  roots,  which,  under  the  name 
of  “ Yams,”  form  as  important  an  article  of  food  in 
tropical  countries,  as  the  Potato  in  temperate  climates. 
When  growing  it  requires  a support,  like  the  Hop. 
There  are  several  varieties  ; the  best  are  Avhitc  and 
mealy,  but  some  are  yellow  and  watery,  with  a slightly 
bitter  taste. 

1.  Tamus  (Black  Bryony). — Characters  described 
above.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 
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1.  Tamus  ( Black  Bryony). 

1.  T.  communis  (Black  Bryony). — The  only  British 
species. — Root  a large,  solid  tuber,  black  externally;  stem 
slender,  twining  among  bushes  to  the  length  of  many 
feet,  and  clothed  with  numerous  varnished,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  small,  green  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  elliptical  scarlet  berries.  The  leaves  are 
reticulated  with  veins  somewhat  like  those  of  Dicotyle- 
donous plants,  but  they  are  not  jointed  to  the  stem. 
Late  in  autumn  they  turn  dark  purple  or  bright  yellowr, 
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when,  assisted  by  the  scarlet  berries,  they  make  a very 
showy  appearance.  In  winter  they  die  down  to  the 
ground. — FL  May — July.  Perennial. 

( >rd.  LX  XXVI  r. — TRILLIACE/E. — FIerb-Paris 

Tribe. 

Sepals  and  petals  6 — 8,  coloured  or  green  ; stamens 
6 — 10  ; anthers  very  long,  their  cells,  one  on  each  side 
of'  the  filament ; ovary  superior,  with  3 — 5 cells,  and  as 
many  styles  ; fruit  a 3 — 5-celled  berry ; seeds  numerous. 
— A small  Order,  containing  about  thirty  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  roots,  whorlcd,  netted  leaves,  and 
large  solitary  terminal  flowers.  They  grow  in  the  woods 
of  temperate  climates,  and,  like  the  plants  of  the  last 
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Order,  bear  some  resemblance  to  Dicotyledonous  plants. 
The  structure  of  the  seed,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  not  jointed  to  the  stem,  fix  them  in 
the  class  of  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  plants. 
Their  properties  are  acrid  and  narcotic. 

1.  Paris  (Herb-Paris). — Sepals  and  petals  8,  very 
narrow  \ stamens  8 — 10.  (Name  from  the  Latin  par, 
paris,  equal,  on  account  of  the  unvarying  number  of 
the  leaves.) 

1.  Paris  ( Herb-Paris ). 

1.  P.  quadrifolia  (Four-leaved  Herb-Paris,  True- 
Love-Knot). — The  only  British  species ; growing  in 
damp  woods,  not  common.  A singular  plant,  with  a 
stem  about  a foot  high,  bearing  near  its  summit  four 
large,  pointed  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
solitary  large,  green  flower. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

Ord.  LXXXVIIL—  LILIACEaE.— Lily  Tribe. 

Calyx  0 ; corolla  of  6 petals,  distinct,  or  united  into 
a tube ; stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  petals,  opening 
inwards  ; ovary  superior,  not  united  with  the  petals,  3- 
celled,  many-seeded ; style  1 ; stigma  simple  or  3-lobed  ; 
capsule  3-celled,  3-valved,  oblong  ; seeds  numerous,  flat- 
tened horizontally. — An  extensive  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  majority  are  herbaceous,  with  bulbous  roots, 
and  showy  flowers  ; some,  however,  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  in  which  case  they  resemble 
the  Palms  rather  than  exogenous  trees,  the  trunk  being 
destitute  of  true  bark  and  pith,  and  the  leaves  being 
never  jointed  to  the  stem.  Butcher’s  Broom  ( Ruscus ) 
is  the  only  British  species  which  assumes  a shrubby 
character ; Asparagus  is  a branching  herbaceous  plant, 
with  creeping  roots,  scaly  stems,  and  bristle-like  leaves  ; 
Convallaria  (Lily  of  the  Valley)  has  also  creeping  roots. 
These  three  produce  a berry-like  fruit.  All  other  British 
species  have  bulbous  roots,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a 
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dry  capsule.  Plants  of  the  Lily  tribe  are  most  abundant 
in  temperate  climates,  but  attain  their  greatest  magnitude 
in  the  tropics.  Dracaena  Draco  (Dragon’s  Blood)  is  said 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a stem  upwards 
of  40  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  Canaries  one  is  in 
existence  which  is  known  to  have  been  an  ancient  tree 
in  the  year  1406.  The  leaves  of  many  species  contain 
a tough  fibre,  which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  hemp  or 
llax.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Phormium 
tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax).  The  genus  Allium  (Onion, 
Garlic,  and  Leek)  supplied  food  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  it.  In  Kamt- 
scliatka,  Tartary,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  various 
species  are  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bud 
and  tender  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Grass-tree,  a native 
of  Tasmania,  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  in  our  own  country  the  young  shoots  of 
Asparagus  rank  among  the  most  delicate  of  our  esculent 
vegetables.  1 n medicine  many  species  are  of  great  value, 
among  which,  aloes,  the  condensed  juice  of  Aloe  vulgaris, 
&o.,  and  squills,  an  extract  of  Scilla  maritima,  are  well 
known.  As  ornamental  plants  the  beauty  of  the  Lily 
Tribe  lias  been  for  ages  proverbial  • Lilium  Chalcedonicum, 
which  covers  the  plains  of  Syria  with  its  scarlet  flowers, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  plant  to  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  alluded  in  ills  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  under  the 
title  of  “the  lilies  of  the  field.”  The  innumerable 
varieties  of  Hyacinth  are  derived  from  an  Eastern  plant, 
Hyacinthus  Orientulis ; and  the  Tulip  ( Tulipa ) was  long 
the  most  highly  prized  among  florists’  flowers,  and 
furnished  in  Holland  a subject  lor  the  most  absurd 
speculation. 

Group  I.  Asparagus. — The  Asparagus  Group. 

Roots  never  bulbous  ; fruit,  a berry. 

1.  Asparagus. — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft,  bell-shaped  ; 
stamens  6,  distinct  ; stigmas  3,  bent  back.  (Name,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 
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2.  Euscus  (Butcher’s  Broom). — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft ; 
stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants  ( dioecious ) ; stamens 
connected  at  the  base  ; style  surrounded  by  a nectary. 
(Name,  “ anciently  bruscus,  from  bruskelen ; in  Celtic, 
box-holly.  ” — Sir.  IV.  J.  Hooker.) 

3.  C ox v allaria  (Lily  of  the  Valley). — Corolla  6- 
cleft,  bell-shaped,  soon  falling  off,  not  jointed  with  the 
pedicel  ; stamens  6,  distinct  ; stigma  1.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  convallis,  a valley,  the  usual  locality  of  this 
family.) 

4.  Polygon atum  (Solomon’s  Seal). — Corolla  6-cleft, 
elongated,  persistent,  jointed  with  the  pedicel ; stamens  6, 
distinct ; stigma  1.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  “many 
angled,’’  from  the  character  of  the  stem.) 


Group  1 1.  ScilleyE. — The  Squill  Group. 

Root  bulbous  ; fruit  a capsule  ; stalk  leafless. 

5.  Agraphis  (Hyacinth). — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft, 
tubular,  bell-shaped  ; lobes  of  the  corolla  reflexed  at  the 
extremity.  (Name,  a Greek  compound,  which  signifies 
‘ unwritten,  denoting  that  the  petals  do  not  bear  marks 
resembling  written  characters,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
species  of  Hyacinthus,  in  which  genus  this  plant  was 
formerly  placed.) 

6.  Scilla  (Squill). — Corolla  of  6 spreading  petals ; 
flayers  blue  or  purple,  in  a cluster  or  corymb,  not 
enclosed  in  a sheath,  falling  off  as  the  seed  ripens. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

7.  Orxitiiogalum  (Star  of  Bethlehem).— Like  Scilla, 
except  that  the  petals  are  white,  and  do  not  fall  off. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  amis,  a bird,  and  gala , milk. 
J his  plant  is  supposed  by  Linmeus  to  be  the  “dove’s 
dung”  mentioned  in  2 Kings  vi.  25.) 

8.  Allium  (Garlic). — Corolla  of  6 spreading  petals  ; 
flowers  in  an  umbel,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a sheath  of 

1 or  2 leaves.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 
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Group  III.  Tulipe^e. — The  T ulip  Group, 
hike  the  Squill  group,  except  that  the  Jlow&r-stalk  is  leafy. 

!).  GAgea. — Flowers  in  an  umbel  or  corymb  • petals 
6,  without  a nectary  ; anthers  erect,  attached  to  the 
filaments  by  their  bases  ; style  conspicuous.  (Named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage.) 

10.  Tulipa  (Tulip). — Flowers  solitary,  rarely  2 on  a 
stem  ; petals  and  anthers  as  in  Gagea  ; style  0.  (Name 
from  toliban,  the  Persian  name  for  a turban.) 


asparagus  officinAlis  (Common  Aspara/jus) 
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11.  Fritillaria  (Fritillary). — Flowers  solitary;  petals 
G,  with  a nectary  at  the  base  of  each  ; anthers  attached 
above  their  bases  ; style  3-cleft  at  the  summit.  (Name 
from  the  Latin  fritillus,  a dice-box,  the  common  accom- 
paniment of  a chequer-board,  which  the  marking  of  the 
Hower  resembles.) 

'*  Besides  the  above,  several  other  genera  are  de- 
scribed by  British  botanists,  of  which  Anther icum  or 
Lloydia  (Spider- wort)  is  the  only  real  native ; it  is  very 
rare,  growing  only  near  the  summit  of  Snowdon  and 
other  mountains  in  Wales. 

1.  Asparagus. 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Common  Asparagus). — The  only 
British  species,  occurring  sparingly  on  several  parts  ol 
the  sea-coast,  especially  near  the  Lizard  Point,  Corn- 
wall ; it  differs  only  in  size  from  the  cultivated  plant. 
See  “A  Week  at  the  Lizard.” — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


2.  Kuscus  ( Butcher  s Broom). 

1.  R.  aculedtus  (Butcher’s  Broom,  Knee  Holly). — The' 
only  British  species,  and  only  British  shrub  of  Endo- 
genous .growth. — Waste  and  bushy  places,  not  un- 
common, especially  in  the  south  of  England.  A low 
shrub  3 — 4 feet  high,  with  erect  green  stems,  which  are 
branched  and  plentifully  furnished  with  very  rigid  leaves 
terminating  each  in  a sharp  spine.  The  Jlowers  are 
minute,  greenish-white,  and  grow  singly  from  the  centres 
ot  the  leaves  ; the  berries  are  as  large  as  marbles,  round, 
and  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour. — FI.  April,  May. 
Shrub. 

•3.  Convallaria  ( Lily  of  the  Valley). 

1.  C.  majulis  (Lily  of  the  Valley). — Leaves  all  from 
the  root ; jlowers  drooping,  in  a long,  one-sided  cluster. 
— A oods,  in  a light  soil,  not  frequent.  A common, 
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RP8CT7S  aculeatus  (liulchcf  a Broom,  Knee  Holly). 


and  universally  admired  garden  plant,  equally  prized 
for  its  globular,  pure  white  flowers,  and  for  its  delicious 
perfume. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

4.  PoLYGONATUM  (Solomon's  Seal). 

1.  1\  multiflurwm  (Solomon’s  Seal). — Stem  roundish, 
bearing  numerous  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  all  turned 
one  way,  and  opposite  them  small  clusters  of  drooping 
flowers,  which  are  all  turned  the  other  way  ; Ji/aments 
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hairy. — Woods,  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
but  not  frequent.  A singular  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
bearing  numerous  whitish  flowers,  with  green  tips, 
shaped  like  old-fashioned  round  seals. — El.  .June. 
Perennial. 


polvioxatum  mcltifuip.um  {Solomon's  Seal). 


P.  officinale  (Angular  Solomon’s  Seal)  differs  from 
the  last  species  in  having  an  angular  stem,  mostly  solitary 
flowers,  and  smooth  filament*  : /'.  verticillutum  bears  its 
leaves  3 1 in  a whorl.  Both  these  species  are  rare. 
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aorapiiis  nutans  (Wild  IlyucuUh,  Jilue-Ml). 

5.  Ageaphis  (Hyacinth). 

A.  nutans  (Wild 
British  species.  Too 


Hyacinth,  Blue-bell).— The  only 
abundant  and  well  known  to  need 
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any  description.  The  name  Hyacinthus  was  originally 
given  to  some  species  of  Lily  into  which  the  youth 
Hyacinthus  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  by  Apollo. 
The  petals  are  marked  with  dark  spots,  arranged  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Greek  word  AI,  alas  ! The  present 
species,  however,  having  no  such  characters  on  its  petals, 


3cu.i.a  vF.rts’A  (I'cmal  Squill). 
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was  named  non-scriptus,  not  written.  It  is  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly,  called  Hair-bell ; the  true  Hair-bell 
being  Cam pdnula  rotundifolia.  Modern  botanists  have 
removed  it  from  the  genus  Hyacinthus  into  that  which 
it  at  present  occupies. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


6.  Scilla  [Squill). 

1.  S.  verna  (Vernal  Squill). — Floivers  in  a corymb  ; 
bracts  narrow  ; leaves  linear,  appearing  with  the  flowers. 
— Sea-coast  in  the  west  and  north  of  England.  A lovely 
little  plant,  3 — 4 inches  high,  with  corymbs,  or  flat 
clusters  of  blue,  star-like  flowers.  The  turfy  slopes  of 
the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall  are  in  many  places  as  thickly 
studded  with  these  pretty  flowers  as  inland  meadows 
are  with  Daisies.  In  a few  weeks  after  flowering  no 
part  of  the  plant  is  visible  but  the  dry  capsules,  con- 
taining black,  shining  seeds. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  autumndlis  (Autumnal  Squill). — Floivers  in  an 
erect  cluster;  bracts  0;  leaves  appearing  after  the 
flowers. — Dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  not 
common.  About  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  less 
beautiful.  Flowers,  purplish  blue. — FI.  August — 
< (ctobor.  Perennial. 

7.  Ornitiiogalum  [Star  of  Bethlehem). 

1 . 0.  Pyrendicum  (Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem). — 
Floivers  in  a long  spiked  cluster. — Woods,  not  common  ; 
very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  the 
spikes  of  unexpanded  flowers  are  often  exposed  for  sale 
as  a pot-herb.  A bulbous  plant,  with  long,  narrow 
leaves,  which  wither  very  early  in  the  season,  and  a 
leafless  stalk  about  2 feet  high,  bearing  a long  erect 
cluster  of  greenisli-wliite  flowers. — FI.  June,  July. 

* 0.  umbelldtum  (Common  Star  of  Bethlehem),  though 
not  an  English  plant,  is  not  unfrequently  found  m the 
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neighbourhood  of  houses.  It  hears  large,  pure  white 
/lowers,  which  are  green  externally,  and  grow  in  umbels, 


okn'ithuoai.um  pvrknAiccm  (Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem). 


or,  rather,  corymbs,  opening  only  in  sunny  weather. 
It  is  a common  garden  plant. 
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AiJ.ini  iuisIni'm  (liivud-lcavctl  (larHc,  .Ramson*). 


8.  Allium  (Garlic). 

1.  A.  ursimim  (Broad-leaved  Garlic,  Kamsons). — 
Leaves  broad  and  flat ; flower-stalk  triangular ; flower 
in  a flat  umbel. — Woods  and  thickets,  common.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; the  flowers  are  white 
and  prett}r,  but  the  stench  of  the  whole  plant  is  intoler- 
able.— FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

* Seven  other  species  of  Garlic  are  described  by 
British  botanists,  but  none  of  them  are  so  common  as 
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the  last.  A.  Schosnoprasum  (Chives)  is  a pretty  plant, 
■with  dense  heads  of  bright  purple  flowers.  In  a wild 
state  its  foliage  is  scanty,  but  under  cultivation  becomes 
very  abundant,  in  which  state  it  is  a favourite  cottage 
pot-herb.  Several  other  species  are  remarkable  for 
bearing  small  bulbs  among  the  flowers. 


hutti-earia  meeeAgrib  ( Frit  illary , Snakc’s-liead). 
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9.  Gagea. 

1.  O.  lutca  (Yellow  Giigea). — The  only  British  species. 

A\  ootls  and  pastures,  rare.  A bulbous  plant  G — 8 
inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 

10.  Tultpa  (Tulip). 

1.  T.  sylvestris  (Wild  Tulip). — The  only  British 
species. — Chalk -pits,  rare.  A bulbous  plant  with  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  a solitary,  yellow,  drooping  Jloiver, 
which  is  fragrant,  and  much  smaller  than  the  garden 
Tulip. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 

11.  FniTiLLAitrA  ( Fritillary ). 

1.  F.  Meledpris  (Fritillary,  Snake’ s-h cad). — The  only 
British  species.- — Meadows  and  pastures  in  the  east  and 
south  ol  England,  not  common.  A bulbous  plant,  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  and  a solitary  droopin g flower,  shaped 
like  a 'I'ulip,  and  curiously  chequered  with  pink  and 
dull  purple. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 


( )ud.  LX  X X 1 X.— MELANTI1  ACE/E. 

M K A DOW-SAFFRON  XlUBE. 

Calyx,  and  corolla,  alike,  coloured,  in  0 pieces,  or 
united  below  into  a tube ; stamens  0 ; anthers  turned 
outwards  ; ovary  3-celled  ; style  deeply  3-clcl't ; capsule 
divisible  into  3 pieces  ; seeds,  each  contained  in  a mem- 
branous case. — A small  tribe,  containing  some  plants 
approaching  the  Lilies  in  habit,  and  others,  the  Crocuses, 
confined  to  no  particular  countries,  but  most  frequent 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Many  species  possess 
acrid  and  poisonous  properties,  and  are  used  to  destroy 
vermin.  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron)  is  used  as  a 
.specific  for  the  gout,  but  it  is  considered  a dangerous 
medicine. 
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1.  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron). — Corolla  with  a 
very  long  tube,  rising  from  a sheatli.  (Name  from 
Colchis,  a country  famous  for  medicinal  herbs.) 

2.  Tofieldia  (Scottish  Asphodel). — Corolla  of  G 
petals ; flowers  each  from  a small  3-lobed  sheath. 
(Name  in  honour  of  Mr.  Tofield,  an  English  botanist.) 


COI.CIIICUM  AU TUMNALE  (McnduW  Stiff l ull). 


1.  C6r.cn icum  ( Meadow  Saffron). 

1.  C.  autumndC  (Meadow  Saffron). — The  only  British 
species. — Meadows,  not  general.  A not  unfrequent 
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garden'  plant,  with  large  broad  leaves,  which  wither  away 
in  summer  and  are  succeeded  by  several  light  purple, 
or  sometimes  white  flowers,  resembling  Crocuses  in  all 
respects  except  that  they  have  6 instead  of  3 stamens. 
At  the  time  of  flowering  the  seed-vessels  are  concealed 
beneath  the  ground,  where  they  remain  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  rise  above  the  surface  and  are 
ripened.  When  grown  in  gardens,  the  bulbs  are  often 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  have  withered,  and  placed 
in  a window,  where  they  will  flower  without  earth  or 
water. — hi.  September,  October.  Perennial. 

2.  Tofikldia  ( Scottish  Asphodel). 

1.  7\  pahitlris  (Mountain  Scottish  Asphodel). — The 
only  British  species. — Boggy  ground  in  the  north.  A 
small  plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  tufts  of  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  egg-shaped,  almost  stalkless 
spikes  of  small,  yellowish  powers. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

Ord.  XO. — J UN C ACE/E. — Push  Trtbe. 

Calyx  and  corolla  alike,  of  6 usually  chaffy  pieces 
(sometimes  coloured,  as  in  Asphodel);  stamens  6,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  or  sometimes  3, 
inserted  into  the  sepals  ; anthers  turned  inwards  ; ovary 
superior;  style  I ; stigmas  3 (in  Asphodel  1);  capsule 
3-valved,  usually  many-seeded. — A tribe  of  marsh  or 
bog  plants,  with  cylindrical,  or  flat  leaves  sometimes 
filled  with  pith  ; the  flowers  are  usually  small,  and  of  a 
brownish  green  hue,  but  in  Asphodel  they  are  bright 
yellow,  and  the  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  like  those  of 
the  Iris. 

The  true  Pushes  (Juncus)  are,  for  the  most  part, 
social  plants,  and  are  often  of  considerable  use  in  fixing 
the  soil  of  marshes  and  bogs.  The  stems  of  the  common 
species  are  used  for  making  mats  and  the  wicks  of 
candles.  The  tall  aquatic  plant  usually  called  the 
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Bulrush,  belongs  to  the  Sedge  Tribe,  the  Club-rush  to 
the  Order  Typhacece,  and  the  Flowering  Rush  to  the 
Order  Butomacece. 

1.  Juncus  (Rush).  — Perianth  chaffy;  filaments 
smooth  ; stigmas  3 ; capsule  3-celled,  3-valved  ; seeds 
numerous.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  and 
that  from  jungo,  to  join,  the  stems  having  been  woven 
into  cordage.) 

2.  Lizula  (Wood-rush). — Like  Juncus,  except  that 
the  capsule  is  1 -celled,  and  only  3-seeded.  (Name  sup- 
posed to  have  been  altered  from  the  Italian  lucciola,  a 
glow-worm,  from  the  sparkling  appearance  of  the  heads 
of  flowers  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew.) 

3.  Nartiiecium  (Asphodel). — Perianth  of  6 coloured 
sepals  and  petals  ; stamens  downy ; stigma  1 ; capsule 
3-celled ; seeds  numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
narthex,  a rod,  to  which,  however,  the  only  British 
species  bears  little  resemblance.) 

1.  -Juncus  (Rush). 

* Stems  cylindrical,  tapering  to  cl  point ; leaves  none. 

1.  J.  effiisus  (Soft  Rush). — Stems  not  furrowed ; 
panicle  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  branched  and 
spreading  ; capsule  blunt. — Marshy  ground,  common. 
This  and  the  following  species  are  well  known  as  tin', 
rushes  of  which  mats  and  the  wicks  of  candles  are 
made. — Id.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  J.  conglomerate  (Common  Rush). — Stems  not  fur- 
rowed ; panicle  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  crowded  ; 
capsule  ending  in  a point. — Marshy  places,  common. 
Only  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  dense  panicle  of 
flowers,  and  pointed  capsule. — Id.  July.  Perennial. 

3.  ■/.  glaucus  (Hard  Rush). — Stems  deeply  furrowed, 
rigid  ; panicle  below  the  summit  of  the.  stem,  branched 
and  spreading. — Marshy  places,  and  roadsides,  common. 
Very  distinct  from  the  two  last,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  more  slender,  furrowed,  glaucous 
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juncus  effCsus  (Soft  Rush). 


.stems,  and  its  very  loose  panicle  of  slender  flowers.— 
FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  belong  to  this  group,  but  none 
are  common  except  J.  maHtimus  (Lesser  Sea-Rush), 
which  differs  from  those  already  described  in  having 
the  portion  of  the  stem  which  rises  above  the  panicle, 
dilated  at  the  base  so  as  to  resemble  a bract  ; it  grows 
in  salt  marshes  : J.  aculus  (Great  Sea-Rush),  the  largest 
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British  species,  grows  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  in  great 
abundance  in  a few  places  ; it  is  well  marked  by  its  stout 
and  rigid  habit,  and  by  its  large,  polished  capsules. 


* * Stems  leafless  ; leaves  all  from  the  root. 

4.  J.squarrosus  (Heath  Rush). — Leaves  rigid,  grooved  ; 
panicle  terminal. — Moors  and  heaths,  abundant.  Well 
marked  by  its  rigid  stems  and  leaves , of  which  the  latter 
have  mostly  one  direction.  The  stems  are  about  1 foot 
high  ; the  floivers  larger  than  in  the  marsh  species,  and 
variegated  with  glossy  brown,  and  yellowish  white. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 
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* * * Stems  leafy  ; leaves  cylindrical,  or  but  slightly 

flattened,  jointed  internally. 

* The  most  common  species  in  this  group  are  : — • 

J.  acutiflorus  (Sharp-flowered  jointed  Rush),  a slender 
plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  slightly  flattened  steins  and 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  brown  sharp-pointed 
flowers  : J.  lampocarpus  (Shining-fruited  jointed  Rush), 
resembling  the  last,  but  distinguished  by  its  large, 
brown,  glossy  capsule  : J.  obtusif turns  (Blunt-flowered 
jointed  Rush),  rather  smaller  than  J.  acutiflorus,  and 
well  distinguished  by  its  blunt  flowers  ; and  J.  uliginosus 
(Lesser  Bog  jointed  Rush),  a small  and  very  variable 
plant,  3 — 8 inches  high,  bearing  a few  clusters  rather 
than  panicles  of  flowers.  All  these  are  common  in  boggy 
ground. 

* * * * Stems  leafy  ; leaves  not  cylindrical  nor  jointed. 

* In  this  group  there  arc  but  two  common  species  ; 
./.  compressus  (Round-fruited  Rush),  a slender  plant, 
about  a foot  high ; the  leaves  are  linear,  and  grooved 
above  ; the  stem  is  slightly  flattened,  and  terminates  in 
a panicle  of  greenish-brown  flowers  ; the  capsule  is 
nearly  round,  with  a point : and  </.  bufonius  (Toad 
Rush),  a very  small  species,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  re- 
peatedly forked  stems,  and  solitary  green  floivers,  which 
grow  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  For  several  other 
species  growing  among  the  mountains  in  the  north,  the 
student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker  and  Arnott’s  British 
Flora.” 

2.  Luzula  ( Wood-Rush ). 

1.  L.  sylvdtica  (Great  Wood-Rush). — Leaves  hairy; 
panicle  spreading,  much  branched  ; flowers  in  clusters 
of  about  3. — Woods,  abundant.  A common  woodland 
plant,  with  more  of  the  habit  of  a Grass  than  a Rush. 
The  leaves  are  flat  and  clothed  with  long,  scattered, 
white  hairs  ; the  stalk  rises  to  the  height  ol  about  2 
feet,  and  bears  a terminal  loose  cluster  of  brownish 
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flowers,  with  large  light  yellow  anthers. — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

2.  L.  pilosa  (Hairy  Wood-Rush). — Leaves  hairy  ; 
panicle  little  branched ; flowers  solitary. — Woods,  not 
unfrequent.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  well  distin- 
guished by  its  solitary  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
bent  back  when  in  fruit. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


L-  campestris  (Field  Wood-Rush). — Leaves  hairy  ; 
panicle  of  3 or  4 dense,  many -flowered  clusters. — 
Pastures,  common.  Much  smaller  than  cither  of  the 
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preceding.  This  is  one  of  the  first  grass-like  plants  to 
show  flower  in  spring,  when  it  may  he  distinguished 
from  all  other  meadow-herbs  by  its  dense  clusters  or 
spikes  of  brownish-green  flowers,  each  of  which  contains 
6 large,  light-yellow  anthers. — hi.  March — May.  Per- 
ennial. 


kautiiIScium  ossIfkagdm  ( Bog  Asphodel) 
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Otlier  British,  species  of  Woocl-Rusli  are  L.  Forsteri 
(Forster’s  Wood-Rush),  the  panicle  of  which  is  slightly 
branched,  and  hears  its  flowers  solitary ; each  capsule 
contains  3 seeds,  having  a straight  tail  at  their  summits ; 
it  resembles  L.  pilusa  in  habit,  but  is  much  smaller;  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  plant  are  furnished  with  a long  hooked 
tad  : L.  spicdta  (Spiked  Mountain  Wood-Rush)  is  about 
the  same  size  as  L.  campestris ; it  has  narrow  leaves, 
bears  its  flowers  in  a compound,  drooping  spike,  and 
grows  only  on  lngh  mountains  : L.  arcudta  (Curved 
Mountain  Wood-Rush)  is  a small  and  very  rare  species, 
found  only  on  the  summit  of  the  Scottish  mountains ; 
it  bears  its  flowers  in  panicles,  3 — 5 together,  on  drooping 
stalks. 


3.  X a rt it f c i u M (Asphodel). 

1.  K ossifragum  (Bog  Asphodel). — The  only  British 
species. — An  elegant  little  plant,  6 — 8 inches  high,  with 
tufts  of  narrow  sword-shaped  leaves , like  those  of  the 
Iris,  and  a tapering  spike  of  star-like  yellow  flowers. 
Hie  name  ossifragum,  bone-breaking,  was  given  to  this 
plant  from  its  being  supposed  to  soften  the  bones  of 
cattle  that  fed  on  it.  Other  plants  have  had  the  same 
properties  assigned  to  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  every  case  the  diseases  in  cpiestion  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  bogs  in  which 
the  plants  grow,  rather  than  to  the  plants  themselves. — 
FI.  .July — September.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XCI. — BUTOMACE7E. — Flowering  Rush 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  green  ; petals  3,  coloured  ; stamens  varying 
in  number ; ovaries  superior,  3,  G,  or  more,  distinct,  or 
united  into  a mass  ; carpels  many-seeded. — A small 
tribe  of  aquatic  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves  and 
conspicuous  flowers.  The  only  British  example  is  the 
Flowering  Rush,  described  below. 
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1 . Butomus  (Flowering  Rush). — Stamens  9 ; carpels 
6.  (.Name  from  the  Greek  bans,  an  ox,  and  temno , to 
cut ; because  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves  are  liable  to 
cut  their  mouths.) 


bCtomus  ombellatus  ( Flavoring  Rush). 


1.  Butomus  ( Flowering  Rush). 

1.  B.  umhellatus  (Flowering  Rush). — The  only  British 
species. — A tall,  aquatic  plant,  growing  in  stagnant  water 
and  slow  rivers,  not  uncommon.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped, 2 — 4 feet  long,  and  spring  all  from  the  root  ; 
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the  flowers  are  large,  rose-coloured,  and  handsome,  and 
grow  in  a simple  umhel  at  the  top  of  a round  stalk, 
which  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Order  XCII. — ALISMACEvE. — Water-Plantain 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  green;  petals  3,  coloured  ; stamens  varying 
in  number  ; ovaries  superior,  numerous  ; carpels  nume- 
rous, 1-  or  2-seeded. — A small  tribe  of  aquatic  plants, 
often  floating,  with  long-stalked  leaves,  and  flowers 
which  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  the  Crowfoot 
Tribe.  Like  the  Crowfoots,  too,  they  contain  an  acrid 
juice,  though  the  roots  of  some  species,  deprived  of  their 
acridity  by  drying,  are  said  to  be  used  as  food. 

1.  Alisma  (Water-Plantain). — Flowers  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistils  ; stamens  6 ; carpels  numerous, 
1 -seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  and 
that  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  alls,  water.) 

2.  Actinocarpus  (Star-fruit). — Like  Alisma,  except 
that  the  carpels  are  2-seeded,  and  spread  in  a radiate 
manner.  (Name  in  Greek  having  the  same  meaning  as 
the  English  name.) 

3.  Sagittaria  (Arrow-head). — Stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers  (monoecious) ; stamens  numerous  ; carpels 
numerous,  1 -seeded.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sagitta,  an 
arrow,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

1.  Alisma  ( Water-Plantain ). 

1.  A.  Plantdgo  (Great  Water-Plantain). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  broad  below,  and  tapering  to  a point  ; 
flowers  in  a compound,  whorled  panicle. — Margins  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  ; common.  A stout,  herbaceous 
plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  large,  stalked  leaves,  ribbed 
like  those  of  a Plantain , and  a leafless,  whorled  panicle 
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of  lilac  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and 
soon  fall  off. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  ranunculoides { Lesser  Water-Plantain). — Leaves 
narrow,  and  tapering  at  both  ends ; flowers  in  umbels. — 
Peaty  bogs,  not  uncommon.  Much  smaller  than  the 
last,  and  well  marked  by  the  above  characters,  as  well 
as  by  its  larger  flowers. 

* A.  natans  (Floating  Water-Plantain)  is  found  only 
in  mountain  lakes ; it  has  floating  leafy  stems,  and  the 
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flowers,  which  are  solitary,  are  white,  with  a yellow 
spot. 

2.  Actinocarpus  ( Star-fruit ). 

1 .A.  Damasonium  (Common  8 tar-fruit). — The  only 
British  species. — Ditches  in  the  midland  counties,  not 
common.  An  aquatic  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a Water- 
Plantain.  The  leaves  grow  on  long  stalks  and  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ; the  floivers,  which  grow  in 
whorls,  are  white,  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal : the  fruit  is  composed  of  6 pointed  carpels,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a star. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial.  . 


3.  Sagittaria  ( Arrow-head ). 

1.  A.  sarjittifolia  (Common  Arrow-head). — The  only 
British  species. — Pavers  and  ditches,  not  unl'requent. 
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A pretty  plant,  wcl  1 distinguished  by  its  lai’ge  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  whorled  panicles  of  delicate,  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  hotli  of  wdiich  rise  6 — 8 inches  out  of 
the  water.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  which 
neither  smoke  nor  buildings  have  driven  out  of  London, 
there  being  still  large  beds  of  it  in  the  Thames,  near 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  llungerford  Market,  where  the 
eager  botanist  may  even  yet  gather  line  specimens. — FI. 
J uly — September.  Perennial. 


Ord.  X CT 1 1 . — J U NC AG  IN  AC  FAIL — Arrow-grass 

Tribe. 

Flowers  perfect ; sepals  and  petals  alike,  green  and 
small  ; stamens  G ; ovaries  3 — G,  superior,  united  or 
distinct ; carpels  3 — G,  1 — 2 seeded. — A small  order  of 
marsh  plants,  with  linear  leaves,  all  proceeding  from  the 
root,  and  spike-like  clusters  of  inconspicuous  flowers; 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  possessing  no 
remarkable  properties. 

1.  Triglociiin  (Arrow-grass). — Flowers  in  a spike  ; 
sepals  and  petals  G ; stamens  G.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
treis,  three,  and  glochis,  a point  : from  the  three  points 
of  the  capsule.) 

1.  TrigiAchin  ( Arrow-grass ). 

1.  T.  pain st re  (Marsh  Arrow-grass).  — Fruit  linear, 
of  3 combined  carpels. — Marshy  places,  frequent.  A 
plant  with  something  of  the  habit  of  Plantago  maritima, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  fewer 
flowers  and  slenderer  spike,  as  well  as  by  the  different 
structure  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
fleshy. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  T.  mantimum  (Sea  Arrow-grass).- — Fruit  egg- 
shaped,  of  G combined  carpels. — Salt  marshes,  common. 
Like  the  last,  but  well  marked  by  its  rounded,  not  linear, 
capsule. — FI.  May — September.  Perennial. 
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Scheuchzeria  palustris,  which  belongs  to  this  order, 
is  a very  rare  plant,  found  only  in  the  north.  It  has  a 
few  sernicylindrical,  blunt  leaves,  and  a leafless  stalk, 
terminating  in  a cluster  of  5 — 6 green  flowers. 

Ord.  XCIY. — TYPHAcE.ZE. — Reed-mace  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant 
(monoecious) ; flowers  in  dense  spikes  or  heads  not  en- 
closed in  a sheath  ; perianth  composed  of  3 scales  or  a 
tuft  of  hairs  ; stamens  3 — G,  distinct,  or  united  by  their 
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iilainents ; anthers  long,  and  wedge-sliaped  • ovary 
single,  superior,  1 -celled;  style  short;  stigma  linear, 
lateral ; fruit  1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  not  opening,  angular 
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by  mutual  pressure.  — Herbaceous  plants,  growing  in 
marshes  or  ditches,  with  jointless  stems,  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  small  flowers,  which  are  only  conspicuous 
from  their  compact  mode  of  growth.  The  order  contains 
only  two  families,  examples  of  both  of  which  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 

1.  Typha  (Reed-mace). — Flowers  in  spikes.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  typhos,  a marsh,  where  these  plants  grow. ) 

2.  Sparganium  (Bur-reed). — Flowers  in  globular 
heads.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  a little  band,  from 
the  ribbon-like  leaves.) 

1.  Typha  ( Reed-Mace ). 

1.  T.  latifolia  (Great  Reed-Mace,  or  Cat’s  Tail). — 
Leaves  nearly  flat ; barren  and  fertile  spikes  continuous. 
— Ponds,  common.  Our  largest  herbaceous  aquatic, 
often  growing  6 — 8 feet  high,  with  linear  leaves,  and 
stout,  cylindrical  stems,  surmounted  by  a club-like 
spike,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  fertile  flowers 
only,  the  upper  barren.  It  is  often,  but  incorrectly, 
called  Bulrush,  the  true  Bulrush  being  Scirpus  palustris, 
a plant  which  has  more  of  the  habit  of  a gigantic  rush. 
— PI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  T.  anyustifolia  (Lesser  Reed-Mace,  or  Cat’s  Tail). — 
Leaves  grooved  below  ; barren  and  fertile  sjti/ces  slightly 
interrupted. — Ponds,  less  frequent  than  the  last,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  above  characters,  and  by  its 
smaller  size. — PI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Sparganium  (Bur-reed). 

1.  <S'.  ramomm  (Branched  Bur- reed). — Leaves  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  with  concave  sides  ; stem  branched. 
— Ditches,  common.  A large  aquatic,  which  at  a 
distance  might  be  mistaken  for  a Plag  ( Iris  Pseud- 
dcorus).  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  and  the  flowers 
are  collected  into  globular  heads,  of  which  the  lower 
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contain  fertile  flowers  only,  the  upper  barren. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 


2.  S.  simplex  (Unbranched  upright  Bur-reed).  — 
Leaves  triangular  at  the  base,  with  flat  sides  ; stem  un- 
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branched. — Ditches,  common.  Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  at  once  distinguished  by  the  above  characters. 

* S.  ncitans  (Floating  Bur-reed)  is  found  only  in  the 
north.  It  has  very  long,  pellucid,  floating  leaves,  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species,  except 
that  the  barren  head  is  usually  solitary. 


Ord.  XCY. — AEACE/E. — The  Cuckoo-pint 
Family. 

Stamens  and  pistils  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant 
( monoecious ) ; flowers  arranged  on  a spadix,  or  central 
column,  and  enclosed  in  a sheath ; perianth  0 ; stamens 
numerous,  sessile  on  the  spadix  ; ovaries  the  same,  below 
the  stamens  ; stigma  sessile  ; fruit  a berry. — A curious 
tribe  of  plants,  all  more  or  less  resembling  the  British 
species,  Arum  maculdtum,  abounding  in  tropical  countries, 
and  possessing  acrid,  or  even  poisonous  qualities,  which, 
however,  may  be  dissipated  by  heat.  The  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  order  is  the  Dumb-Cane  of  the  West 
Indies,  a species  growing  as  high  as  a man,  and  having 
the  property,  when  chewed,  of  swelling  the  tongue  and 
destroying  the  power  of  speech.  The  effects  continue 
for  several  days,  and  are  accompanied  with  much 
pain.  Other  species,  which  are  scarcely  less  noxious  in 
their  fresh  state,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical 
countries,  and  produce  tuberous  roots,  which,  when 
cooked,  are  important  articles  of  food.  Even  the  British 
example  of  the  order  ( Arum  maculdtum),  though  its 
juice  is  so  intensely  acrid  that  a single  drop  will  cause 
a burning  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  continues 
for  hours,  has  roots  which,  when  properly  prepared,  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  the  starch  procured  from 
the  roots  is,  under  the  name  of  Portland  Sago,  used 
as  a substitute  lor  arrow-root.  Several  species  have 
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been,  observed  to  evolve  a considerable  quantity  of 
beat  from  the  spadix  at  tlie  time  of  the  expansion  of 
the  sheath. 

1.  Arum  (Cuckoo-pint). — Flowers  on  a club-shaped 
spadix,  which  is  naked  above,  and  enclosed  in  a 
convolute  sheath.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
plant.) 


arum  maculatum  ( Cuclcoo-pint , Wake-Robin,  Lords-and- Ladies) 

1.  Arum  [Cuckoo-pint). 

1.  A.  maculdtum  (Cuckoo-pint,  Wake-Kobin,  Lordx- 
and-Ladies). — The  only  British  species. — Hedges  and 
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woods,  common  in  most  parts  of  England.  A succulent, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  large,  glossy,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
" hicli  are  often  spotted  with  dark  purple.  The  upper 
part  of  the  spadix  is  club-shaped,  and  of  a light  pink, 
dull  purple,  or  rich  crimson  colour,  which  is  easily 
1 libbed  oh  ; about  the  middle  of  the  spadix  is  a ring  of 
glands,  terminating  in  short  threads,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown ; below  this  is  a ring  of  sessile  anthers, 
and  yet  lower  down  another  row  of  sessile  ovaries. 
1 he  upper  part  of  the  spadix  soon  falls  off,  leaving 
the  ovaries,  which  finally  become  a cylindrical  mass  of 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  when  all 
tin;  lest  of  the  plant  has  withered  and  disappeared. 
Ihe  spadix  with  its  sheath  may  be  discerned  wrapped 
up  in  the  young  leaf-stalks,  even  before  the  leaves  have 
risen  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.— FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 


Ord.  XCVL — OEOXTTACEiE. — Sweet  Sedge 
Tribe. 

Flowers  perfect,  arranged  on  a central  column  or 
spadix,  at  first  enclosed  in  a sheath  ; perianth  of  4 — 8 
scales  ; stamens  equalling  the  scales  in  number;  ovary 
superior ; fruit  a berry.— A tribe  of  plants  nearly  allied 
* j1  //  1<!  f^r'fece’  an'l  resembling  them  in  properties. 
Ca/la  y Ethiopia  is,  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Lily, 
perhaps  better  known  than  the  only  British  species, 
Acorns  Calamus,  or  Sweet  Sedge.  This  last  plant  is 
said  to  have  supplied  the  “rushes”  with  which,  before 
the  use  of  carpets  had  been  introduced  into  England  it 
was  customary  to  strew  the  floors  of  the  great.  As 
it  did  not  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
had  to  be  fetched  at  considerable  expense  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  one  of  the  charges  of  extravagance  brought 
against  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  that  he  caused  his  floors 
to  be  strewed  with  rushes  too  frequently,  it  is  still 
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used  to  strew  the  floor  of  the  cathedral  at  Norwich 
on  festival-days. 

1.  Acorus  (Sweet  Sedge). — Sheath,  leaf-like,  not 
convolute,  overlapping  the  spadix.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  curing  diseases 
in  the  pupil  of  the  eye.) 


Acouus  cAlamus  (Sweet  Sal(ie). 


Acorus  ( Sweet  Sedge). 

1.  A.  Calamus  (Sweet  Sedge). — The  only  British 
species. — Watery  places  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  An 
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aquatic  plant,  with  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  a sedge 
or  large  grass.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
British  plants  by  its  peculiar  spadix,  and  the  fragrance 
oi  its  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XCVII. — PISTIAC-EiE. — Duck-weed  Tribe. 

Minute  floating  plants,  composed  of  simple  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  fibrous  roots,  which  are  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  propagating  themselves  principally  by  offsets,  but 
sometimes  producing  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  1 — 2 
stamens,  and  1 — 4 seeded  ovaries,  enclosed  in  small 
sheaths.  Lemna  (Duck-weed)  is  the  only  British  ex- 
ample, and  the  number  of  foreign  species  is  but 
small. 


I. KM N A MINOR  LesSCV  Duclc-WeCil). 
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1.  Lemna  ( Duck-weed ). 

L.  minor  (Lesser  Duck-weed).— A minute  plant 


but  often  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water,  where,  with  the  insects  which  it  harbours,  it  is 
gieedily  devoured  by  ducks.  In  this  species  the  leaves 
,n egg-shaped,  and  bear  each  a single  root.  Three 
other  species  have  been  found  in  Britain,  for  a description 
of  which  the  student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker  and  Arnott’s 
British  Botany.” 
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Obd.  XCVIII.— NAIADACEiE.— Pond-weed 
Tribe. 

Submersed  or  floating  aquatics  with  very  cellular 
steins  and  peculiar  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  almost 
leathery,  but  more  frequently  thin  and  pellucid.  The 
flowers  are  small,  olive-green,  resembling  in  structure 
the.  Arrow-grasses  ; sometimes  solitary,  but  more  fre- 
quently arranged  in  spikes,  they  inhabit  ponds  and  slow 
streams,  or  rarely  salt  marshes.  One  British  species, 
Zostera  marina,  grows  in  the  sea. 

1 . PoTAMoakTON  (Pond-weed). — Flowers  in  a spike  ; 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower ; perianth,  of  4 
sepals  ; stamens  4 ; carpels  4,  sessile.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  putamos,  a river,  and  c/eiton,  a neighbour.) 

2.  Puppia. — Flowers  about  2 on  a stalk  ; stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  ; perianth  0 ; stamens  4 ; 
carpels  4,  at  first  sessile,  afterwards  raised  each  on  a 
long  stalk.  (Named  in  honour  of  II.  B.  Ituppius,  a 
botanist  of  the  18th  century.) 

.‘5.  Zannicheelia  (Horned  Pond-weed). — Flowers 
axillary;  stamens  and  pistils  separate  ( monoecious ); 
stamen  1 ; carpels  4.  (Named  in  honour  of  J.  J.  Zanni- 
chelli,  a Venetian  botanist.) 


POTAMOOlbTON  natans  ( Floating  Pond-weed) 
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4.  Zost^ua  (Grass-wrack). — Flowers  composed  of 
stamens  and  pistils  alternately  arranged  in  2 rows  in  a 
long  leaf-like  sheath.  (Name  from  the  Greek  zoster , a 
girdle,  which  the  leaves  resemble  in  form.) 

1.  Potamog£ton  ( Poncl-weed ). 

1.  P.  natans  (Floating  Pond- weed). — Upper  leaves 
elliptical,  ribbed,  and  cellular,  lower  submersed,  linear. 
— Ponds  and  ditches,  common.  An  aquatic  plant,  with 
cord-like  stems,  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  which  it  grows ; smooth,  floating  leaves,  on  long 
stalks  ; and  cylindrical  spikes  of  small  green  flowers, 
which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  upper, 
or  floating  leaves  are  2 — 3 inches  in  length,  the  lower, 
which  are  not  always  present,  are  very  narrow  and  a 
foot  long,  or  more. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  perfolidtus  (Perfoliate  Pond-weed). — Leaves 
alternate,  all  submersed,  egg-shaped,  embracing  the 
stem,  pellucid,  7-nerved. — Ponds  and  lakes,  common. 
Remarkable  for  its  brown,  almost  transparent  leaves, 
2 — 3 inches  long,  which  when  dry  have  the  appearance 
of  gold-beaters’  skin,  and  are  so  sensitive  of  moisture, 
that  they  will  curl  when  laid  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

3.  P.  densus  (Opposite-leaved  Pond-weed). — Leaves 
opposite,  all  submersed,  embracing  the  stem,  pellucid. 

Ponds  and  rivers,  common.  Like  the  last  in  habit, 
but  smaller. — FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 

4.  P.  pnsillus  (Small  Pond-weed). — leaves  linear, 
very  narrow  ; flowers  in  a long-stalked,  loose  spike. — 
Ponds  and  lakes,  common.  A tangled  mass  of  thread- 
like stems,  and  dull,  olive-green  leaves,  with  numerous 
spikes  of  brownish  flowers,  which  are  either  submersed, 
or  partially  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.— FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 

* From  18  to  20  species  of  Pond-weed  are  described 
as  natives  of  Britain ; they  all,  more  or  less,  resemble 
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the  above  in  habit,  and  as  they  are  by  no  means  an 
interesting  family  of  plants,  easy  to  obtain,  or  pleasant 
to  examine,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  describe  their 
characters  in  an  elementary  work  like  this. 


POTAMOCiETON  DEN8DS  ( OppOSilC-lCaVCd  Po>ul-WCCd). 


2.  BurriA. 

1.  R.  maritima  (Sea  Ruppia). — The  only  species, 
growing  in  salt-water  ditches,  distinguished  from  Pota- 
mogcton  pusillus  by  its  spiral  flower-stalks , and  long- 
stalked  frail. — FI.  July — August. 
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Zannichellia  ( Horned  Pond-weed). 

1.  Z.  palustris  (Horned  Pond- weed). — The  only 
British  species.  A submersed  aquatic,  with  the  habit 
of  Potamogeton  pusilhis,  from  which  it  may  be  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  small,  almost  sessile,  axillary  flowers, 
the  stigmas  of  which  are  unevenly  cup-shaped — FI 
August,  September.  Perennial. 


048 
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4.  ZostAra  ( Grass-wrack ). 

1.  Z.  manna  (Grass-wrack). — A submersed  marine 
aquatic,  with  long,  cord-like  stems,  and  bright  green, 
grass-like  leaves,  some  of  which  serve  as  sheaths  to  the 
head-like  rows  of  small  simple  flowers.  The  dried  leaves 


zostjSra  marIna  ( Grass-wrack ). 


and  stems  are  used  as  beds,  and  are  also  employed  in 
packing  glass. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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Abele.  See  Poplar. 
abrupt,  blunt,  as  if  broken  off. 
acuminate,  tapering  to  a sharp 
point. 

acute,  sharp-pointed. 
Adder’s-meat,  101. 
estivation,  the  state  of  flowers  in 
bud. 

Agrimony,  194. 

Agrimony,  Hemp,  357. 

Alder,  570. 

Alexanders,  258. 

Alkanet,  429,  437. 

Allseed,  230. 

Almond  Group,  171. 

alternate,  iv. 

Amaryllis  Tribe,  598. 

Andromeda,  395,  400. 

- Anemone,  7. 

Angelica,  275. 
angular,  vi. 

annual,  lasting  one  year, 
anther,  x. 

apetalous,  without  petals. 

Apple  Group,  177. 

Apple,  203. 

aquatic,  growing  in  water. 

J.  Archangel,  490. 

; arillus,  a dry  covering  of  some 
seeds,  as  mace. 

Arrow-Grass  Tribe,  634. 
Arrow-grass,  634,  635. 

Arrow-head,  633,  63-1. 
arrow-shaped,  vi. 

. Asarabaeea,  548. 

ascending,  iv. 
r Ash,  409,  410. 

Asparagus  Group,  608. 

Asparagus,  608,  611. 

Aspen.  Sec  Poj/lur. 


Asphodel,  621,  622,  629. 

Avens,  1S3. 

Avens,  Mountain,  184. 
awl-shaped,  x. 

•^Awl-wort,  49. 

awn,  a stiff  bristle,  as  in  barley. 
axil,  the  angle  between  a leaf  and 
the  stem,  iv. 

axillary,  growing  in  an  axil. 
^Azalea,  394,  400. 

Bald-money,  273. 

Balm,  Wild,  475,  501. 

Balsam  Tribe,  131. 

-J  Bane-berry,  4,  21. 

Barberry  Tribe,  22. 

Barberry,  23,  24. 
barren,  bearing  stamens,  but  no 
pistils,  xi. 

ABarrenwort,  24. 

Bartsia,  455,  466. 

Basil  Thyme,  478,  499. 

Basil,  Wild,  478,  499. 

Bastard  Toad-flax,  547.  -T 
'Beaked-Parsley,  282. 

Beam,  White,  206. 

Bean  Tribe,  139. 

Bear-berry,  395,  401. 

. Bed-straw,  305. 

- Bee  Orchis,  592. 

Beech,  571. 

Beet,  529,  534. 

Bell-flower  Tribe,  382. 
»Bell-llowcr,  383. 
bell-shaped,  ix. 
berry,  xii. 

Bctony,  477,  493. 
biennial,  lasting  two  years, 
bifid,  two-cleft. 

Bilberry,  390. 
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Bindweed  Tribe,  423. 

Bindweed,  421,  422. 
bipinuate,  twice  pinnate, 
bipinnatifid,  twice  cut  in  a pin- 
nate manner. 

Birch  Group,  569. 

Birch,  509. 

Bird-cherry,  180. 

Bird’s-eye,  470. 

Bird’s-lbot,  168. 

Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  157. 

Biud’s-nest  Tribe,  402. 

Bird's-nest,  402,  405. 
liird’s-ncst  Orchis,  500. 

Birth  wort  Tribe,  547. 

Birlhwort,  547,  548. 

Bistort,  60S. 

Bitter-cress,  55. 

Bitter-sweet,  443,  445. 

Bitter-vetch,  10(1. 

Blackberry,  103. 

Blnclc-Bryony,  605. 

Black-1  lorrhound,  470,  487. 

Blackthorn,  178. 

Bladder  Campion,  02. 

Bladder-seed,  285. 

Bladder-wort,  607,  508. 

Blinks,  227. 

-••Blue-bell,  014. 

Blue-Bottle,  354. 

Bog-Asphodel,  622,  629. 

Bog-Orchis,  504. 

Boiiaoe  Tribe,  427. 

Borage,  420,  435. 

border,  the  expanded  part  of  the 
corolla,  ix. 

Box,  553,  656. 

Bramble,  192. 

bracts,  small  leaves  at  the  base  of 
a flower-stalk,  vii. 

Brier,  Sweet,  200. 

bristly,  xiii. 

Brocoli,  69. 

Brooklimc,  471. 

Brookweed,  512,  522. 

_Broom,  148. 

Broom-rape  Tribe,  449. 
Broom-rape,  449,  450. 
Brussels-Sprouts,  09. 

Bryony,  Black,  005. 

Bryony,  White,  225. 

Buclcbean,  414,  420. 

Buckthorn  Tribe,  136. 

Buckthorn,  139. 

Buckthorn,  Sea,  544. 

Buckwheat,  539. 

Bugle,  476,  485. 

Bugloss,  429,  436. 

Bugloss,  Viper’s,  428,  429. 

bulbous,  iii. 

Bullaee,  179. 


Bur,  Butter,  364. 

Burdock,  346. 

Burnet  Group,  175. 

Burnet,  175. 

Burnet,  Salad,  19S. 
Burnet-Saxifrage,  176,  265. 
Bur-Marigold,  356. 

Bur-Medick,  150. 

Bur-Parsley,  279. 

Bur-Reod,  637,  638. 
Butchor’s-Broom,  609,  611. 
Buttcr-liur,  304. 

Buttercup,  8. 

Butterfly  Orchis,  587. 

Butterwort  Tribe,  506. 
Buttonvort,  500,  507. 

Cabbage,  66. 

caducous,  falling  off  very  early,  as 
the  sepals  of  the  poppy. 
Calamiut.  478,  499. 
calyx,  the  outer  case  of  a flower, 
viii. 

Campion,  92,  95. 

• capillary,  hair-like,  vi. 
capitate,  round  like  a head, 
capsule,  a dry  seed-vessel,  xii. 
Caraway,  262. 

Cfl  rlimuTllTSlle,  353. 

Carnation,  88. 

carpels,  ovaries  with  their  styles 
and  stigmas,  xi. 

Carrot,  278. 

Catchfly,  92. 
catkin,  xiv. 

Catkin-Bearinci  Tribe,  565. 
Catmint,  477,  497. 

Cat’s-ear,  334. 

Cats4aiLJJ37. 

Cauliflower,  69. 

Celandine,  81. 

Celandine,  Lesser,  11. 

Celery,  258. 

ccli,  a vesicle,  or  little  bladder, 
the  simplest  form  of  vegetable 
structure. 

cellular,  composed  of  cells. 
Centaury,  413,  416. 

ccrnuous,  nodding. 

Chaffweed,  511,  519. 

chaffy,  xiii. 

Chamomile,  379. 

Chamomile,  Wild,  379. 

Cherlock,  70. 

Cherry  Group,  179. 

Cherry,  179,  180. 

Chervil,  284. 

Chestnut,  572. 

Chicory,  344. 

Chickweed  Tribe,  89. 

Ckickwced,  101. 
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duckweed,  'Winter-green,  fill,  519. 
Chives,  619. 

Cicely,  284. 

ciliated,  fringed. 

Cinquefoil,  1S5. 

Cinquefoil,  Marsh,  189. 
circinate,  curled,  like  the  young 
frond  of  a fern. 

Clary,  4S1. 

claw,  the  base  of  a petal,  ix. 
Cleavers,  306. 

Clove-Pink,  90. 

! Clover,  1 53. 

Clover,  Spotted,  150. 

Cloud-berry,  194. 

Clubrush,  637. 

club-shaped,  cylindrical,  but  be- 
coming larger  from  the  base 
upwards, 
cluster,  xiii. 

Cockle,  97. 

Cock’s-comb,  466. 

Cocks-and-hens,  525. 

Cole-seed,  69. 

coloured,  not  green,  viii. 
Colt’s-foot,  366. 

Columbine,  20. 

column,  a name  given  to  the 
united  pistil  and  stamens  in  the 
Orchis  Tribe. 

— Comfrey,  428,  433. 

compound,  iv.  v.  xiv. 

Compound  Flowers,  319. 
cone,  the  fruit  of  the  Fir  Tribe,  xii. 
conical,  xiii. 

connate,  growing  together,  v. 
convolute,  rolled  together. 
Coral-root,  55. 

Coral-rooted  Orchis,  593. 

Coriander,  286. 

corculum,  the  same  as  embryo, 
cordate,  heart-shaped, 
corm,  a solid  bulbous  root,  iii. 
Corn-Cockle,  97. 

Cornel  Tribe,  289. 

Cornel,  291. 

CormA'lag,  595. 

Cornish  Money-wort,  455,  468. 
Corn-Marigold,  376. 

Corn-Salad,  311,  313. 
corolla,  the  inner  leaves  or  petals 
of  a Mower,  viii. 
corymb,  xiii. 

CotUm-XUietle,  351. 

Cotton-weed,  358. 

cotyledon,  a seed-lobe,  xii.  1. 
Cow-bane,  257. 

Cow-Parsnep,  270. 

.Cowslip,  513. 

Cow-trees,  411. 

Cow-wlieat,  454,  462. 


Crab-Apple,  203. 

Crake-berry,  549. 

Cranberry  Tribe,  389. 

Cranberry,  390,  392. 

Crane’s-bill,  124. 
creeping,  iii.  iv. 

crenate,  scolloped  at  the  edge. 
Cress,  Bitter,  55. 

Cress,  Rock,  58. 

Cress,  Water,  62. 

Cress,  Winter,  59. 

Cress,  Wart,  53. 

Cress,  Yellow,  62. 

Crimean  Snowdrop,  604. 

Crocus,  598. 

Crowberry  Tribe,  548. 

Crowberry,  549. 

Crow-foot  Tribe,  2. 

Cruciferous  Tribe,  36. 
cruciform,  placed  crosswise,  x. 
cryptogamous,  or  cryptogamic ; 
plants  are  so  called  which  are 
reproduced  without  the  aid  of 
stamens  and  pistils. 
Cuckoo-flower,  55.  — 

Cuckoo-pint,  640. 

Cuckoo-pint  Family,  639. 

Cudweed,  361,  362. 

culm,  the  stalk  of  grasses. 
Currant  Tribe,  239. 

•^Currant,  239. 

cuticle,  the  thin  outer  skin  of  a 
plant, 
cyme,  xiv. 

cymose,  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
cyme. 

Cypliel,  107. 

Dabeoc’s,  St.,’  Heath,  399. 

Daffodil,  601,  602. 

/Daisy,  376. 

Dandelion,  342. 

Daphne  Tribe,  544. 
Dcadly-Nightshade,  444,  447- 
■ Dead-Nettle,  477,  492. 

deciduous,  soon  falling  off. 
decurrent,  running  down  thostem. 
Dew-berry,  192. 

diclilamydeous,  having  a double 
perianth. 

dicotyledonous,  composed  of  two 
seed-lobes,  xii.  1. 
didynamous,  having  four  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short, 
dioecious  plants  arc  those  which 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers  and  ondilforent 
plants. 

disk,  the  central  part  of  a com- 
pound flower,  ix.  ; a flat  space 
surrounding  the  ovary. 
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Dock,  538,  541. 

Dodder,  423,  42G. 

Dog-Rose,  201. 

Dog-Violet,  IS. 

.Dog-Mercury,  553. 

Dogwood,  291. 

dotted,  xiii. 

Drop  wort,  181. 

Dropwort,  Water,  209. 
drupe,  a nut  enclosed  in  pulp, 
xii. 

Duckweed  Tin  m:,  643. 

Duckweed,  043. 

duct,  an  imperfectly  spiral  vessel. 
•Dutch-Clover,  152. 

Dwnle,  447. 

Uyer’s-Uoekct,  72. 

Earth-nut,  204. 

egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base 
broader  than  the  extremity,  vi. 
Eglantine,  200. 

Elder,  29(1. 

Elder,  Water,  297. 

Elecampane,  373. 
elliptical,  egg-shaped,  with  both 
ends  alike,  vi. 

Ei.m  Tui he,  504. 

Elm,  504. 

emarginate,  notched, 
embryo,  tho  bud  contained  in  a 
send. 

Euohftntor’s-Night.sliado,  214. 
Endooens,  xiii. 
ensiform,  sword-slmped. 
entire,  not  cut  at  the  edge,  v. 
epidermis,  tho  cuticle, 
erect,  iv. 

Eryngo,  253. 

Evening-Primrose,  209. 

Everlasting,  301. 

Everlasting-Pea,  104. 

Exookns,  xii. 

exserted,  protruded  beyond  tho 
otiier  parts. 

Eye-briglit,  455,  467. 

family,  xxi. 

farinaceous,  abounding  in  Hour, 
fascicled,  growing  in  a dense 
tuft. 

Fennel,  271. 

fertile,  bearing  pistils  and  jiro- 
dueing  seeds,  xi. 

Feverfew,  377. 

Field-Madder,  309. 

Field-Scabious,  318. 

Fio-wort  Tribe,  453. 

Fig-wort,  454,  460. 

filament,  x. 

Fir  Tribe,  574. 


Fir,  575. 

Fir-Rape,  404. 

Flag,  595. 

Flax  Tribe,  107. 

Flax,  108. 

Flax-seed,  110. 

Flea-bane,  305,  372. 

Flixweed,  68. 

iloret,  a small  flower  in  the  Nat. 

Orel.  Composite:. 
flower,  vii. 

Flo wer-de- Luce,  595. 
Fi.oweiuno-Rush  Tribe,  629. 
Flowering-Rush,  630. 

Fluellen,  458. 

Fly-Orchis,  592. 

Fool’s-Parsloy,  270. 

Forget-me-not,  429,  438. 
forked,  iv. 

Fo  wler1  s-Se rvi  co,  201. 

Foxglove,  454,  456. 
free,  not  united,  xi. 
fringed,  v. 

.Fritillnry,  (ill,  620. 
prog-bit  Thibe,  571. 

Frog-bit,  579. 
frond,  the  leaf  of  a fern, 
fructification,  the  parts  composing 
the  fruit. 

fruit,  tho  seed  with  its  covering, 
xii. 

Fuller’s-Toazel,  315. 

Fumitory  Tribe,  33. 

Fumitory,  33. 
funnel-shaped,  ix. 
furcate,  forked. 

Furze,  14-1. 

fusiform,  spindle-shaped. 

Gagea,  010,  620. 

Gale,  Sweet,  Group,  568. 

Gale,  Sweet,  568. 
gaping,  having  an  open  month, 

-Garlic,  009,  618. 

generic  name,  xxii. 

Gentian  Tribe,  412. 

Gentian,  413,  414. 

Gentinnella,  413,  418. 

genus,  genera,  xxi. 

Geranium  Tribe,  123. 
germen,  or  ovary,  tho  lowest  part 
of  the  pistil,  xi. 

Germander,  476,  486. 

Germander  Speedwell,  470. 
Germander,  Water,  4S0. 

Germander,  Wood,  480. 
gibbous,  swollen  at  the  base,  as  in 
the  flowers  of  Snapdragon. 
Gillyflower,  87. 

Gipsy-wort,  475,  478. 
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glabrous,  perfectly  smooth, 
gland,  a cell  containing  some  se- 
cretion. 

Glass-wort,  530,  535. 
glaucous,  covered  with  a pale- 
green  bloom. 

Globe-flower,  14. 

glume,  the  chaff  of  the  grasses. 
Goat’s-beard,  323,  329. 

Golden-rod,  36S. 

Golden-Samphire,  374. 
Golden-Saxifrage,  241,  245. 
Goldylocks,  358. 

Good-King-Henry,  530. 

Goodyera,  593. 

Gooseberry  Tribe,  239. 
Gooseberry,  239. 

Goose-foot  Tribe,  328. 

Goose-foot,  529. 

Goose-grass,  135,  306. 

Gorse,  144. 

Gout-weed,  262. 

Gourd  Tribe,  224. 
Grass-of-Parnassus,  81. 

Grass- wrack,  645,  647. 
Greek-Valerian,  422. 

Green-weed,  145. 

Grey-Millet,  432. 

Gromwell,  428,  432. 

Ground-Ivy,  475. 

Ground-Pine,  486. 

Groundsel,  370. 

Guelder-Rose,  298. 

habitat,  the  locality  in  which  a 

plant  grows. 

Hairbell,  384,  616. 
halbert-shaped, arrow-shaped,  with 
the  barbs  turned  outwards,  vi. 
Hare's-ear,  208. 

Hare’s-foot,  154. 

hastate,  halbert-shaped. 

Hawk-bit,  332. 

Hawk’s-beard,  338. 

Hawk-weed,  340. 

Hawthorn,  206. 

Hazel,  573. 

head,  xiv. 

Heart’s-casc,  78. 

heart-shaped,  vi. 

Heath  Tribe,  392. 

Heath,  393,  395. 

Heather,  394,  398 
Hedge-Mustard,  62. 

Hedge-Parsley,  280. 

Hellebore,  17. 

Hemlock,  257. 

Hemlock,  Water,  268. 
Hemp-Agrimony,  357. 

Hemp-Nettle,  477,  491. 

Henbane,  444,  447. 


herbaceous,  having  a succulent 
stem. 

Herb-Bennet,  184. 
Herb-Christoplier,  21. 

Herb-Paris  Tribe,  606. 

Herb-Paris,  607. 

Herb-Robert,  126. 

hispid,  bristly. 

Hog’s-Fennel,  286. 

Hogweed,  276. 

Holly  Tribe,  405. 

Holly,  406. 

Honewort,  2S5. 

Honeysuckle,  299. 

Hop,  561,  563. 

Ilorehound,  Black,  478,  487 
Horehound,  White,  478,  498. 
Hornbeam,  573. 

Honied-Pond  weed,  644,  646. 
Horned-Poppy,  31. 

Hornwort  Tribe,  218. 

Hornwort,  219. 

Horse-Mint,  481. 

Horse-Radish,  48. 

Horse-shoe  Vetch,  168. 
Hound’s-tongue,  429,  442. 
House-Leek,  235. 

Hyacinth,  609,  614. 
hybrid,  intermediate  between  two 
distinct  species,  and  partaking 
the  characters  of  both. 

imbricated,  overlapping,  like  the 
tiles  of  a house. 

indeliiscent,  not  opening  with 
joints. 

indigenous,  native,  or  growing 
wild. 

inferior,  xii. 

inflorescence,  mode  of  flowering, 
xiii. 

interruptedly  pinnate,  pinnate 
with  smaller  leaflets  between, 
inversely  egg-slmped  or  heart- 
shaped,  oval  or  heart-shaped, 
with  the  base  narrowerthan  the 
extremity,  vi. 
involucre,  a whorl,  vii. 

Inis  Tribe,  594. 

Iris,  595. 

irregular,  unequally  divided,  x. 

Ivv  Tribe,  286. 

I vy,  288. 

, Jaek-hy-the-hedgc,  65. 
Jacob’h-ladder  Tribe,  421. 
Jueob's-ladder,  422. 
•lagged-Chiekweed,  101. 

Juniper,  570. 

Kale,  Sea,  53. 
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keel,  x. 

kidney-sliapeci,  vi. 

Kidney-Vetch,  15S. 

kind,  xxi. 

Knap-weed,  864. 

Knawel  Tribe,  535. 

Knnwel,  536. 

Knee-Holly,  611. 

Knot-grass  Tribe,  228. 

Knot-grass,  228,  538. 

labiate,  lipped,  ix. 

Labiate  Tribe,  -174. 

Inoiniated,  jagged. 

- Lady’s-llngers,  168. 

Lody's-mantle,  184. 

Lady’s-slipper,  584. 

Lady’s-smock,  55. 

Lady’s-tresses,  581. 

Lamb’s-Lottuce,  313. 
lamina,  a plate,  the  broad  part  of 
a leaf. 

Larkspur,  20. 

Lavender,  Sea,  523. 
leaflet,  a single  portion  of  a com- 
pound leaf. 

leaves,  various  forms  of,  iv. 
legume,  n long  pod  without  a par- 
tition, xii. 

Lent-lily,  601. 

Leopard’s-bane,  372. 

Lettuce,  337. 

ligulute,  strap-shaped. 

Lily  Tribe,  607. 

Lily-of-the- Valley,  008,  611. 
limb,  the  expanded  part  of  a 
petal,  ix. 

Lime  Tribe,  115. 

Lime,  116. 

Linden,  116. 

linear,  very  narrow,  with  the 
edges  parallel,  vi. 

Ling,  384,  398. 

Linnien,  801. 

Liparis,  504. 

Livelong,  230. 

lobe,  lobed,  v. 

Lobelia  Tribe,  388. 

Lobelia,  388. 

London-Pride,  242. 

London-Rocket,  63. 

Loosestrife,  511,  518. 

Loosestrife,  Purple,  Tribe, 
219. 

Loosestrife,  Purple,  221. 
Lords-and-Ladies,  640. 

Lousewort,  455,  464. 

Loveage,  272. 

Lucerne,  150. 

Lungwort,  428,  431. 
lyrate  leaf,  a pinnatifid  leaf  with 


a rounded  terminal  lobe,  and 
smaller  divisions  near  the  base. 

Madder  Tribe,  302. 

Madder,  303. 

Madder,  Field,  309. 

Madwort,  428,  442. 

Mallow  Tribe,  110. 

I Mallow,  111. 

Man-Orchis,  583. 

M aple  Tribe,  121. 

Maple,  123. 

mareoseent,  withering. 
Mare’s-Tail  Tribe,  215. 

Mnre’s-Tuil,  215. 

Marigold,  Corn,  376. 

JJarigohl,  Marsh,  17. 

Marjoram,  476,  484. 
Marsh-Cinquefoil,  189. 
Marsh-Mallow,  114. 
f Marsh-Marigold,  17. 

Marsh-Trefoil,  420. 

Marsh-wort,  261. 

Mast-bearing  Group,  571. 

May,  206. 

Meadow-Rue,  3,  0. 
Meadow-Saffron  Tribe,  620. 
Meadow-Saffron,  621. 
Meadow-Saxifrage,  280. 
Meadow-sweet  Group,  173. 
Meadow-sweet,  I8J. 

Medick,  150. 

Medlar,  207. 

medullary,  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected witli  medulla,  the  pith. 
Melilot,  151. 

membranous,  membranaceous, 
having  the  texture  of  a mem- 
brane, or  parchment. 

Menzicsin,  394,  398. 

Mercury,  553,  555. 

Meu,  272. 

Mezereon,  514. 

midrib,  the  principal  vein  of  a leaf. 
Mignonette,  72. 

Milfoil,  381. 

Milfoil,  Water,  215. 

Milk-Thistle,  338. 

Milk- Vetch,  160. 

Milkwort  Tribe,  83. 

Milkwort,  83. 

Milkwort,  Sea,  511,  520. 

Mint,  476,  481. 

Mistletoe  Tribe,  292. 

Mistletoe,  294. 

M ithridatc-M ustard,  40. 

Money- wort,  517. 

Money-wort,  Cornisli,  455,  108. 
moniliform,  having  the  appearance 
of  a necklace. 

Monk’s-hood,  21. 
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monoehlamydeous,  having  a single 
perianth. 

monocotyledonous,  xiii.  STS. 
monoecious  plants  are  those  which 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

Moschatel,  2S7,  2S9. 

Motherwort,  476,  4SS. 

Moth-Mullein,  474. 

Mountain-Ash,  204. 

Mountain-Avens,  1S3. 
Mountain-Sorrel,  538,  543. 
Mouse-ear-Chiekweed,  105. 
Mouse-tail,  13. 

Mudwort,  454,  461. 

Mugwort,  361. 

Mullein,  455,  472. 

muscology,  the  study  of  Mosses. 
Musk- Mallow,  113. 

M usk-Thistle,  348. 

"Mustard,  70. 

Mustard,  Mithridate,  40. 

Narcissus,  601,  602. 

Navew,  66. 

nectary,  any  distinct  organ  in  a 
flower  containing  honey,  xiii. 
Nettle  Tribe,  559. 

Nettle,  560,  561. 

Nettle,  Dead,  477,  492. 

Nettle,  Hemp,  477,  491. 

Nightshade  Tribe,  442. 
Nightshade,  444,  445. 

Nipple-wort,  348. 

Nonsuch,  149. 

Nottingham-Catehfly,  95. 
nut,  a seed  contained  in  aharddrv 
shell,  xii. 

Oak,  572. 

obcordate,  inversely  heart-shaped, 
oblong,  vi. 

obovate,  inversely  egg-shaped. 
Oleaster  Tribe,  543. 

Olive  Tribe,  407. 

opposite,  iv. 

Orache,  529,  532. 

orbicular,  round. 

Orchideogs  Tribe,  582. 

< )rchis,  583. 

< Irchis,  Butterfly,  587. 

Orchis,  Bee,  Fly,  Spider,  Monkey 
Lizard,  t<-_  592. 

Orchis,  Man,  593. 

Orchis,  Sweet-scented,  587. 

Orpine,  236. 

Osier.  See  Willow. 
ovary,  or  germen,  the  lower  part 
of  the  pistil,  xi. 
ovule,  the  embryo  seed. 


Ox-eye,  376. 

Ox-lip,  513. 

Ox-tongue,  331. 

Paigle,  513. 
paleaceous,  chaffy, 
palmate,  divided  into  five  or  more 
narrow  lobes,  v. 
panicle,  xiii. 

Pansy,  78. 

papilionaceous,  butterfly-shaped, 
x. 

pappus,  a feathery  appendage  of 
the  seed,  viii. 

parasitic,  growing  on  another 
living  vegetable, 
parenchyma,  cellular  tissue. 
Parnassus,  Grass  of,  81. 

Parsley,  259. 

Parsley,  Fool’s,  270. 

Parsley-Piert,  196. 

Parsley,  Stone,  262. 

Parsnep,  275. 

Parsnep,  Water,  266. 
parted,  deeply  divided, 
partial,  xiv. 

Pasque-flower,  8. 

patent,  spreading. 

Pea  Tribe,  139. 

Pea,  Everlasting,  164. 

Pear,  202. 

Pearl-wort,  98. 

pectinate,  divided  like  the  teeth  of 
a comb. 

pedate,  palmate  with  the  outer 
lobes  divided,  v. 

pedicel,  the  stalk  of  a flower  in 
compound  inflorescence, 
peduncle,  a flower-stalk. 

Pellitory,  560,  562. 
peltate,  circular  with  the  stalk  in 
the  centre,  v. 

Penny-cress,  40. 

Pennyroyal,  482. 

Penny-wort,  234. 

Peony,  22. 

Pepper-mint,  483. 

Pepper-Saxifrage,  272. 

Pepper,  Water,  541. 

Pepper-wort,  45. 
perennial,  lasting  many  years, 
perfoliate,  having  a stem  passing 
through  a pair  of  leaves,  v. 
perianth,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  calyx,  or  corolla,  x. 
pericarp,  or  fruit,  the  seed  with  its 
covering,  xii. 

Periwinkle  Tribe,  410. 

Periwinkle,  111. 

Pebsicaria  Tribe,  537 
Persicaria,  538. 
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persistent,  not  falling  off,  opposed 
to  caducous, 
personate,  ix. 
petnloid,  petal-like, 
petals,  tlie  inner  leaves  of  a flower. 
PETALOIDE.E,  578. 
petiole,  a loaf-stallc. 
potiolato,  having  a leaf  stalk, 
phsenogamous,  furnished  with  evi- 
dent stamens  and  pistils. 
Pheasant’s-Eye,  8. 

phyeology,  the  study  of  sea-woods. 
Pig-nut,  2(54. 

, Pimpernel,  511,  510. 

Pink  Trihe,  88. 

Pink,  88. 

pinnate,  divided  like  a feather,  v. 
pinnatifld,  lobed  in  a pinnate  man- 
ner, v. 
pistil,  xi. 

pistiliferous,  bearing  pistils. 

Pi. ant ain  Tribe,  524. 

Plantain,  525,  52(5. 
Ploughman's-Spikenard,  373. 

Pi.um  Group,  178. 

Plum,  178. 

Plume-Thistle,  840. 
plumule,  the  bud  contained  in  a 
seed,  xii. 
pod.  See  legume. 
pollen,  x. 

poly,  many,  as  polypotalous,  &c. 
pome,  an  apple. 

Pond-weed  Tribe,  Oi  l. 

Pond-weed,  041. 
Poor-man's-weather-glass,  517. 
Poplar,  606. 

Poppy  Tribe,  27. 

Poppy,  28. 

pore,  a small  hole,  xii. 
pouch,  a short  pod  with  a par- 
tition, 80. 

premorse,  bitten  oil’, 
prickle,  a sharp  point  not  having  a 
woody  centre. 

Primrose  Tribe,  510. 

-Primrose,  511,  513. 

Privet,  407. 
prostrate,  iv. 
pseudo,  false, 
pubescent,  downy. 
Purple-Loosestrife,  221. 

Purslane  Tribe,  226. 

Purslane,  Water,  221. 

Queen-of-the-Meadows,  181 . 
Quicken-tree,  205. 
quinate,  growing  in  fives,  v. 

raceme,  the  same  as  a cluster, 
racliis,  the  stalk  of  a fern. 


radiate,  a term  applied  to  those 
compound  flowers  the  outer  flo- 
rets of  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  disk, 
radical,  springing  from  the  root, 
iv. 

radicle,  the  embryo  root. 

Radish,  72. 

_Ragged-Robin,  95. 

Ragwort,  309. 

Hampton,  383,  380. 

Ramsons,  018. 

Rape,  09. 

Raspberry,  192. 

ray,  the  outer  florets  of  a com- 
pound flower,  ix. 
receptacle,  xiii. 
reflexed,  bent  back. 

Red-rattle,  455,  404. 

•Reed-mace  Tribe,  035. 

Reed-mace,  037. 

regular,  equally  divided,  ix. 
Rest-harrow,  149. 

I'ingent,  gaping. 

Rocket  Tribe,  72. 

Rocket,  72. 

Rocket,  Sea,  62. 

Rocket,  Yellow,  69. 

Rock-cress,  68. 
root,  iii. 
rootlet,  iii. 

Rose  Tribe,  171. 

Rose,  199. 

Rose-Bay,  209. 

Rose-root,  236. 
rostrate,  beaked. 

rotate,  the  same  as  wheel-shaped, 
rounded,  vi. 

Rowan-tree,  204. 

runcinate,  pinnatifld  with  the  lobes 
pointing  backwards, 
runner,  the  same  as  a scion. 
Rupture-wort,  228. 

Rush  Tribe,  022. 

Rush,  023. 

Rush,  flowering,  030. 

Saffron-Crocus,  698. 

Sage,  475.  480. 

sagittate,  arrow-shaped. 
"Saint-foin,  169. 

Salad-Burnet,  198. 

saline,  abounding  in  salt. 

Sallow.  See  Willow. 

Sallow-Thorn,  544. 

Salsafy,  329. 

Salt- wort,  529,  535. 
salver-shaped,  ix. 
samara,  the  winged  seed  of  the 
Ash,  Sycamore,  <ke. 

Samphire,  252,  272. 
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Sandal-wood  Tribe,  546. 
Sandwort,  164 
Sanicle,  255. 

sapwood,  in  exogenous  trees  the 
layers  of  wood  next  the  bark. 
Sauee-alone,  65. 

Saw-wort,  346. 

Saxifrage  Tribe,  241. 

Saxifrage,  242. 

Saxifrage,  Beaked,  2S2. 

Saxifrage,  Bur,  279. 

Saxifrage,  Burnet,  265. 

Saxifrage,  Golden,  245. 

Saxifrage,  Hedge,  279. 

Saxifrage,  Mountain-Meadow,  286. 
Saxifrage,  Pepper,  272. 

Scabious,  316. 

Scabious,  Sheep’s,  383,  387. 
scabrous,  rough  to  the  touch, 
seandent,  climbing, 
scape,  a flower-stalk  springing 
directly  from  the  root  and  bear- 
ing no  leaves,  xiii. 
scion,  a creeping  shoot,  iv. 
Scorpion-grass,  429,  438. 

Scottish  Asphodel,  622. 

Scotch  Thistle,  351. 

Scurvy-grass,  3S,  46. 

Sea-Buckthorn,  544. 

Sea-Hf.ath  Tribe,  84. 

Sea- Heath,  85. 

Sea- Rale,  53. 

Sea-Milkwort,  511,  520. 

Sea- Lavender,  524. 

Sea-Rocket,  52. 

secund,  all  arranged  on  one  side, 
seed,  xii. 

Self-heal,  478,  502. 
seminal,  relating  to  the  seed, 
sepals,  calyx-leaves, 
serrate,  saw-edged,  v. 

Service-tree,  202. 

sessile.sitting,  destitute  of  a stalk, 

v. 

setaceous,  bristly. 

■Shamrock,  133,  152. 

•Sheep’ s-bit,  387. 

Sheep’s-Scabious,  383,  387. 

Sheep’ s-Sorrel,  543. 

Shepherd’ s-Needle,  281 
.Shepherd’ s-Purse,  41. 

Shorewecd,  525,  527. 
siliele,  a short  pod  with  a parti- 
tion, 36. 

siliqne,  a long  pod  with  a parti 
tion,  36. 

silver-grain,  in  exogenous  trees, 
the  rayscomrnnnioatingbetAvocn 
the  pith  and  bark 
Silver-weed,  185. 
simple,  iv  'xiii. 


sinuous,  wavy,  like  the  edge  of  an 
oak-leaf. 

Skull-cap,  478,  502. 

Sloe,  178. 

Smallage,  258. 

Snake’ s-head,  620. 

Snake-weed,  538. 

^Snapdragon,  454,  457. 

Sneeze-wort,  382. 

Snow-drop,  602,  603. 

Snow-flake,  602,  604. 

Soap-wort,  92. 

Solomon’s-seal,  609,  612. 

Sorrel,  543. 

Sorrel,  Mountain,  638,  543. 

Sorrel,  Wood,  132. 

Sow-bread,  511,  516. 

Sow-Thistle,  337. 

Spanish  Catchfly,  94. 

Spanish  Chestnut,  572. 
spathulate,  oblong,  but  widening 
towards  the  end. 

Spear-wort,  10. 
species,  xxi. 
specific  name,  xxii. 

.Speedwell,  455,  469. 

Spider-Orchis,  592. 

Spider- wort,  611. 

Spignel,  272. 
spike,  xiii. 

spindle-shaped,  cylindrical,  but 
tapering  to  a point,  like  a 
carrot,  iii. 

Spindle-tree  Tribe,  133. 
Spindle-tree,  136. 
spiral  vessels,  minute  tubes,  re- 
sembling in  form  the  spring  of 
a boll. 

spores,  the  soeds  of  ferns,  mosses, 
&c. 

Spotted-Clover,  150. 

spur, a sharp  horn-slmped  swelling. 
Spurge  Tribe,  549. 

Spurgo,  553. 

Spurge-Laurel,  545. 

Spurrey,  229,  232. 
squarrosc,  at  right  angles  with  the 
stem. 

Squill,  609,  016. 

Hquinancy-wort,  308. 
stamens,  x. 
standard,  x. 

St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath,  399. 

St.  John’s- wort,  118. 

St.  Patrick’s-Cabbage,  242. 

Star- 1 if -Bethlehem,  609,  617, 

Star  fruit,  031,  633 
Star-Thistle,  350. 
j Starwort,  Sea,  367  / 

Starwort,  Water,  50* 
stellate,  star-like. 
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stem,  iv. 

sterile,  barren,  having  stamens 
but  no  pistils. 

stigma,  the  summit  of  the  pistil, 
xi. 

stipules,  wings  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf-stalk,  vii. 

stipe,  the  stem  of  a fern,  palm,  or 
fungus. 

stipitnte,  stalked. 

Stitehwort,  101. 

Stock,  00. 

stolon,  a rooting  scion. 

Stonecrop  Tribe,  232. 

Stonoorop,  23(1. 

Stone-Parsley,  2G2. 

Stork’s-Bill,  127. 

strap-shaped,  vi. 

Strap-wort,  229. 

Sthawbehhy  Gnour,  173. 
Strawberry,  191. 

Strawberry-tree,  395,  -lOO. 
style,  the  middle  part  of  the  pistil, 
xi. 

subulate,  awl-shaped. 

Succory,  3-14. 

Sun-dew,  79. 
superior,  xii. 
suture,  a seam  or  joint. 
Sweet-Brier,  200. 

Sweet-Gale,  508. 

Sweet-Sedge  Tribe,  (541. 

Sweet-Sedge,  642. 

Swino’s-Cross,  63. 

Sword-shaped,  vi. 

Sycamore,  123. 

syngoncsious,  united  by  the  an- 
thers. 

Tamarisk  Tribe,  222. 

Tamarisk,  223. 

— Tansy,  369. 

tap-root,  the  main  vertical  root. 
Taro,  1G2. 

Teasel  Tribe,  314. 

Teasel,  315. 

tendril,  a twisted  stalk,  bearing 
neither  leaf  nor  flower, 
terminal,  xiii. 

terete,  long  and  cylindrical, 
ternate,  growing  in  threes,  v. 
testa,  tlie  outer  shell  of  a seed, 
tetradynamous,  having  six  stn 
mens,  four  long  and  two  short, 
thalamus,  the  receptacle. 
Thale-cress,  G4. 

Thistle,  Carline,  353. 

Thistle,  Cotton,  351. 

Thistle,  Milk,  337. 

Thistle,  Musk,  348. 

Thistle,  Plume,  340. 


Thistle,  Scotch,  361. 

Thistle,  Sow,  337. 

Thistle,  Star,  35G. 
thorn,  a sharp  point  having  a 
woody  centre, 
thread-like,  x. 

Thrift  Tribe,  522. 

Thrift,  523. 

throat,  the  upper  part  of  a tube. 
Thyme,  47G,  483. 

Thyme,  Basil,  478,  499. 

Toad-Flax,  454,  457. 

Toad-Flax,  Bastard,  54G. 
toinontoso,  covered  with  thick 
cotton, 
toothed,  v. 

Tooth-wort,  450,  463. 

Tormentil,  188. 

Tower- Mustard,  59. 

Traveller's-Joy,  4. 

Treacle-Mustard,  GG. 

Tree-Mallow,  114. 

Trefoil,  152. 

tribe,  xxiii. 

Trichoncma,  59G. 
trifld,  three-cleft, 
trivial  name,  xxii. 
True-Lovo-Knot,  007. 
trumpet-shaped,  ix. 
truncate,  ending  abruptly,  as  ir 
cut  oil: 

tuber,  tuberous,  iii. 

Tulip  Group,  G10. 

Tulip,  G10,  020. 

Turnip,  09. 

Tutsan,  118. 
sTway-blade,  589. 

umbel,  xiv. 

umbellate,  growing  in  an  umbel. 
Umbelliferous  Tribe,  240. 
uncinate,  hooked, 
unilateral,  one-sided, 
urcoolato,  pitclier-sliapod. 

Valerian  Tribe,  309. 

Valerian,  311. 

Valerian,  Greek,  422. 
valvate,  opening  with  valves, 
valves,  xii. 
varieties,  xxii. 
vascular,  containing  vessels. 
Venus’-Comb,  281. 
vermicular,  worm-like, 
vernation,  the  state  of  leaves  in 
bud. 

verrucosc,  warty, 
verticillate,  wliorled. 

Vervain  Tribe,  694. 

Vervain,  504. 
vesicle,  a bladder. 
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Vetch  Group,  148. 

Vetch.  161. 

Vetchling,  164. 

Villarsia,  414,  420. 

villous,  shaggy. 

Violet  Tribe,  76. 

Violet,  76. 

Violet,  Water,  511,  515. 
Viper’s-Bugloss,  428,  429. 
viscous,  clammy, 
viviparous,  producing  young 
plants  instead  of  seeds. 

Wake-Robin,  640. 

Wall-flower,  66. 

Wall-Pellitory,  562. 

Wall-Pepper,  238. 

Wart-Cress,  53. 

Water-Blinks,  227. 

Water-Cress,  61. 

Water-Dropwort,  269. 

Water-Elder,  297. 

Water-Germander,  486. 
Water-Hemlock,  268. 

Water-Lily  Tribe,  25. 

Water-Lily,  26. 

Water-Milfoil,  215. 
Water-Plantain  Tribe,  031. 
Water-Plantain,  631,  632. 
Water-Parsnep,  266. 
Water-Purslane,  221. 

Water-Soldier,  582. 
Water-Starwort  Tribe,  558. 
Water-Starwort,  558. 

Water-Violet,  611,  515. 

Water- wort  Tribe,  80. 

Water-wort,  86. 
wavy,  v. 

Wayfaring-Tree,  298. 

Weasel-snout,  477,  490. 

Weld  72. 

Welsh-Poppy,  30. 

wheel-shaped,  ix. 

Whin,  145. 

Whin-berry,  390. 

Whin,  Petty,  145. 

White-beam  Tree,  206. 
White-Bryony,  226. 
White-Horehound,  478,  498. 


White-thorn,  206. 

White  Water-Lily,  26. 
Whitlow-grass,  50. 

Whortle-berry,  390,  391,  892. 
whorl,  three  or  more  leaves  spring- 
ing from  the  same  point  on  a 
stem,  iv. 

whorled,  growing  in  a whorl,  iv. 
Wild-Balm,  475,  501. 

Wild-Basil,  478,  499. 
Wild-Cliamomile,  379. 

Wild-Sage,  475,  480. 

Wild-Succory,  344. 

Wild-Thyme,  483. 

Willow  Group,  566. 

Willow,  566. 

Willow-herb  Tribe,  208. 
Willow-herb,  209. 

Willow,  Flowering,  209. 
Willow-strife,  221. 

Wind-flower,  7. 

wings,  a name  often  given  to  any 
leaf-like  expansion,  x. 
Winter-green,  402. 

Winter-green  duckweed,  fill,  519. 
Woad-waxen,  146. 

Wolf’s-bane,  21. 

Wood-Anemone,  7. 

Woodbine  Tribe,  295. 

Woodbine,  299. 

Wood-Germander,  486. 

Woodruff,  307. 

Woodrush,  623,  626. 

Wood-Sage,  486. 

Wood-Sorrel  Tribe,  131. 
Wood-Sorrel,  132. 

Wormseed,  60. 

Wormwood,  360. 

Wound-wort,  477,  493. 

Yam  Tribe,  604. 

Yarrow,  381. 

Yellow-Cress,  62. 

Yellow- Rattle,  455,  406. 
Yellow-Rocket,  59. 

Yellow  Water-Lily,  27. 

Yellow-weed,  72. 

Yellow-wort,  414,  419. 

Yew,  577. 
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Acer,  123. 

Acorns,  593. 
Ackraceac,  121. 
Acliilliea,  829,  381. 
Acunitum,  4,  21. 
Acorus,  042. 
Acotyi.edones,  xxi. 
Action,  4,  21. 
Aotinocarpus,  031, 033. 
Adonis,  8,  8. 

Adoxa,  2S7,  289. 
AOgopodiiun,  250,  202. 
ditliusn,  251,  279. 
A^rajilii-s,  009,  014. 
Agrimonin,  175,  194. 
Agrostemma,  89,  98. 
Apiga,  470,  485. 
Aleliemilln,  175,  194. 
Alisma,  031. 
AmsmacrjE,  031. 
Allium,  009,  018. 
Alims,  509. 

Alsineas,  89. 

Altlicea,  111,  114. 
Amaryi.udaceas,  598. 
Amentace.*:,  £05. 
Amyodalea:,  171. 
Anngnllis,  511,  616. 
Ancluisn,  429,  437. 
Andromeda,  395,  400. 
Anemone,  3,  7. 
Angelica,  252,  274. 
Antennaria,  327,  361. 
Anthemis,  329,  379. 
Anthericiun,  011. 
Antliriseus,  253,  281. 
Anthyllis,  142,  158. 
Antirrhinum,  454, 457. 
Ajiargia,  324,  332. 
Apium,  250,  258. 
Apocynace/e,  410. 
Aquilegia,  4,  20. 
Arabis,  39,  58. 
Arace/s,  639. 
Ahaliace/e,  280. 


Arbutus,  396,  400. 
Arctium,  325,  340. 
Arenarlu,  89,  104. 
Aristolocliia,  547. 

A U I STO  EOCI  II A Cli  AC,  547 . 
Armeria,  523. 
Armoracia,  38,  48. 
Artemisia,  327,  300. 
Arum,  040. 

Asaruin,  548. 
Aspahaoeac,  008. 
Asparagus,  008,  01 1. 
Aspcrugo,  429,  442. 
Asperula,  303,  307. 
Aster,  328,  307. 
Astragalus,  142,  100. 

A triplex,  529,  532. 
Atropa,  444,  447. 
Azalea,  394,  400. 

Ballota,  470,  487. 
BALSAMINACEiE,  129. 
Barbarca,  39,  59. 
Bartsia,  455,  400. 
Beilis,  328,  375. 

BeRRERI  DACE/E,  22. 
Berbcris,  23,  24. 

Beta,  529,  534. 
Betonica,  477,  493. 
Betula,  569. 
Betueace/K,  509. 
Bidens,  826,  350. 
Boraoinace/K,  427. 
Borago,  429,  435. 
Brassica,  40,  GO. 
Bryonia,  225. 

Bu  nium,  250,  204. 
Bupleurum,  251,  208. 
Butomace/R,  029. 
Butomus,  030. 

Buxus,  553,  500. 

Cakilc,  88,  52. 
Calamintlia,  478,  499. 
Callitriciiace/E,  558. 


Callitricho,  55S. 
Calluna,  394,  398. 
Caltlia,  3,  17. 
CAI.YCUfl.ORAJ,  xx.  133. 
Calystegia,  424. 
Campanula,  382,  383. 
Cam  i'anulaceas,  882. 
Caprieoliace/E,  295. 
Capsolla,  37,  41. 
Cardamine,  38,  55. 
Carduus,  326,  348. 
Carlina,  320,  853. 
Carpinus,  573. 

Carum,  250,  202. 
Caryopiiyllaoe/E,  87. 
Castanca,  571. 
Caucalis,  252,  279. 
CiclastracE/E,  133. 
Ccntaurea,  826,  354. 
Centrantlius,  311. 
Contunculus,  511,  519. 
Cerastium,  89,  105. 
Ceratophyllaceze, 
218. 

Coratophyllum,  219. 
Chairophyllum,  253. 
284. 

Cheirantbus,  39,  00. 
Chelidonium,  28,  31. 
CtlENOPOBIAC'E/E,  528. 
Chenopodium,  529, 
530. 

Cherleria,  90,  107. 
Chironia,  417. 

Cblora,  414,  419. 
Clirysanthcmum,  329, 
370. 

Chrysocoma,  320,  358. 
Chrysosplonium,  241, 
245. 

Cicendia,  413,  418. 
CicnoRACE/K,  323,  329. 
.Ciehoriuin,  325,  344. 
Cir.utn,  249,  257. 

Circaia,  209,  212, 
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ClSTACILE,  74. 
Clematis,  4,  5. 
Clinopodium,  500. 
Cnicus,  826,  349. 
Coehlearia,  38,  40. 
Colcliieum,  621. 
Comarum,  174,  189. 
Composite,  319. 
CoNTFERjE,  574. 
Comum,  249,  257. 
Coavallaria,  609,  611. 
COKVOLY0LACE-E,  423. 
Convolvulus,  424. 
CorallorliLza,  593. 
Coriandrum,  280. 
Cornacre,  289. 
Cornus,  291. 

COROLLIFLOR/E,  XX. 

292. 

Corrigiola,  228,  229. 
Corydalis,  33. 

Corylus,  573. 
Cotyledon,  233,  234. 
Crambe,  38,  53. 
Crassulaceve,  232. 
Cratajgus,  178,  206. 
Crepis,  324,  338. 
Crithmum,  252,  272. 
Crocus,  595,  598. 
Crucifers,  36. 
CUCURBITACE/E,  224. 

C UPULI  FER.E,  571. 
Cuscuta,  424,  426. 
Cyclamen,  oil,  516. 
Cynarocephalf,  323. 
325. 

Cynoglossum,  429, 442. 
Cypripedium,  594. 

Daphne,  545. 

Daucus,  252,  278. 
Delphinium,  4,  20. 
Dentaria,  38,  55. 
Dianthus,  88,  90. 
Dicot  yledones,  xx. 
Digitalis,  454,  456. 
Dioscoraceaj,  604. 
Diotis,  327,  358. 
Dijilotaxis,  40,  71. 
Dipsace/E,  314. 
Dipsacus,  315. 
Iloronicum,  328,  372. 

I Iraba,  38,  50. 

Drosera,  70. 
Droserace/E,  79. 
Dryas,  174,  183. 

Eehinm,  428,  429. 
Elatine,  86. 
El.ATINACF./B,  86 
LlEAGHACE/E,  613. 


Empethace.e,  549. 
Empetrum,  549. 
Epilobiuin,  209. 
Epimetlium,  23,  24. 
Epipactis,  592. 

Erica,  395. 

Ericaceae,  392. 
Erigeron,  328,  307. 
Erodium,  124,  127. 
Eryngium,  249,  255. 
Erysimum,  39,  66. 
Erythriea,  413,  416. 
Euonymus,  136. 
Eupatorium,  326,  357. 
Euphorbia,  553. 
Euphorbiace^e,  549. 
Euphrasia,  465,  467. 

Fagus,  571. 

Fedia,  311,  313. 

Filago,  327,  363. 
Foeniculum,  251,  271. 
Fragaria,  174,  191. 
Frankenia,  85. 
Frankeniacef,  84. 
Fraxinus,  408,  410. 
Fritillaria,  Oil,  020. 
Fumaria,  33,  34. 
Fumarlace/E,  33. 

Gagea,  610,  620. 
Galanthus,  002,  603. 
Galeobdolon,  477,  490. 
Galeopsis,  477,  491. 
Galium,  303,  304. 
Genista,  141,  145. 
Gentiana,  413,  414. 
Gentianacb/E,  412. 
Geraniacef,  123. 
Geranium,  124. 

Geum,  174,  185. 
Glaucium,  28,  31. 
Glaux,  511,  520. 
Glechoma,  498. 
GlUMACE/E,  xxi. 
Gnaphalium,  327,  362. 
Goodyera,  593. 
GROS80LARIACF.A5,  239. 
Gymnadenia,  587. 

Ilabenaria,  587. 
IIalokagack/E,  215. 
Hedera,  287,  288. 
IIkdysarejE,  143. 
Helianthemurn,  75. 
Helleborus,  3,  17. 
Helrninthia,  323,  331. 
Helosciadium,250, 261. 
Heracleum,  252,  276. 
Hemiaria,  228,  229. 
Hieraeium.  321,  340. 
Hippocropis,  143,  168. 


Hippophab,  544. 
Hippuris,  215. 
Holosteum,  89,  101. 
Honckenya,  89,  104. 
Hottonia,  511,  515. 
Humulus,  561,  563. 
Hutchinsia,  37,  43. 
Ilyacinthus,  615. 
Hydro  charidaceai, 
579. 

Hydrocharis,  580. 
Hydrocotyle,  249,  254. 
Hyoseyamus,  444,  447. 
Hypericacef:,  117. 
Hypericum,  117,  118. 
Hypochseris,  324,  834. 

Ilex,  407. 

Ilicine.®,  405. 
Illecebruin,  228,  230. 
Impatiens,  131. 

Inula,  328,  373. 

I RIDACFUE,  594. 

Iris,  595. 

Isnardia,  209,  212. 

Jasione,  383,  387. 
JUNCAOINACEF,  034. 
Juncacef,  622. 
Junc.us,  623. 
Juniperus,  576. 

Iinautia,  315,  318. 

Labiate,  474. 

Lactuca,  324,  337. 
Lamiurn,  477,  492. 
Lapsana,  325,  343. 
Latlmea,  450,  453. 
Latliyrus,  143,  104. 
Lavatera,  111,  114. 
LEOUMINOSAi,  130. 
Lemna,  643. 
Lbntibulariaoe/E, 
506. 

Leontodon,  325,  342. 
Loonurus,  476,  488. 
Lcpidiuin,  37,  44. 
Leueojum,  602,  604. 
Ligusticum,  251,  272. 
Ligustrum,  407. 
Lii.iacf/E,  007. 
Limosella,  464,  461. 
Linaria,  454,  457. 
LinaoE/E,  107. 

Linnma,  296,  301 . 
Linum,  108. 

Liparis,  594. 

Listern,  590. 
Lithospcrmum,  128. 
432. 
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Littorelln,  525,  527. 
Lobelia,  388. 
LoueliacE/H,  388. 
Lonicera,  290,  299. 
Lorantiiaoeai,  202. 
LotejE,  147. 

Lotus,  142,  157. 
Luzula,  023,  620. 
Lychnis,  88,  95. 
Lycopsis,  429,  43(1. 
Lycopus,  475,  478. 
Lysimachia,  511,  518. 
Lythraceaj,  219. 
Lytlumn,  219,  221. 

Malaohium,  90,  100. 
Malaxis,  594. 

Malva,  111. 
Malvaoe/E,  110. 
Marrubiuin,  478,  498. 
Matricaria,  829,  377. 
Mnttliiola,  89,  0(1. 
Moconopsis,  28,  30. 
Medicago,  141,  149. 
Melampyruni,  454, 462. 
Melanthaceas,  620. 
Melilotus,  142,  151. 
Mclittis,  478,  601. 
Mentha,  476,  481. 
Monyanthes,  414,  420. 
Mcnzicaia,  394,  898. 
Morcurialis,  553,  665. 
Mo rtcnsia,  428,  433. 
Mcspilus,  177,  206. 
Meum,  261,  272. 
Micnchia,  89,  100. 

MoNOCn  EAMYDE/E, 

xxi.  628. 

Monocotyledon  eh, 
xxi.  678. 
Monotropa,  402. 
Monotkoi’ack/E,  402. 
Montia,  227. 

Myosotis,  429,  438. 
Myosurus,  3,  13. 
Myi'ica,  668. 

M yrioacb/e,  568. 
Myriophylliim,216,216. 
Myrrhis,  253,  284. 

Naiadaceas,  644. 
Narcissus,  001,  602. 
Nartliecium,  623,  029. 
Nasturtium,  89,  01. 
Neottia,  591. 

Nepeta,  477,  497. 
Nuphar,  26,  27. 
Nympluea,  26. 
NYMPUASACEAJ,  25. 

(liuanthe,  251,  268. 
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(Enothom,  209,  212. 
Oleaoeje,  407. 
Onaorace.-e,  208. 
Onobrychis,  144, 169. 
Ononis,  141,  148. 
Onoporduin,  320,  851. 
Ophrya,  602. 
Ohciiidaoeas,  582. 
Orchis,  687,  598. 
Origanum,  470,  484. 
Ornitliogalum,  009, 
610. 

Omithopus,  143,  168. 
OnonANCHACH/E,  4-10. 
Orohanche,  450. 

( (minis,  148,  100. 
OnONTIACEAJ,  041. 
OXALIDACBAJ,  181. 
Oxalis,  182. 

Oxyria,  538,  643. 
Oxytropia,  142,  168. 

Preouia  4,  22. 

Papavor,  28. 
Papaveraceac,  27. 
Pariotaria,  500,  502. 
Paris,  007. 

Paniassia,  80,  81. 
PaRNABSIE/E,  80. 
Pakonyohiaoeas,  228. 
Pastinaca,  252,  275. 
Pedicularis,  460,  404. 
Peplis,  220,  221. 
Petaloideaj,  xxi,  078. 
Petnsitos,  827,  864. 
Potrosolinum,  260,  259.. 
Peucedanum,  280. 
Pliysospcrmum,  284. 
Phyteunm,  383,  386. 
Picris,  824,  331. 
Pimpinclla,  250,  205. 
Pinguicula,  507. 

Pinus,  575. 

PlSTlAO'E/E,  643. 
Plantaqxnacje/e,  624. 
Plantago,  525. 
Plumbaginaceas,  522. 
Polemoniaoe/e,  421. 
Polcinonium,  422. 
Polycarpon,  228,  230. 
Polygala,  83. 

Poly galaoeal,  83. 
Polygonaceas,  537. 
Polygonatum,  609,  612. 
Polygonum,  538. 
Pome.®,  177. 

Populus,  666. 
PORTULAOE/E,  220. 
Potamogeton,  044,  045. 
Potentiila,  174,  185. 
Poterium,  170,  198. 


Primula,  511,  51 3. 
Primulace^e,  510. 
Prunella,  478,  502. 
Primus,  173,  178. 
Pulicaria,  328,  374. 
Pulmonaria,  428,  431. 
Pyrethrum,  378. 
Pyrola,  402. 

Pyrus,  177,  202. 

Quercus,  572. 

Kadiat.e,  323, 327, 306. 
Radiola,  108,  110. 
ItANUNCUJLAOEAi,  2. 
Ranunculus,  3,  8. 
KnphanuSj  40,  72. 
Reseda,  72. 
Hf.sedace/E,  72. 
Riiamnace/E,  130. 
Rhamnus,  138,  139. 
Rhinanthus,  455,  466. 
Rliediola,  230. 

Ribes,  240. 

Rosa,  177,  199. 
Rohaoe/E,  171. 
UoSIDAi,  170. 

Rubin,  303. 

Rum aceas,  302. 
Jtubus,  175,  192. 
Rumex,  538,  641. 
Ruppin,  644,  640. 
Ruscus,  009,  OIL 

Sngina,  89,  98. 
Sagittaria,  631,  633. 
Sivlicornia,  530,  535. 
Salicacie/E,  506. 

Salix,  560. 

Salsola,  529,  535. 
Salvia,  475,  480. 
Sambucus,  295,  290. 
Samolus,  512,  522. 
Sanguisorba,  175,  196. 
Sano  uisorbid/E,  175. 
Sanieula,  249,  255. 
Santalaoeas,  546. 
Saponaria,  88,  92. 
Saussuren,  325,  346. 
Saxifraga,  242. 
Saxifraqaceas,  241. 
Scabiosa,  315,  316. 
Scandix,  253,  281. 
Scheuzeria,  035. 
Schrophularia,  464,460. 

SCIIROPHULARIACE/E, 

453. 

Soilla,  609,  CIO. 
SCILLE/E,  009. 

Sclera  nth  a ce.e,  635. 
Scleranthus,  535,  536. 
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Scutellaria,  478,  502. 
Sedum,  233,  236. 
Sempervivum,  233,235. 
Senebiera,  3S,  53. 
Senecio,  328,  369. 
Serratula,  325,  346. 
Sescli,  2S6. 

Sherardia,  303,  309. 
Sibbaldia,  174,  1S9. 
Sibthorpia,  455,  468. 
Silaus,  251,  272. 
Silene,  88,  92. 

Sinapis,  40,  70. 

Sison,  250,  262. 
Sisymbrium,  39,  62. 
Sium,  250,  266. 
Smyrnium,  249,  257. 
SOLANACE.E,  442. 
Solanum,  444,  445. 
Solidago,  328,  368. 
Sonchus,  324,  337. 
Sparganium,  637. 
Specularia,  386. 
Spergula,  229,  232. 
Spcrgularia,  231. 
Spirsea,  173,  181. 
Spireim:,  173. 
Stachys,  477,  493. 
Statice,  524. 

Stellaria,  89,  101. 
Stratiotes,  582. 
Stueda,  529,  532. 


Subularia,  SS,  49. 
Symphytum,  428,  433. 

Tamaricaoe.-e,  222. 
Tamarix,  223. 

Tamus,  605. 
Tanacetum,  327,  359. 
Taxus,  577. 

Teesdalia,  37,  43. 
Teucrium,  476,  486. 
Thalamiflor/e:,xx.  2. 
Thalietrum,  3,  6. 
Thesium,  547. 

Thlaspi,  37,  40. 
Thrincia,  324,  333. 
TlIYMELACEJE,  544. 
Thymus,  476,  483. 
Tilia,  116. 

Tiliace/E,  115. 

Tills*,  233. 

Tofleldia,  621. 

Torilis,  252,  279. 
Tormentilla,  174,  188. 
Tragopogon,  323,  329. 
Trichonema,  595,  596. 
Trientalis,  611,  519. 
Trifolium,  142,  152. 
Triglocliin,  634. 
Trilliace.®,  606. 
Trollius,  3,  14. 
Tubiei.or/E,  32.3,  S26, 
356. 


Tullpa,  610,  620. 
Tulipe*,  610. 

Turritis,  39,  59. 
Tussilago,  327,  366. 
Typlia,  637. 
Typhace/E,  635. 

Ulex,  141,  144. 
Ulmace/E,  564. 

Ulmus,  564. 
Umreeliferse,  246. 
Urtica,  561. 
Urticace^e,  559. 
Utricularia,  607,  508. 

Vacciniace^:,  3S9. 
Vaceinium,  390. 
Valeriana,  811. 
Vai.erianacepe,  309. 
Verbascum,  455,  472. 
Verbena,  504. 
VERBENACE.E,  504. 
Veronica,  455,  409. 
Viburnum,  296. 

Vicia,  143,  161. 
Villarsia,  414,  420. 
Vinca,  411. 

Viola,  76. 

VlOLACEAS,  76. 
Viscum,  293,  294. 

Zannichellia,  644,  646. 
Zostera,  644,  647. 
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FIRESIDE  TALES.  First  & Second  Series  each  1 8 

FLOWERS  of  the  FIELD.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  0 8 

FOREST  TREES.  2 Vols.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  7 8 


HANNAH  LAVENDER;  or,  Ladyhall  . ...  I 8 

HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq. . 2 0 

JOHNSONS,  The.  A Tale 14 

LIFE  of  NELSON 2 8 

LIFE  of  WELLINGTON 2 0 

LIGHT:  its  Nature,  Sources,  Effects,  and  Appli- 
cations. Illustrated  with  a Photograph  ...40 

LET  WELL  ALONE.  A Tale 14 

MARGARET  ARNOLD.  A Tale 2 0 

MARY  GROVE 2 8 

MILITARY  LIFE,  Tales  of 2 4 

MOUNTAINS  of  SCRIPTURE 2 8 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA:  the  Rainbow,  &c.  . 2 0 

NICHOLLS’  HELP  to  READING  the  BIBLE.  2 8 

NO  LIE  THRIVES.  A Tale 18 

OCEAN,  The.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq 4 8 


OLD  ARM  CHAIR,  The.  A Retrospective 

Panorama  of  Travels  by  Land  and  Sea  ...30 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

Price. 

OUR  NATIVE  SONGSTERS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  *’  ^ 
73  Coloured  Plates 

PITCAIRN:  the  Island,  the  People,  and  the 
Pastor.  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Murray,  M.A. 

Ninth  Edition 2 0 

POISONOUS,  NOXIOUS,  and  SUSPECTED 
PLANTS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  4-1  Coloured  Plates  6 0 

RAMBLES  in  the  BRITISH  ISLES  ....  1 8 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 0 

SCENES  in  the  CAMP  and  FIELD;  being 
Sketches  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea  .....  2 0 

SCRIPTURE  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of 
Eastern  Nations  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  . 4 0 

' TOPOGRAPHY ; Palestine  ..48 


; uentile  W orld  4 8 

NATURAL  HISTORY  ....  4 0 

SHORT  STORIES  founded  on  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.— FRANCE,  ITALY,  SPAIN, 

swede* 0 

SISTERS,  The.  By  Mrs.  Tomlinson  . . , 

STORIES  from  ROMAN  HISTORY 

of  the  NORSEMEN 

for  the  NURSERY  . 


SKETCHES  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


3 0 
3 0 
1 6 
2 0 
3 4 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


Price. 

SUMMER  in  the  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS 
With  Map  . . 2 0 

TEMPEST,  The  ; or,  an  Account  of  the  Nature, 
Properties,  Dangers,  and  Uses  of  Wind,  in 
various  Parts  of  the  World 2 8 

TEXT  BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  By  P.  II.  Gossn,Esq.  3 4 

TWINS,  The  ; or,  Home  Scenes  ......  1 8 

WALTON’S  LIVES  of  HERBERT,  HOOKER, 
SANDERSON,  DONNE,  and  WOOTTON. 

With  Portraits  . 4 0 

WANDERINGS  through  the  CONSERVATO- 
RIES at  KEW  GARDENS 2 8 

WILD  FLOWERS.  By  Anne  Pratt.  2 Vols. 

1 02  Coloured  Plates 10  0 

WINTER  in  the  ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With 
Map 2 0 

YEAR  of  COUNTRY  LIFE  ; or,  Chronicle  of 
the  Young  Naturalist 2 8 

An  Allowance  of  25  per  Cent,  to  Members. 


DEPOSITORIES: 

7/,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; 
4,  Royal  Exchange; 

16,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
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